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CHAPTER I. 


My Birth, Parentage, and Family Pretensions—Unfortunately I prowe to be 
@ Detrimental or Younger Son, which ts remedied by a trifiing accadent- 
I hardly recewe the first elements of science from my Father, when thi 
cements conspire against me, and J am left an Orphan. 


GENTLE reader, I was born upon the water—not upon the salt 
and angry ocean, but upon the fresh and rapid-flowing nver 
It was 1n a floating sort of box, called a hghter, and upon the 
River Thames, at low water, that I first smelt the mud This 
ughter was manned (an expression amounting to bullism, if not 
construed zd ly) by my father, my mother, and your humble 
servant. My father had the sole charge—he was monarch of 
the deck my mother of course was queen, and I] was the heur- 
apparent 

Before I say one word about myself, allow me dutifully to 
describe my parents Furst, then, I will portray my queen 
mother Report says, that when first she came on board of 
the hghter, a hghter figure and a lighter step never pressed a 
plank , but as far as I can tax my recollection, she was always 
a fat, unwieldy woman Locomotion was not to her taste—gin 
was She seldom quitted the cabin—never quitted the lighter 
a pair of shoes may have lasted her for five years, for the wear 
ind tear that she took out of them Being of this domestic 
h vbit, as all marned women ought to be, she wa» always tu be 
found when wanted, but, although always at hand she was 
not always on her feet Towards the close of the diy, she lay 
down upon her bed—a wise precaution when a person can no 
longer stand The fact was, that my honoured mocher, although 
her virtue was unimpeachible, was frequently seduced by 
hquor , and although constant to my father, was debauched 
and to be found in bed with that insidious asisiler of temale 
uprghtness—gia The lghter, which might have been com- 
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pared to another Garden of Eden, of which my mother was the 
Eve, and my father the Adam to consort with, was entered by 
this serpent who tempted her, and if she did not eat, she 
drank, which was even worse At first, ndeed—and I may 
mention it to prove how the enemy always gains adnyttance 
under a specious form—she drank it only to keep the culd out 
of her stomach, which the humid atmosphere from the sur 
rounding water appeared to warrant My father took his pipe for 
the same reason , but, at the time that I was born, he smoked 
and she drank, from morning to might, because habit had 
rendered it almost necessary to their existence The pipe 
was always to his lps, the glass imcessantly to hers I 
would have defied any cold ever to have penetrated into their 
stomachs ,—but I have said enough of my mother for the 
present , I will now pass on to my father 

My father was a puffy, round bellied, long-armed, little man, 
admirably calculated for his stxtion in, or rather out of society 
He could manage a lhghter as well as anybody, but he could 
dono more He had been brought up to 1t from his infancy 
He went on shore for my mother, and came on board again— 
the only remarkable event in his life Huis whole amusement 
was his pipe, and, as there 1s a certain indefinable link between 
smoking and philosophy, my father, by dint of smoking, had 
become a perfect philosopher It 1s no less strange than true, 
that we can puff awry our cares with tobacco, when, without 
it, they remain an oppressive burthen to existence There 1s 
no composing draught hke the draught through the tube of a 
pipe The savage warnors of North America enjoyed the 
blessing before we did, and to the pipe 1s to be ascribed the 
wisdom of thew councils, and the laconic delivery of their 
sentiments It would be well introduced into our own legis- 
lative assembly Ladies, indeed, would no longer peep down 
through the ventilator, but we should have more sense and 
fewer words It 1s also to tobacco that 1s to be ascribed the 
stoical firmness of those Amencan warnors, who, satisfied with 
the pipe in their mouths, submitted with perfect indifference to 
the torture of their enermes From the well known virtues of 
this weed arose that peculiar expression, when you umitate 
another, that you “ put his pipe out ” 

My father’s pipe, literally and metaphoncally, was never put 
out. He had a few apophthegms which brought every disaster 
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to a happy conclusion, and, as he seldom or never indulged in 
words, these sayings were deeply impressed upon my infant 
memory One was, “/?’s no use crying, what’s done can't be 
helped"” When once these words escaped his lips, the subject 
was never renewed Nothing appeared to move him the 
abjurations of those employed in the other hghters, barges, 
vessels, and boats of every description, who were contending 
with us for the extra foot of water, as we dnfted up or down 
with the tide, affected him not, further than an extra column or 
two of smoke rising from the bowl of his pipe To my mother, 
he used but one expression, “ Zake zt cool/y,” but it always had 
‘he contrary effect with my mother, as it put her more in a 
passion It was like pouring o1l upon flame, nevertheless, the 
advicc was good, had it ever been followed Another favourite 
expression of my father’s when anything went wrong, and 
which was of the sime pattern as the rest of Sis philosophy, 
was, “ Better luck next time” These aphorisms were deeply 
impressed upon my memory, I continually recailed them to 
mind, and thus I became a philosopher long before my wise 
teeth were in embryo, or I had even shed the first set with 
which kind Nature presents us, that in the petticoat age we 
may fearlessly indulge 1n lollipop 

My father’s educition had been neglected. Hecould neither 
write nor read, but althougn he did not exactly, hkhe Cadmus, 
invent letters, he had accustomed himself to certain hierogly 
phics, generally speaking sufficient for his purposes, and which 
might be considered 1s an artificial memory “I can’t write 
nor reid, Jacob,” he would say, “I wish I could, but look, 
boy, I means this mark for three quarters of a bushel Mind 
you recollects it when I axes you, or Pll be blowced if I don’t 
wallop you” But it wis onlya case of pecuhar difficulty which 
would require a new hierogly phic, or eatract such a long speech 
from my father Iwas wcll acquainted with his usual scratches 
and dots, and having a good memory, could put him nght when 
he was puzzled with some misshapen x or 2, representing some 
unknown quintity, like the same letters in algebra 

I have said that 1 wis heir apparent, but I did not say that 
I was the only child born to my father in his wedlock My 
honoured mother hid had two more children, but the first, who 
was a girl, had been provided for by a fit of the measles, and 
the second, my elder brother, by tumbling over the stern of the 
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hghter when he was three years old. At the time of the acei 
dent, my mother had retired to her bed, a little the worse for 
hquor, my father was on deck forward, leaning against the 
windlass, soberly smoking his evening pipe ‘What was that?” 
exclaimed my father, taking his pipe out of his mouth, and 
histening, “I shouldnt wonder if it wasn’t Joe” And my 
father put in his pipe again, and smoked away as before 

My father was correct in his surmises It was Joe—who 
had made the splash which roused him from his meditations, 
for the next morning Joe was nowhere to be found He was, 
however, found some days afterwards, but, as the newspapers 
say, and as may well be :magined, the “‘ vital spark was cxtinct ,” 
and, moreover, the eels and chubs had eaten off his nose anda 
portion of his chubby face, so that, as my father said, ‘‘ he was 
of no use to nobody” The morning after the accident, my 
father was up early and had missed poor little Joe He wen’ 
into the cabin, smoked his pipe, and said nothing As my 
brother did not appear as usual for his breakfast, mv mother 
called out for him in a harsh voice, but Joe was out of hearing, 
and as mute as a fish Joe opened not his mouth im reply, 
neither did my father My mother then quitted the cabin, and 
walked round the lighter, looked into the dog-kennel to ascertain 
¥ he was asleep with the great mastiff—bat Joe was nowhere 
to be found 

“Why, what can have become ot Joe?” cned my mother, 
with maternal alarm in her countenance, appealing to my 
father, as she hastened bick to the cabm My father spoke 
not, but taking his pipe out of his mouth, droppcd the bowl of 
it in a perpendicular direction till it landed softly on the deck, 
then put it into his mouth again, and puffed mournfully 
“Why, you don t mean to say, that he 19 overboard?” screamed 
my mother 

My father nodded his head, and pufted away at an accumu- 
lated rate A torrent of tears, exclamations, and revilings 
succeeded to this characteristic announcement My father 
allowed my mother to exhaust herself By the time when she 
had finished, so wis his pipe, he then knocked out the ashes, 
and quietly observed, “It’s no use crying, what’s done can’t 
be helped,” and proceeded to refill the bowl 

“‘Can’t be helped!” cried my mother, “but it might have 


been helped.” 
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“Take it coolly,” replied my father 

“Take it coolly '” replied my mother in a rage— “take it 
coolly! Yes, youre for tuking everything coolly I presume, 
if I fell overboard, you would be taking it coolly ” 

“You would be taking it coolly, at all events,” replied my 
imperturbable father 

“Q dear! O dear!’ cried my poor mother, “two poor 
children, and lost them both !” 

“Better luck next time,” rejoined my father, “so, Sall, say 
no more about it” 

My father continued for some time to smoke his pipe, and 
my mother to pipe her eye, until at last my father, who was 
really a kind hearted man, rose from the chest upon which he 
was seated, went to the cupboard, poured out a teacupful of 
gin, and handed it to my mother It was kindly done of him, 
and my mother wis to be won by kindness’ It was a pure 
offuring in the spint, and taken in the spirit in which it was 
offered After a tew repetitions, which were rendered neces 
sury from its potency being diluted with her tears, grief and 
recollection were drowned together, and disappeared like two 
lovers who sink down entwined in each other’s arms 

With this beautiful metaphor, I shall wind up the episode of 
my unfortunate brother Joe 

It was about a year after the loss of my brother that I was 
ushered into the world without any other assistants or spectators 
than my father and Dame Nature, who I believe to be a very 
clever midwife, if not interfered with My father, who had 
some faint ideas of Christiamty, performed the baptismal 
rites by crossing me on the forehead with the end of his pipe, 
and caling me Jacob as for my mother being churched, she 
had never been but once to church in her hife In fact, my 
father and mother never quitted the hghter, unless when the 
former wis calied out by the superintendent or propnetor, at 
the delivery or shipment of a cargo, or was once a month fora 
fcw minutes on shore to purchase necessanes I cannot recall 
much of my infancy, but I recollect that the hghter was often 
very brilliant with blue and red paint, and that my mother 
used to point it out to me as “so pretty,” to keep me quiet I 
shall therefore pass it over, and commence at the age of five 
years, at which early period I was of some little use to my father 
Indeed, I was almost as forward as some boys at ten. This may 
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appear strange, but the fact 1s, that my ideas, although bounded, 
were concentrated. The lighter, its equipments, and its dest 
nation were the microcosm of my infant imagination, end my 
ideas and thoughts being directed to so few objects, these 
obyects were deeply impressed, and their value fully under 
stood ‘Up to the time that I quitted the lighter, at eleven 
years old, the banks of the nver were the boundaries of my 
speculations I certainly comprehended something of the 
nature of trees and houses, but I do not thmk that I was 
aware that the former grew From the time that I could reco! 
lect them on the banks of the river, they appeared to be 
exactly of the same size as they were when first I saw them, 
and I asked no questions But by the time that I was ten 
years old, I knew the name of every reach of the river, and 
every point—the depth of water, and the shallows, the drift of 
the current, and the ebb and flow of the tide itself. I was able 
to manage the Nghter as it floated down with the tide, for what 
I lacked in strength I made up with the dexterity arising from 
constant practice 

It was at the age of eleven years that a catastrophe took 
place which changed my prospects in life, and I must therefore 
say a little more about my father and mother, bringing up their 
history to that period The propensity of my mother to ardent 
spirits had, as always 1s the case, greatly increased upon her, 
and her corpulence had increised in the same ratio She was 
now a most unwieldy, bloated mountain of flesh, such a form 
as I have never since beheld, although, at the time, she did 
not appear to me to be disgusting, accustomed to witness im 
perceptibly her increase, and not sceing any other females, 
except at a distance For the last two years she had seldon 
quitted her bed—certainly she did not crawl out of the cabin 
more than five minutes during the weeh—indeed her obesity 
and habitual intoxication rendered her incapable My father 
went on shore for a quarter of an hour once a month, to pur 
chase gin, tobacco, red herrings, and decayed ship-biscuits ,— 
the latter was my princip1l fare, except when I could catch a 
fish over the sides, as we lay at anchor I was therefore a 
great water drinker, not altogether from choice, but from the 
salt nature of my food, and because my mother had still sense 
enough left to discern that “Gin wisn’t good for little boys ” 
But a great change had taken place in my father I way now 
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left a.most altogether in charge of the deck, my father seldom 
coming up except to assist me 1n shooting the bridges, or when 
it required more than my exertions to steer clear of the crowds 
of vessels which we encountered when between them In 
fact, as I grew more capable, my father became more incapable, 
and passed most of his time in the cabin, assisting my mother 
in emptying the great stone bottle The woman had prevailed 
upon the man, and now both were guilty in partaking of the 
forbidden fruit of the Juniper Tree Such was the state of 
affairs in our little kmgdom, when the catastrophe occurred 
which I am now about to relate 

One fine summer’s evening, we were floating up with the 
tide, deeply laden with coils, to be delivered at the proprietor’s 
wharf, some distance above Putney Bndge, a strong breeze 
sprang up, and checked our progress, and we could not, as we 
expected, gain the wharf that night We were about a mule 
and a half above the bridge when the tide turned against us, 
and we dropped our anchor My father, who, expecting to 
arrive that evening, had very unwillingly remained sober, wait 
ing until the lighter had swung to the stream, and then saying 
to me, ‘‘ Remember, Jacob, we must be at the wharf carly to 
morrow morning, so keep ilive,” went into the cabin to in- 
dulge in his potations, leaving me in possession of the deck, 
and vaso of my supper, which I never ate below, the little cabin 
being so unpleasantly close Indeed, I took all my meals a/ 
Jiesco, and, unless the nights were intensely cold, slept on deck, 
in the capacious dog kennel abaft, which had once been 
tenanted by the large mastiff, but he hid been dead some 
years, was thrown overboard, and, 1n all probabihty, had been 
converted into savory sausiges, at 1s perlb Some time ifter 
his decease, I had taken possession of his apartment ind had 
performed his duty I had finished my supper, which I washed 
down with a considerable portion of Thames water, for I 
always drank more when above the bridges, having an idea 
that it tasted more pure and fresh I had walked forward and 
looked at the cable to see if all was mght, and then having 
nothing more to do, I lay down on the deck, and indulged in 
the profound speculations of a boy of eleven years old I 
was witching the stars above me, which twinkled faintly, and 
appeared to me ever and anon to be extinguished and then 
telighted. I was wondering what they could be made of, and 
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how they came there, when of a sudden I was interrupted in 
a 8 reveries by a loud shriek, and perceived a strong smell of 
something burning The shrieks were renewed again ard 
again, and I had hardly timc to get upon my legs when my 
father burst up from the cabin, rushed over the side of the 
lighter, and disappeircd under the water I caught a glimpse 
of his features as he passed me, and observed fright and intox1- 
cation blended together Iran to the side where he had dis 
appeared, but could see nothing but a few eddying circles as 
the tide rushed quickly past For a few seconds I remained 
staggered and stupefied at his sudden disappearance and 
evident death, but I was recalled to recollection by the smoke 
which encompassed me, and the shrieks of my mother, which 
were now fainter and fainter, and I hastened to her assistance 

A strong, empyreumatic, thick smoke ascended from the 
hatchway of the cabin, and, as it had now fallen calm, it 
mounted straight up the air ina dense column I attempted 
to go in, but so soon as I encountered the smoke I found that 
it was impossible, it would have suffocated me in hilf a minute. 
I did whit most children would have done in such a situation 
of excitcment and distress—I sat down and cned bitterly In 
about ten minutes I removed my hands, with which { had 
covered up my fice, and looked at the cabin hatch The 
smoke had disippe red, and all was silent I went to the 
hatchway, and although the smell wis still overpowering, I 
found that I could bear it I descended the hittle ladder of 
three steps, and called “Mother!” but thcre was no answer 
The lamp fixed against the after bulk head, with a glass before 
it, was still alight, and I could see plainly to every corner of 
tne cabin Nothing was burning—not even the curtains to my 
mothers bed appeired to be singed I was astonished— 
breathicss with fear, with a trembling voice, I again called 
out ‘ Mother!” YT remained more than a minute panting for 
brc ith, and then ventured to draw back the curtains of the 
bed—my mother was not there! but there appeared to be a 
black mass in the centre of the bed I put my hand fearfully 
upon it—it was a sort of unctuous, pitchy cinder I screamed 
with horror—my Hhittle senses recled—I staggcred from the 
cabin and fell down on the deck in a state amounting almost 
to insanity it was followed by a sort of stupor, which lasted 
for many hours 
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As the reader may be 1n some doubt as to the occasion ot 
my mother’s death, I must inform him that she penshed in 
that very peculiar and dreadful manner, which does somctimes, 
although rarely, occur, to those who indulge mn an 1mmoderate 
use of spintuous liquors Cases of this kind do indeed present 
themselves but once in a century, but the occurrence of them 1s 
too well authenticated She perished from what 1s termed son 
taneous combustion, an inflammation of the gases generated 
from the spirits absorbed into the system Itisto be presumed 
that the flames issuing from my mother’s body completely 
fnghtened out of his seuses my father, who had been drinking 
freely , and thus did I lose both my parents, one by fire and 
the other by water, at one and the same time. 


CHAPTER IL 


I fulfil the last wnjyunctions of my Father, and I am embarked upon a 
new element—First bargain in my life very profitable— First parting 
with old friends very painful — First introduction into cevrdlised lrfe 
very unsatisfactory to all partees 


Ir was broad daylight when I awoke from my state of bodily 
and mental imbecility For some time I could not recall to 
my mind all that had happened the weight which pressed 
upon my feelings told me that 1t was something dreadful At 
length the cabin hatch, still open, caught my eye, I recalled 
all the horrors of the preceding evening, and recollected that 
I was left alone in the lighter I got up and stood upon my 
feet in mute dcspur I looked around me—thce mist of the 
morning was hanging over the river, ind the objects on core 
were with difficulty to be distinguished I was chilled from 
lying all might in the heavy dew, and perhaps still more from 
previous and extraordinary excitement Venture to go down 
into the cabin I dare not I had an indescribable awe, a 
degree of horror at what I had seen, that made 1t impossible, 
still I was unsatisfied, and would have given worids, if I had 
had them, to explain the mystery I turned my eyes from the 
cabin hatch to the water, thought of my father, and then for 
more than half an hour watched the tide as it ran up—my 
mind in a state of vacancy As the sun rose, the mist gra 
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dually cleared away, trees, houses, and green fields, other 
barges coming up with the tide, boats passing and repassing, 
the barking of dogs, the smoke issuing from the various chime 
neys, all broke upon me by degrees, and I was recalled to the 
sense that I was in a busy world, and had my own task to 
perform The last words of my father—and his injunctions 
had ever been a law to me—were, “ Mind, Jacob, we must be 
up at the wharf early to-morrow morning” I prepared to obey 
him Purchase the anchor I could not, I therefore slipped 
the cable, lashing a broken sweep to the end of it, as a 
buoy rope, and once more the lighter was at the mercy of 
the stream, guided by a boy of eleven years old In about 
two hours I was within a hundred yards of the wharf and 
wellin shore I hailed for assistance, and two men who were 
on board of the lighters moored at the wharf pushed off in a 
skiff to know what it was that I wanted. I told them that I 
was alone in the lighter, without anchor or cable, and requested 
thcm to secure her They came on board, and in a few 
minutes the lighter was safe alongside of the others As soon 
as the lashings were passed, they interrogated me as to what 
had happened, but although the fulfilling of my father’s last 
injunctions had borne up my spirits, now that they were obeyed 
a reaction took place I could not answer them, I threw 
myself down on the deck in a paroxysm of grief, and cried as 
uf my heart would break 

The mcn, who were astonished not only at my conduct but 
at finding me alone in the lighter, went on shore to the clerk, 
and stated the circumstances He returned with them, and 
would have intcrrogated me, but my paroxysm was not yet 
over, and my replies, broken by my sobs, were unintelligible 
The clerk and the two men went down into the cabin, returned 
hastily, and quitted the lighter In about a quarter of an hour 
I was sent for, and conducted to the house of the proprictor— 
the first trme in my life that I had ever put my foot on ¢erra 
firma I was led into the parlour, where I fouhd the proprietor 
at breakfast with luis wife and his daughter, a httle girl nine years 
old By this time I had recovered myself, and on being inter- 
rogated, told my story clearly and succinctly, while the big 
tears coursed each other down my dirty face 

“How strange and how hornble!” said the lady to her 
husband, “I cannot understand it even now” 
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“Nor can I, but still it 1s true, from what Johnson the 
clerk has witnessed,” 

In the meantime my eyes were directed to every part of the 
room, which appeared to my ignorance as a Golconda of 
wealth and luxury There were few things which I had seen 
bcrore, but I had an innate idea that they were of value The 
silver tea pot, the hissing urn, the spoons, the pictures in their 
fiames, every article of furniture, caught my wondering eye, 
and for a short time I had forgotten my father and my mother, 
but I was recalled from my musing speculations by the proprietor 
inquiring how far I had brought the lighter without assistance 

‘Have you any friends, my poor boy?” inquired the lady 

6“ No ” 

“What ! no relations on shore?” 

“‘T never w1s on shore before in my hfe” 

“Do you know that you are a destitute orphan?” 

** What’s that?” 

“That you have no father or mother,” s1id the little gurl 

“Well,” replied I, in my fathers words, having no answer 
more appropriate, “it’s no use crying, what’s done can’t be 
helped ” 

“But what do you intend to do now?” inquired the pro- 
prietor, looking hard at me 1fter my previous answer 

“Don’t know, I’m sure Take 1t coolly,” rephed J, whim- 
pering 

“What a very odd child!” observed the lady “Ts he 
awire of the extent of his misforivune ?” 

“ Better luck ncxt time, missus,” replied I, wiping my eyes 
with the back of my hind 

“What strange inswers from a child who has shown so much 
feeling,” observed the proprietor to his wife. ‘ What 1s your 
name?” 

“Jacob Faithful ” 

‘Can you wnite or read ?” 

“No,” replied I, again using my father’s words “No, I 
can’t, I wish I could” 

“Very well, my poor boy, we'll see what’s to b. done,” said 
the proprietor 

‘““T know whit’s to be done,” rejoined I, “you must send a 
couple of hands to get the anchor and cable, afore they cut the 
buoy adnft.” 
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“You are right, my lad, that must be done mmediately, ’ 
said the proprietor, “but now you had better go down with 
Sarah into the kitchen, cook will take care of you Sarah, my 
love, take him down to cook ” 

The httle girl beckoned me to follow her I was astonished 
at the length and variety of the companion ladders, for such I 
considered the stairs, and was at last landed below, when httle 
Sarah, giving cook the injunction to ttke care of me, again 
tripped hghtly up to her mother 

I found the signification of “take care of iny one” very 
different on shore from whit it was on the river, where taking 
care of you mens getting out of your way, and giving you a 
wide berth , and I found the shore reading much more agree 
able Cook did take care of me, she was a kind hearted, fat 
woman, who melted at a tale of woe although the fire mide no 
impression on her I not only beheld, but I devoured, such 
things as never before entered into my mouth or my tmagina 
tion Grief had not taken away my appetite I stopped occa- 
sionilly to cry a little, wiped my eyes, and sat down again = It 
was more than two hours before I laid down my knife, and not 
until strong symptoms of suffocation played round the regions 
of my trache. did I cry out, “ Hold, enough” Somebody has 
made an epigram about the vist ideis which a miser’s horse 
must have hid of corn I doubt, if such ideas were existent, 
whether they were at all equal to my astonishment at a leg of 
mutton I had never secn such a piece of meat before, and 
wondered if 1t were fresh or otherwise After such reflection I 
naturally felt inclined to sleep, in a few minutes I was snoring 
upon two chars, cook having covered me up with hcr apron to 
hecp away the flies Thus was I fairly embarked upon an 
element new to me—my mother earth , and it may be just as 
wcll to examine now into the capital I possesscd for my novel 
enterprise In person I was well looking, I was well made, 
strong, and active Of my habuiliments the less said the better 
I had a pair of trowsers with no seat to them, but this defect 
when I stood up was hid by my jacket, composea of an old 
waistcoat of my father’s, which reached down as Jow as the 
morning frocks worn in those days A shirt of coarse duck, and 
a fur cap, which was as roi gh and ragged as if 1t had been the 
hide of a cat pulled to pieces by dogs, completed my attire. 
Shoes and stockings I had none, these supernumerary append- 
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had never confined the action of my feet. My mental 
acquisitions were not much more valuable ,—they consisted of 
a tolerable knowledge of the depth of water, names of points 
and reaches in the River Thames, all of which was not very 
available on dry land—of a few hieroglyphics of my father’s, 
which, as the crier says sometimes, winding up his oration, were 
of ‘no use to nobody but the owner” Add to the above, the 
three favourite maxims of my taciturn father, which were 1n- 
delibly imprinted upon my memory, and you have the whole 
inventory of my stock in trade Ihese three maxims were, I 
may sy, incorporated into my very system, so continually hid 
they been quoted to me during my life, and before I went to 
slecp thit night, they were ag un conned over “What’s done, 
can’t be helped,” consoled me for the miships of my life, 
“ Better luck next time,’ made me look forward with hope, 
and, “ Take it coolly,” was a subject of decp reflection, until I 
fcll into a deep sleep, for I had sufficient penetration to 
observe that my father had lost his fe by not adhernng to his 
own principles , and this perception only rcndered my behef in 
the infallibility of these maxims to be even stul more stedfast 
I have stated what was my father’s legacy, and the reader 
will suppose that from the maternal side the acquisition was 
nii Dhrectly such was the case, but indirectly she proved a 
very good mother to me, and that was by the very extraordinary 
way in wnich she had quitted the world Had she met with a 
common death, she would have vecn worth no.hing Burke 
himsclf would not have been able to dispose of her, but dying 
as she did, her ashes were the source of wealth The bed, with 
her remiuns lying in the centre, even the curtains of the bed, 
wcre all brought on shore, and locked up in an outhouse The 
coroner came down in 1 postchaise and four, charged to .he 
county , the jury was empanneled, my evidence was taken, 
surgeons and apothecaries attended from far and near to give 
their opinions, and after much examination, much arguing, and 
much disagreement, the verdict was brought in that she “‘ died 
by the visitation of God” As this, in other phraseology, 1m- 
phes that ‘“‘God only hnows how she died,” it wis agreed to 
nem con, and gave universal satisfaction But the extraordinary 
circumstince was spread everywhere, with all due amplifica- 
tions, and thousands flocked to the wharfinger’s yard to witness 
the effects of spontaneous combustion. The propnetor um 
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mediately perceived that he could avail himself of the public 
curiosity to my advantage A plate, with some silver and gold, 
was placed at the foot of my poor mother’s flock mattress, with, 
“For the benefit of the orphan,” 1n capital text, placarded above 
wt, and many were the shillings, half crowns, and even larger 
sums which were dropped into it by the spectators, who shud 
dered as they turned awxy from this awful specimen of the 
effects of habitual intoxication For many days did the exhib1 
tion continue, during which time I was domiciled with the cook, 
who employed me in scourng her saucepans, and any other 
employment in which my slender services might be useful, 
little thinking at the time that my poor mother was holding her 
levee for my advantage On the eleventh day the exhibition 
was closed, and I was summoned upstairs by the proprietor, 
whom I found in company with a httle gentleman in black 
This was a surgeon, who had offered a sum of money for my 
mothers remains, bed and curtains,inalot The propnetor 
was willing to get rid of them in so idvintagcous a m inner, but 
did not conceive that he was justified in taking this step, al 
though for my benefit, without first consulting me, as heir at law 

“Jacob,” said he, “this gentleman offers 20/, which 1s a 
great deal of money, for the ashes of your poor mother Have 
you any objection to let him have them P” 

“What do you want ’em for?” inquired I 

“JT wish to keep them, and take great care of them,” an- 
swered he 

“Well,” replied I, after a little consideration, “if you'll take 
care of the old woman, you may have her,”—and the bargain 
was concluded Singular thit the first bargain I ever made in 
my life should be that of selling my own mother The procccds 
of the exhibition and sale amounted to 47/7 odd, which the 
worthy proprietor of the lighter, after deducting for a sunt of 
clothes, laid up for my use Thus ends the history of my 
mothers remains, which proved more valuable to me than ever 
she did wien living In her career she somewhat reversed the 
case of S_mele, who was first visited in a shower of gold, and 
eventually perished in the fiery embraces of the god whercas 
my poor mother penshed first by the same element, and the 
shower of gold descended to her only son But this 1s easily 
explained. Semele was very lovely and did not dnnk gin—my 
mother was her complete antithesis 
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When I was summoned to my master’s presence to arrange 
the contract with the surgeon, I had taken off the waistcoat 
which I wore as a garment over all, that I might be more at my 
ease in chopping some wood for the cook, and the servant led 
me up at once, without giving me time to putiton After I 
had given my consent, I turned away to go down stairs again, 
when having, as I before observed, no seat to my trowsers, the 
solution of continuity was observed by a little spamiel, who 
jumped from the sofa, and arriving at a certain distance, stood 
at bay, and barked most furiously at the exposure He had 
been bred up among respectabie people, and had never seen 
such an exposé Mr Drummond, the proprietor, observed the 
defect pointed out by the dog, and forthwith I was ordered to 
be suited with a new suit—certainly not before they were 
required In twenty-four hours I was thrust into a new garment 
by a bandy-legged tailor, assisted by my friend the cook, and 
turn or twist whichever way I pleased, decency was never 
violated A new suit of clothes is gcnerally an object cf ambi 
tion, and flatters the vanity of young and old, but with me it 
was far otherwise Encumbered with my novel apparel, I 
experienced at once feelings of restraint and sorrow My shoes 
hurt me, my worsted stockings umitated the skin, and as I had 
been accustomed to hereditarnily succeed to my fathers cast off 
shins, which were a world too wide for my shanks, having but 
few ideas, 1t appeared to me as if I hid swelled out to the size 
of the clothes which I had been unaccustomed to wear, not 
that they had been reduced to my dimensions I funcred my- 
self a man, but was very much embarrassed with my manhood 
Every step that I took I felt as if I was checked back by strings 
I could not swing my arms as I was wont to do, and tottcred 
in my shoes hike a nckety child My old appvrel hid been con- 
signed to the dust hole by cook, and often during the diy would 
I piss, casting a longing eye at it, wishing that I dare recover 
it, and exchange 1t for that which Iwore I knew the valtc of 
it, and hhe the magician in Aladdin’s tale, would have offered 
new limps for old ones, cheerfully submitting to ndicule, that I 
might have repossessed my treasure 

With the kitchen and its apparatus I was now quite at home, 
but at every other part of the house and furniture I was com. 
pletely puzzled Everything appeared to me foreign, strange, 
and unnatural, and Pnnce Le Boo or any other savage never 
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stared or wondered more than I did Of most things I knew 
not the use, of many not even the names. I was hiterally a 
savage, but still a kind and docile one The day after my new 
clothes had been put on, I was summoned into the parlour 
Mr Drummond and his wife surveyed me in my altered habili- 
ments, and amused themselves at my awkwardness, at the same 
time that they admired my well-knit, compact, and straight 
figure, set off by a fit, in my opinion, much too strait Ther 
little daughter, Sarah, who often spoke to me, went up and 
whispered to her mother ‘You must ask papa,” was the reply 
Another whisper, and a kiss, and Mr Drummond told me that 
I should dine with them Ina few mmutes I followed them 
into the dining room, and for the first time I was seated to a re- 
pist which could boast ot some of the supernumerary comforts 
of civilised Infe There I sat, perched on a char, with my feet 
swinging close to the carpet, glowing with heat from the com 
pression of my clothes, and the novelty of my situation, and all 
that was around me Mr Drummond helped me to some 
scalding soup, a silver spoon was put into my hand, which I 
twisted round and round, looking at my face reflected mm minia 
ture on its polish. 

“ Now, Jacob, you must eat the soup with the spoon,” said 
little Sarah, laughing , “we shall all be done Be quick.” 

“Take 1t coolly,” replied I, digging my spoon into the burn 
ing preparation, and tossing it nto my mouth It burst forth 
from my tortured throat in a diverging shower, accompanied 
with a howi of pain 

“ The poor boy has scalded his mouth,” cried the lady, pour 
ing out a tumbler of water 

“It’s no use crying,” replied I, blubbenng with all my might, 
“‘what’s done can’t be hclped.” 

‘“‘ Better that you had not been helped,” observed Mr Drum- 
mond, wiping off his share of my liberal spargefication from his 
coat and waistcoat. 

“The poor boy has been shamefully neglected,” observed 
the good natured Mrs Drummond “Come, Jacob, sit down 
and try it again, it will not burn you now” 

“ Better luck next time,” said I, shoving in a portion of tt, 
with a great deal of tremulous hesitation, and spilling one-half 
of it in its transit. It was now cool, but I did not get on very 
fast , I held my spoon awry, and soiled my clothes. 
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Mrs Drummond interfered, and kindly showed me how to 

roceed , when Mr Drummond said, “ Let the boy eat it after 

fs own fashion, my dear—only be quick, Jacob, for we are 
waiting ” 

“Then I see no good losing so much of it, taking it in tale,” 
observed I, “when I cin ship it all in bulkin a minute” I 
laid down my spoon, and stooping my head, applied my mouth 
to the edge of the plate, and sucked the remainder down my 
throat without spilling a drop’ I looked up for approbation, 
and was very much astounded to hear Mrs Drummond quictly 
observe, ‘ That 1s not the way to eat soup ” 

I made so many blunders dunng the mcal, that httle Sarah 
wis na continued reir of liughter , and I fclt so miserable, 
thit I heartily wished myself again in my doz kennel on board 
of the hghtcr, gnawing biscuit in all the happiness of content, 
and dignity of simplicity For the first time I felt the pangs of 
humiliation Ignorance is not always debising On board of 
the hghter, I ws sufficient for myself, my company, and my 
dutics I felt an elasticity of mind, a respect for myself, and a 
consciousness of power, as the immense mass was guided 
through the waters by my single arm ‘There, without bcing 
able to anilyse mv feenngs, I was a spirit guiding a little world , 
and now, at this tible, and in company with rational ind well 
informed beings, I felt humiliited and degraded , my he irt was 
ovcrflowing with shame, and at one unusual loud laugh of thc little 
Sirth, the heaped up mcisure of my anguish overflowed, and I 
burst into a pission of tears As I Jay with my head upon the 
table cloth, regardlcss of those decencies I had so much feared, 
and awike only to a deep sensc of wounded pride, each sob 
coming from the very core of my heart, I felt a soft breathing 
wirm upon my chcek, that causcd me to look up timidly, ind I 
beheld the glowing ind beautiful face of httle Sarah, | er cyes 
filled with tears, looking so softly and heseechingly at me, that 
I felt at once I was of some value, ind pinted to be of more 

“TI won't laugh at you any more,” said she, ‘ so don’t cry, 
Jacob ” 

“No more I will,” replied I, checring up She remained 
standing by me, and I felt griteful “Ihe first time I get a 
piece of wood,” whispered I, ‘ 1’ll cut you out a barge ” 

“ Qh, papa, Jacob says he'll cut me out a barge” 

“That boy has a heart,” said Mr Drummond to his wife 

Cc 
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“But will it swim, Jacob?” inquired the hittle girh 

“Yes, and if it’s Jopseded, call me a lubber ” 

“ What’s lopsided, and what’s a lubber?” replied Sarah. 

“Why, don’t you know?” cried I, and I felt my confidence 
return, when I found that in this little instance I knew more 


than she did. 


CHAPTER III 


fam sent to a Chartty School, where the bos do not consider charity as @ 
part of thar education— The Peculuritus of the Master, and the magual 
effects of a blow of the nose—A Diszursition upon the Letter A, from 
which I find all » y previous learning thrown away 


BeForE I quitted the room, Sirah ind I were in deep converse 
at the window, and Mr and Mrs Drummond employed hke- 
wise at the table ‘The result of the conversation between Sirah 
md me wis the intimacy of children, that of Mr and Mrs 
Drummond, that the sooner I was disposed of, the more it 
would be for my own advintage Having some interest with 
the governors of a charity school near Brentford, Mr Drum- 
n.ond lost no time in procuring me admission, and before I 

.d quite spoiled my new clothes, having worn them nearly 
three weeks, I was suited afresh in a formal attrre—a song coat 
of pepper and salt, ycllow lcather breeches ticd at te knees, a 
worsted cap with a tuft on the top of it, stochings and shoes to 
match, and a large pewtcr plate upon my brerst, marked with 
No 63, which, as I was the last entered boy, indicited the sum 
total of the school It was with regret that I left the 
abode of the Drummonds, who did not think it advisable to 
wait for the completion of the barge, much to the annoyance of 
Miss Sarah and mysclf I was conducted to the school by Mr 
Drummond, and before we arrived mct them all out walking 
I was put into the ranks, received a httle good advice from my 
worthy patron, who then walked away one way, while we 
x uked another, looking hke a regiment of yellow thighed field. 
tares straightened into humin perpendiculars Behold, then, 
the last scion of the Taithfuls, peppercd, saltcd, and plated, 
that all the world might know that he was a chanty boy, and 
that there was charity in this world But if heroes, kings, great 
and grave men, must yicld to destiny, lighter boys cannot be 
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to escape, and I was doomed to receive an edu 
cation, board, lodging, rament, &c, free, gratis, and fo: 
nothing 

Every society has its chief, and I was about to observe that 
every circle has its centre, which certainly would ave been 
true enough, but the comparison 1s of no use to me, as our 
circle had two centres, or, to follow up the first idea, had two 
chiefs—the chief schoolmaster, and the chief domestic—the 
chief masculine and the chief feminine—the chief with the 
ferula and the chief with the brimstone and trear le—the master 
und the matron, each of whom had their appendages—the one 
in the usher, the other in the assistant housemaid __But of this 
quartette, the master was not only the most important, but tre 
most worthy of description, and, as he will often appear in the 
pages of my narrative long after my education was complete, I 
shall be very particular in my description of Domine Dobiensis, 
as he delighted to be called, or Dreary Dobs, as his dutiful 
scholars delighted to call him As, in our school, it was neces- 
sary that we should be instructed in reading, writing, and 
ciphering, the governors had selected the Domine as the most 
fitting person that had offered for the employment, because he 
had, 1n the first place, written a work that nobody could under- 
stand upon the Greek particles , secondly, he had proved him- 
self a great mathematician, having, it 1s said, squared the circle 
by algebraical false quantities, but would never show the ope- 
ration for fear of losing the honour by treachery He had also 
discovered as many errors in the demonstrations of Euclid, as 
ever did Joey Hume in army and navy estimates, and with as 
much benefit to the country at large He was a man who 
breathed certainly in the present age, but the half of his life 
was spent in anfiquity oralgebra Once carried away by a pro- 
blem, ora Greek reminiscence, he passed away as it were, from 
his present existence, and everything was unheeded Hus body 
remained, and breathed on his desk, but his soul was absent. 
This peculiarity was well known to the boys, who used to say, 
“Domine 1s mn his dreams, and talks in his sleep” 

Domine Dobiensis left reading and writing to the usher, con 
trary to the regulations of the school, putting the boys, if pos 
silie, into mathematics, Latin, and Greek The usher was not 
over competent to teach the two first , the boys not over willing 
to leain the latter The master was too clever, the usher too 
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ignorant , hence the scholars profited httle The Domine was 
grave and irascible, but he possessed a fund of drallery and the 
kindest heart Hus features could not laugh, but his trachea 
did. The chuckle rose no higher than the rings of the wind- 
pipe, andethen it was vigorously thrust back again by the 1m 
pulse of gravity into the 1egion of his heart, and gladdened it 
with hidden murth in its dark centre The Domine loved a 
pun, whether it was let off in Enghsh, Greek, or Latin ‘The 
Inst two were made by nobody but himself, and not being 
understood, were of course relished by himself alone But his 
love of a pun was a serious attachment he loved it with a 
solemn affcction—with him it was no laughing matter 

In person, Domine Dobiensis was above six feet, all bone 
and sinews His face was long, and his lineaments lirge, but 
his predominant feature was his nose, which, large as were the 
others, bore them down into insignificance It wis a prodigy 
—a ridicule , but he consoled himself—Ovid was called Naso 
It was not an aquiline nose, nor was it an aquiline nose 
reversed. It was not a nose snubbed at the extremity, gross, 
heavy, or carbuncled, or fluting In all its mignitude of pro- 
portions, it was an intcliectual nose It was thin, horny, trans- 
parent, and sonorous Its snuffle was consequential, and its 
sneeze oricular ‘lhe very sight of 1f wis impressive, its 
sound, when blown in school hours, was ominous Put the 
tcl olars loved the nose for the warning which it gave like the 
rattle of the dreided snake, which announces its presence, so 
did the nose inaicite to the scholars that they were to be on 
their guard The Domine would attend to this world and its 
duties for an hour or two, and then forget his scholirs and his 
school rooin, while he took a journcy into the world of Greek 
or alecbra hen, when he marked 2, y, and z, in his calcula. 
tions, the boys knew that he was safe, and their studics were 
neclected. 

Reader, did you ever witness the magic cffects of a drum in 
a smill village, when the recruiting pirty, with many-colourcd 
ribin Is, rouse it up with a spimt stirring tattoo? Matrons le we 
their domestic cires, and run tothe cottage door peeping overt 
their shoulders, the maidens admire and fear ‘The shuffling 
clowns raise up their heads gridually, until they stand crect and 
proud , the slouch in the bik 15 taken out, their heavy walk 1s 
changed to a firm yet elastic tread, every muscle appears more 
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braced, every nerve, by degrees, new strung, the blood circu. 
latcs rapidly , pulscs quicken, hearts throb, eyes bnghten, and 
as the martial sound pervades their rustic frames, the Cimons ot 
the plough are converted, as if by magic, into incipient heroes 
for the field ,—and all this 1s produced by beating the skin ui 
the most gentle, most harmless animal of creation 

Not having at hand the simile synthetical, we have resorted 
to the antithetical, The blowing of the Domine’s nose pro- 
duced the vcry contrary effect It was a signal that he had 
returned from his intellectual journey, and was once more 1n his 
school room—that the master had finished with his x, y, 2s, 
and it was time for the scholars to mind their #’s and 
gs At this note of warning, hke the minute roll among 
the troops, every one fell into his place, half-munched 
apples were thrust into the first pocket—popguns disappeared 
—battles were left to be decided elsewhere—books were 
opened, and eyes directed to them—forms that were fidgetting 
and twisting in all dircctions, now took one regimental inclined 
position over the desk—silence was restored, order resumed 
her reign, and Mr Knapps, the usher, who always avuled hur- 
self of these interregnums, as well as the scholars, by deserting to 
the matron’s room, warned by the well-known sound, hastened 
to the desk of toil, such were the astonishing effects of a blow 
from Domine Dobiensis’ sonorous and peace restoring nose 

“Jacob Faithful, draw near,” were the first words which 
struck upon my tympanum the next morning, when I had taken 
my seat at the further end of the school-room I rose and 
thrcaded my way through two lines of boys, who put out ther 
leys to trip me up, in my passage through their ranks , and, sur 
mounting all difficulties, found mysclf within three feet of the 
master’s high desk, or pulpit, from which he looked down upon 
me hke the Olympiin Jupiter upon mortals, in ancient time. 

“ Jacob Faithful, canst thou read?” 

* No, I can’t,” rephed I “I wish I could” 

‘A well-disposed answer, Jacob, thy wishcs shall be grats 
fied Knowest thou thine alphabet?” 

“T don’t know what that is ” 

“Then thou knowest 1t not Mr Knapps shall forthwith m- 
struct tnee IJhou shalt forthwith go to Mr Knapps, who 
mculcateth the rudiments JLevor Puer, lghter-boy, thou hast 
a crafyy look” And then I heard a noise im his thorax that 
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resembled the “cluck cluck” when my poor mother poured 
the gin out of the great sone bottle 

“My little navilculator,” continued he, “thou art a weed 
washed on shore, one of Father Thames’ cast up wrecks 
‘Fluviorum rex Eridanus’ (Cluck, cluck ] To thy studies , be 
thyself—that 1s, be Faithful Mr Knapps, let the Cadmean 
art proceed forthwith” So saying, Domine Dobiensis thrust 
his large hand into his right coat pocket, m which he kept his 
snuff loose, and taking a large pinch, (the mayor part of which, 
the stock being low, was composed of hair and cotton abra 
sions, which nad collected in the corner of his pocket,) he 
called up the first class, while Mr Knapps called me to my 
first lesson 

Mr Knapps was a thin, hectic looking young man, appa 
rently nineteen or twenty years of age, very small 1n all his pro- 
portions, red ferret eyes, and without the least sign of incipient 
manhood but he was very savage, nevertheless Not being 
permitted to pummel the boys when the Domine was in the 
school-room, he played the tyrant most effectually when he was 
left commanding officer The noise and hubbub certainly war 
ranted his intcrference—the respect paid to him was positively 
nti Has practice was to select the most glaring delinquent, 
and let fly his ruler at him, with immediate orders to bring it 
back. These orders were complied with for more than one 
reason, 1n the first place, wis the offender hit, he was glad 
that another should have his turn , in the second, Mr Knapps 
being a very bad shot, (never having drove a Kimschatdale 
team of dogs,) he generaily missed the one he aimed at, and 
hit some other, who, if he did not exactly deserve it at that 
moment, certainly did for previous, or would for subsequent, 
delinquencies In the latter case, the ruler was brought back 
to him because there was no injury inflicted, although intended 
However, be it as 11 may, the ruler was always returned to him, 
and thus did Mr Knvipps pelt the boys as if they were cocks 
on Shrove Tuesday, to the great msk of their heads and Inubs 
T have little further to siy of Mr Knapps, except that he wore 
a black shalloon loose coat, on the sleeve of which he wiped 
his pen, and upon the nght, but too often, his ever snivelling 


nose. 
“What 1s that, boy?” said Mr. Knapps, pointing to the 
A. 
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f looked attentively, and recognising, as I thought, one of 
my father’s hierogly phics, replied, “‘ That’s half a bushel,” and 
I was certainly warranted in my supposition. 

‘Half a bushel! You're more than half a fool. That’s the 
letter 4” 

“No, 1t’s half a bushel, father told me so” 

‘‘Then your father was as big a fool as yourself” 

‘Father knew what half a bushel was, and so dol that’s 
half a bushel ” 

“T tell you it’s the letter A,” cred Mr Knapps, in a rage 

“Tt’s half a bushel,” replied I, doggedly I persisted in my 
assertion and Mr Knapps, who dared not punish me while 
the Domine was present, descended his throne of one step, and 
led me up to the master 

“TI can do nothing with this boy, sir,” said he, red as fire, 
“he denies the first letter in the alphabet, and insists upon it 
that the letter A 1s not A, but half a bushel ” 

‘ Dost thou, in thine ignorance, pretend to teach when thou 
comest here to learn, Jacob Faithful ?” 

‘ . Father always told me that that thing there meant half a 
ushel ’ 

“ Thy father might, perhaps, have used that letter to signify 
the measure which thou speakest of, in the same way as I, in 
my mathematics, use divers letters for known and unknown 
quantities, but thou must forget that which thy fither taught 
thee, and commence de novo Dost thou understand ?” 

“No, I don’t” 

“Then, little Jacob, that represents the letter A, and what- 
ever else Mr Knapps may tell thee, thou wilt believe Return, 
Jacob, and be docile.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sleight of hand at the expense of my feet-—Filling a man's pockets as great an 
offence as pricking them, and punished accordingly—aA turn out,a turn 
% and a turn in—Early tnpressions removed, cnd rtedusdancy of 

celing corrected by a spell of the ratian. 


I pip not quit Mr Knapps until I had run through the alpha 
bet, and thn returned to my place, that I might con it over 
at my leisure, puzzling myself with the strange complexity ef 
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forms of which the alphabet was composed f felt heated 
and annoyed by the constraint of my shoes, always an object 
of aversion from the time I had put them on I drew my foot 
out of one, then out of the other, and thought no more of them 
for some time In the mean while the boys next me had 
passed them on with their fcet to the others, and thus were 
they shuffled along until they wcre right up to the master’s 
desk I missed them, and perceiving that there was murth at 
my expense, I narrowly and quictly watched up and down, 
until I perceived one of the head boys of the school, who sat 
nearest to the Domine, catch up one of my shoes, 1nd the 
Domine being then in an bsent fit, drop it mto his cort- 
pocket A short time afterwards he got up, went to Mr 
Knapps, put a qucstion to him, and vhile it wis being 
answered, he dropped the other into the pocket of the usher, 
and tittering to the other boys returned to his seit I said 
nothing, but when the hours of school were over the Domine 
looked at his witch, blew his nose, which made the whole of 
the boys pop up their heads, like the clansmen of Rhodecrick 
Dhu, when summoned by his horn, folded up his large pocket 
handkerchief slowly and reverently, as if 1t were a banner, put 
it into his pocket, wad uttered in a solemn tone, “ 7: pus est 
ludendt”” As this Latin phrase was used every diy atthe same 
hour, every bov in the school understood so much Litin A 
rush from ll the desks ensued, and amidst shouting, yclling, 
und Icaping, cverv soul disappeared except myself, who re 
maincd fixed to my form ‘The Domine rosc from his pulpit 
and descendcd, the usher did the same, ind both approached 
me on their way to their respective apartments 

“Jacob Futhful, why still porest thou over thy book— didst 
thou not understand that the hours of recreition had arrived? 
Why riscst thou not upon thy feet like the others?” 

“’Cause Ive got no shocs ” 

“And where ure thv shocs, Jacob ?” 

“QOnce’s in your pucket,” rephed I, “and t’other’s in his’n” 

Fach party placed their hands bchind, and felt the truth of 
the asscrtion 
ae Expound, Jacob,” said the Domine, “who hath done 

1s?” 

“The big boy with the red ham, and a face picked all over 
with holes like the strainers in master’s kitchen,” replied L 
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“Mr Knapps, it would be z7/ra aig on my part, and also on 
yours, to suffer this disrespect to pass unnoticed Rung in the 
boys” 

T he boys were rung in, and I was desired to point out the 
offender, which I immediately did, and who as stoutly denied 

,the offence, but he had abstracted my shoe strings, and put 
them into his own shoes I recognised them, and it was 
sufficient 

“Barnaby Bracegirdle,” said the Domine, “thou art con 
victed, not only of disrespect towards me and Mr Knapps but 
further, of the grievous sin of lying Simon Swapps, let him 
be hoisted ” 

He was hoisted his nether garments descended, and then 
the birch descended with all the v gour of the Domines mus- 
culararm Barnaby Bracegirdle showed evcry symptom of his 
disipproval of the measures taken, but Simon Swapps held 
fast, and the Domine flogged fast After a munute’s flagella- 
tion Barnaby was let down, his yellow tights pulled up, and 
the boys dismissed _Barnaby’s face was red, but the antipodes 
were rcodder The Domine departed, leaving us togethcr,—he 
adjusting his inexpressiblces, I putting in my shoe strings By 
the time Barnaby had buttoned up and wiped his cyes, I had 
succeeded in standing in my shoes’ ‘There we were /e/e a- 
file 

‘““Now, then,” said Burnaby, holding one fist to my face, 
while, with the othcr open hind he 1ubbcd behind, “come out 
im the play ground, Mr Ciaderedéa, and see if I won’t drub jou 
within an inch of your life ” 

“It’s no use crying,’ sud I soothingly for I had not wished 
him to be flogged ‘ Whit’s done can’t be helped Did tt 
hurt you much P” 

rhis intended consolation was taken for sarcasm. Barnaby 
stormed 

“ Take it coolly,” observed I 

Barnaby waxed even more wroth 

“ Better luck next time,” continued T, trying to soothe him. 

B.maby was outrageous—he shook his fist and ran into the 
play ground, daring me to follow him His threats had no 
weight with me, not wishing to remain in-doors, I followed hing 
in a minute ur two, when I found him surrounded by the other 
boys, to whom he was in loud and vehement harangue. 
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“Cinderella, where’s your glass slippers?” cried the boys, as 
I made my appearance 

“Come out, you water-rat,” cried Barnaby “you son of a 
cinder!” 

““Come out and fight him, or else you’re a cowaid!” ex 
claimed the whole host, from No 1 to No 62 inclusive 

“ He has had betting enough alieady to my mind,” re 
pled I, “but he had better not touch me—I can use my 
arms ” 

A ring was formed, 1n the centre of which I found Barnaby 
and myself He took off his clothes, and I did the same He 
was much older and stronger than I, and knew something about 
fighting One boy came forward as my second Barnaby 
advanced and held out his hand, which I shook heartily, 
thinking it was all over, but immediately received a night 
and left on the face, which sent me reeling backwards _Lhis 
was a complete mystery, but it rased my bile, and I re 
turned it with interest I was very strong in my arms, 1s may 
be supposed, and I threw them about hke sails of a windmill, 
never hitting straight out, but with scmiciculir blows, which 
descended on or about his ears On the contrary, his blows 
were all received straightforward, and my nose and face were 
soon covered with blood As I wirmed with pain and rigc, I 
flung about my arms at random, and Birnaby give me a knock 
down blow I was picked up, and sat upon my sccond’s knee, 
who whispered to me, as I spat the blood out of my mouth, 
“Take it coolly and make sure when you hit ” 

My own—my father’s maxun—coming fiom another, it struck 
with double force, and I nevcr forjot it durng the rem under 
of the fight. Again we were stinding up face to fice , rain I 
received it nght and Icft, ind returned 1t upon his nght and 
left ears Barnaby rushed in—I was down agin 

‘Better luck nest time,” said I to my sccond, as cool as a 
cucumber 

A third and a fourth round succeeded, all apparently in 
Barnaby’s favour, but really in mine My face was beat to a 
mumiry, but he was what 1s termed groggy, from the constant 
return of blows on the side of the head Again we stood up, 
pe and exhausted Barnaby rushed at me and I avoided 

im before he could return to the attack, I had again planted 
two severe blows upon his ears, and he reeled. He shook hw 
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head, and, with his fists in the attitude of defence, asked me 
whether I had had enough 

“ He Aas,” said my second, “stick to him now, Jacob, and 
you'll beat hm” 

I did stick to him, three or four more blows applied to the 
same part finished him, and he fell senseless on the ground 

‘“ You've settled him,” cried my second 

““What’s done cant be helped,” replied I “Is he dead?” 

“‘What’s all this?” cried Mr Knapps, pressing his way 
through the crowd, followed by the matron 

‘‘Barnaby and Cinderella having it out, sir,” said one of the 
elder boys 

The matron, who had already trken a liking for me, because 
I was good looking, and because I had been recommended to 
her care by Mrs Drummond, ran to me 

“Well,” says she, “if the Domine don’t punish that big 
brute for this, I’ll see whether I’m anybody or not ,” and taking 
me by the hand, she led me away In the mean time Mr 
Knapps surveyed Barnzby, who was still senseless, and desired 
the other boys to bring him in, and lay him on his bed He 
breathed hard, but still remained senscless, and a surgeon was 
sent for, who found it necessary to bleed him copiously He 
then, at the request of the matron, came to me, my features 
were undistinguishable, but elsewhere I was all mght As I 
stripped he examined my arms 

“It seemed stringe,” observed he, “that the bigger boy 
should be so severely punished, but this boy’s arms are hke 
little sledge hammers recommend you,” said he to the other 
boys, “not to fight with him, for some day or other he’ll hull 
one of you” 

This piece of advice was not forgotten by the other boys, 
and from that day I was the cock of the school The name of 
Cinderella, given me by Barnaby, in ndicule of my mother’s 
death, was immediately abandoned, and I suffered no more 
geo aeeris It was the custom of the Domine, whenever two 

oys fought to flog them both, but in this instance it was not 
followed up, because I was not the aggressor, and my adversary 
natrowly escaped with his hfe I was under the matron’s care 
for a week, and Barnaby under the surgeons hands for about 
the same time 

Neither was I less successful in mystudies J learnt rapidly 
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after I had conquered the first rudiments, but I had another 
difficulty to conquer, which was my habit of construing every- 
thing according to my confined ideas, the force of association 
had become so strong thit I could not overcome it for a con- 
siderable length of ttme Mr Knapps continually complained 
of my being obstinate, when, in fact, I was anxious to please, 
as well as to learn For instance, 1n spelling, the first syllable 
always produced the associition with something connected with 
my former way of life I recollect the Domine once, and only 
once, gave me a caning, about a fortnight after I went to the 
school 

I hid been brought up by Mr Knapps as contumelious 

“Jacob Faithful, how 1s this? thine head is good, yet wilt 
thou refuse leaning ‘Tell me now, what does ¢a ¢ spell” 

It was the pitch pipe to cat head, and I answered accord- 
ingly 

‘“‘ Nay, Jacob, it spells cat, take care of thy head on the next 
reply Understand me, heid 1s not understood Jacob, thy 
head is in jeopardy Now, Jacob, what docs m af spell?” 

* Chafing mat,” rcephed I 

*“It spells mat only, silly boy, the chafing will be on my 
part directly Now, Jacob, what does dog spell?” 

“ Dog kennel” 

“Dog, Jacok without the kennel ‘Thou art very con- 
tumelious, and dceservest to be rolled in the hennel Now, 
Jacob, this is the last time that thou tnflest with me, what 
does 4 a/¢ spell?” 

“Fur cip,” replied I, after some hesitation 

“Jacob, I feel the wrath msing within me, yet would I fain 
spire thee, if 4a? spell fur cap, pray advise me, what doth 
¢-a ~ spell, then?” 

“Capste n” 

“Indeed, Jacob, thy stern as well as thy head, are in 
dinger, and I suppose then wind spells windlass, does 
it not?” 

“Yes, sir,” replicd I, pleased to find that he agreed with me, 

“Upon the same principle, what does 7 a ¢ spell?” 

“ Rat, wir,” replied I 

“ Nay, Jacob, 7-a-¢ must spell ra¢/an, and as thou hast missed 
thine own mode of spelling, thou shalt not miss the cane” The 
BDomme then applied it to my shoulders with considerable 
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unction, much to the delight of Mr Knapps, who thought the 
punishment was much too small for the offence But I soon 
extricated myself from these associations, as my ideas extended, 
and was considered by the Domine as the cleverest boy in the 
school Whether it were from natural intellect, or from my 
brain having lain fallow, as it were, for so many years, or pro- 
bably from the two causes combined, I certainly learnt almost 
by instinct. I read my lesson once over, and threw my book 
aside, for I knew it all I had not been six months at the 
school, before I discovered that, in a thousand instances, the 
affection of a fathcr appearcd towards me under the rough crust 
of the Domine _ I think it was on the third day of the seventh 
month, that I afforded him a day of trumph and warming of 
his heart, when he took me for the first time into his little 
study, and put the Latin Accidence into my hands [I learnt 
my first lesson in a quarter of an hour, and I remember well 
how that unsmiling, grave min looked mto my smuling eyes, 
puting the chestnut curls, which the matron would not cut off, 
from my brows, and saying, Bene fecesiz, Jawbe Many times 
afterwards, when the lesson was over, he would fix his eyes 
upon me, fall back on his chair, and make me recount ll I 
could remember of my former lft, which was really nothing 
but a record of perceptions and feelings He coud attend to 
me, and as I reluted some early and singular impression, some 
conjecture of whatI saw, yet could not comprehend, on the shore 
which I had never touched, he would rub his hands with 
enthusiism, and excluin, “I have found a new bookh—in 
album, whereon I my write the deeds of heroes ind the 
words of sages Cavisseme Jacobe’ how happy shall we be 
when we gct mto Virgil!” I hardly need say that I loved 
him—TI did so from my heart, and learnt with avidity to please 
him I felt that I wis of consequence—my confidence in 
myself was unbounded I walked proudly, yet I was not viin. 
My school fellows hited me, but thcy feared me as muri: for 
my Own prowess as my iIntercst with the master, but still many 
were the bitter gibes and inucndoes which I was obl'ged to hear 
as I sat down with them to our mets At other umes I held 
communion with the Domine, the worthy old matron, and my 
books We walked out every diy, at first attended by Mr 
Knapps, the usher ‘Lhe boys would not wilk with me without 
they were ordered, and if ordered, most unwillingly Yet J tad 
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iven no cause of offence. The matron found {t out told the 
omine, and ever after that, the Domine attended the boys, 
and led me by the hand 
This was of the greatest advantage to me, as he answered all 
my questions, which were not few, and each day I advanced in 
every variety of knowledge Before I had been eighteen 
months at school, the Domine was unhappy without my com 
pany, and I was equally anxious for his presence He was 
a father to me, and I loved him as a son should love a father, 
and, as it will hereafter prove, he was my guidc through life 
But although the victory over Barnaby Bracegirdle, and the 
idea of my prowess procured me an enforced respect, still the 
Domine’s good will towards me wis the occision of a settled 
hostility Affront me, or attach me openly they darc not, but 
supported as the boys were by Mr Knipps, the usher, who was 
equally jealous of my favour, and equally mean in spurit, they 
cabillcd to ruin me, if possible, in the good opinion of my 
master Barnaby Bracegirdle hid a talent for ciricature, which 
was well known to all but the Domine’ Huis first attempt 
against me was a Cal cature of my mother’s death, in which 
she was represented as a lamp supplied from a gin bottle, and 
giving flame out of her mouth This was told to me, but I did 
not see it. It was given by Barnaby to Mr Knipps, who 
highly commended it, and put it into his desk After which, 
Bainaby made an oft-repeated caricature of the Domine with 
a vast nose, which he showed to the usher as my pcrformince 
The usher understood what Barnaby was at, and put it into his 
desk without comment Several other ludicrous caricatures 
were made of the Domine, and of the matron, all of which 
were consigned to Mr Knapps by the boys, as being the pio- 
duction of my pencil, but this was not sufhcient—it was 
necessary I should be more clearly identified. It so happened, 
that one evenirg, when sitting with the Domine at my Latin, 
the matron and Mr Knapps being in the adjoining room, the 
hight, which had burnt close down, fell in the socket and went 
out The Domine rose to get anothcr, the matron also got up 
to fetch away the candlestick with thc same intent They mct 
in the dark, and ran their heads togcther pretty hard As this 
event was only known to Mr Knapps and myself, he communi 
cated it to Barnaby, wondenng whether I should not make it a 
subject of one of my caricatures Barnaby took the hint, m 
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the course of a few hours, this caricature was added to the 
others Mr Knapps, to further his views, took an opportunity 
to mention with encomium my talent for drawing, adding that 
he had seen several of my performances ‘The boy hath 
talent,” rephed the Domine, “he 1s a rich mine, from which 
much precious metal 1s to be obtained ” 

‘T hear that thou hast the talent of drawing, Jacob,” said he 
to me, a day or two afterwards 

‘TI never had in my life, sir,” replied I 

“Nay, Jacob, I lke modesty, but modesty should never 
lead to a denial of the truth Remember, Jacob, that thou do 
not repeat the fault ” 

I made no answer, as I felt convinced that I was not in 
fault, but that evening I rcquested the Domine to lend me 
a pencil, as I wishcd to try and draw ‘For some days, various 
scraps of my pciformance were produccd, and received come 


mendation ‘“ The boy driweth well,” observed thc Domine 
to Mr Knapps, as he examined my performance through his 
spectacles 


‘“‘Why should he have denied his being able to draw?” ob- 
served the usher 

“It was a fault arising from modesty or want of confidence— 
even a virtue, carned to excess, may le1d us into error ” 

The next attempt of Birnaby was to obtain the Cornehus 
Nepos, which I then studied This was effected by Mr Knapps, 
who took it out of the Domine’s study, and put it into B irnaby’s 
posscssion, who drew on the fly leaf, on which was my name, 
a caricature head of the Domine, and under my own name, 
which I had wntten on the leaf, added, in my hand, /ec:f, so that 
It appeared, Jacob Faithful fecee¢ Having done this, the lcaf 
was torn out of the book, and consigned to the usher with the 
rest The plot was now ripe, and the explosion soon ensucd. 
Mr Knapps told the Domine that I drew caricatures of my 
school fellows The Domine taxed me, andI denied it “So 
you denied drawing,” observed the usher 

A few days pissed away, when Mr Knapps 1formed the 
Domine that I had been ciicaturing him and Mrs Bately, 
the matron, and that he had proofs of it I had then gone to 
bed, the Domine was much surprised, and thought it impossible 
that I could be so ungrateful Mr Knapps said that he should 
mak the charge openly, and prove it the next morning im the 
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school room, and wound up the wrong by describing me, 
mn several points, as a cunning, good for-nothing, although 
clever boy 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr Knapps thinks to catch me napping, but the Plot ts discovered, ana 
Barnaby Bracegurdle is obliced to loosen his braces for the second time 
on my account—Dra ving curiatures ends in dra vin, blood—~The Usher 
ws ushered out of the school, and Lam very marly ushered into the next 
world, but wmstad of bing bound on so long a yourney, Lam bound 
“? Prentice to a Waterman” 


IGNoRANT of what hid pissed, I slept soundly, and the next 
morning found the mitron very grave with me, which I could 
not comprehend The Domine also took no notice of my 
morning silute but supposing him to be wrapt in Euclid at 
the time, I thought little of it, The breakfast passed over, 
and the bell rang for school We were all assembled, the 
Domine wilked in with a very magisterial air, followed by 
Mr Knapps, who, instead of parting company when be arrived 
at his own desk, continued his course with the Domine to his 
pulpit We all knew that there was something m the wind, 
but of «all, perhaps I was the leist alarmed The Domine 
unfolded his large handkerchief, waved it, and blew his nose 
and the school into profound silence “Jacob Faithful, draw 
near,” sud he, in a tone whih proved that the aftaur was 
serious Idrew near, wondering ‘Thou hast been accused 
by Mr Knapps of caricaturing, and holding up to the ridicule 
of the school, me—thy master Upon any other boy, such 
disrespect should be visited scvercly, but from thee, Jacob, 
I must adj, in the words of Cxsir, ‘7 ¢ tz Brute, I expected, 
I had a nght to expect, otherwise /” se animi ingratt crimen 
vitia omnia condit ‘Thou undcistandest me, Jacob—guilty, or 
not guilty?” 

“Not guilty, sir,” rephed I, firmly 

“He pleadeth not guilty, Mr Knipps, proceed, then, to 
prove thy charge ” 

Mr Knapps then went to his desk, and brought out the 
drawings with which he had been supplied by Barnaby Brace 
gudle and the other boys. “These drawings, sir, which you 
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will please to look over, have been all given up to me as the 
performance of Jacob Faithful At first, I could not believe 1¢ 
to be true, but you will perceive, at once, that they are all by 
the same hand ” 

“ That I acknowledge,” said the Domine, “and all reflect 
upon my nose It 1s true that my nose 1s of large dimensions, 
but it was the will of Heaven that I should be so endowed , yet 
are the noses of these figures even larger than mine own could 
warrant, 1f the limner were correct, and not malicious Still have 
they merit,” continued the Domine, looking at some of them , 
and I heard a gentle c/uck, cluck, in his throat, as he laughed 
at his own mzsrepresentations “Arts adumbrate meruit ceu 
sedila laudem as Prudentius hath it. I have no time to finish 
the q totation ” 

“ Here is one drawing, sir,” continued Mr Knapps, “ which 
proves to me that Jacob Faithful is the party im which you 
and Mrs RBately are shown up to mdicule Who would have 
been awire thit the candle went out in your study, except 
Jacob Faithful P ” 

“‘T perceive,” replied the Domine, looking at 1t through his 
spectacles, when put into his hand, “the arcana of the study 
have been violated ” 

‘“‘ But sir,” continued Mr Knapps, “‘hcre 1s a more convincing 
proof You observe this carricature of yourself, with his own 
mame put to it—his own hand-writing I recognised it 1m 
mediately , and happening to turn over his Cornelius Nepos, 
observed the first blank leaf torn out Here it 1s, sir, and you 
will observe that it fits on to the remainder of the leaf in the 
book exactly ” 

“‘T perceive that 1t doth , and am gneved to find t’11t such 1s 
the cas. Jacob Faithful, thou are convicted of dis: esnect and 
of falsehoo! Where is Simon Swapps ?” 

“It you please, sir, may I not defend myself?” replied L 
*“Am I to be flogged unheard?” 

“ Nay, that were an injustice,” replied the Domine, “ but 
what defence canst thou offer? O fuer infelix et uleratus 1” 

“‘ May I look at those caricatures, sir? ’ sud I 

I'he Domine handed them to me in silence I laoked them 
all over, and immediately knew them to be drawn by Barnaby 
Braceyirdle The last particularly struch me I had felt 
confounded and fnghtened with the strong evidence brought 
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against me , but this re-assured me, and I spoke boldly “These 
drawings are by Barnaby Bracegirdle, sir, and not byme I 
hever drew a caricature in my life” 

“So didst thou assert that thou couldst not draw, and 
afterwards provedst by thy pencil to the contrary, Jacob 
Faithful ” 

‘‘T knew not that I was able to draw when I said so, but I 
wished to draw when you supposed I was able—I did not like 
that you should give me credit for what I could notdo It 
was to please you, sir, that I asked for the pencil ” 

“TI wish it were as thou statest, Jacob—I wish from my 
inmost soul that thou wert not guilty ” 

“Will you ask Mr Knapps from whom he had these 
drawings, and at what ttmee? There are a great many of 
them ” 

“ Answer, Mr Knapps, to the question of Jacob Faithful ” 

“They have been given to me by the boys at different tumes 
during tlus last month ” 

“Well, Mr Knapps, point out the boys who gave them ” 

Mr Knapps called out cight or ten boys, who came forward. 

‘Did Barnaby Bracegirdle give you none of them, Mr 
Knapps?” said I, perceiving that Barnaby was not sum- 
moned 

“No,” replied Mr Knapps 

“If you please, sir,” said I to the Domine, “ with respect to 
the leaf out of my Nepos, the Jacob Faithful was written on it 
by me, on the day that you gave it tome, but the feat, and 
the caricature of yourself, is not mine How it came there I 
don’t know ” 

“Thou hast disproved nothing, Jacob,” repled the Domine. 

* But I have proved something, sir On what diy wasit that 
I asked you for the pencil to draw with? Was it not ona 
Saturday ?” 

‘“‘ Last Saturday week, I think it was ” 

“Well, then, sir, Mr Knapps told you the day before, that I 
could draw?” 

“ He did, and thou deniedst it” 

‘“‘How, then, does Mr Knapps account for not producing 
those caricatures of mine, which he says that he has cok 
—— for a whole month? Why didn’t he give them to you 

ore?” 
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“Thou puttest it shrewdly,” replied the Domine “ Answer, 
Ldr Knapps, why didst thou, tor a fortnight at the least, con- 
«eal thy knowledge of his offence?” 

“J wished to have more proofs,” replied the usher 

“Thou hearest, Jacob Faithful ” 

* Pray, sir, did you ever hear me speak of my poor mother 
but with kindness?” 

“ Never, Jacob, thou hast ever appeared dutiful.” 

“Please, sir, to call up John Williams ” 

“John Willams, No 37, draw near” 

“Williams,” said I, “did you not tell me that Barnaby 
Bracegirdle had drawn my mother flaming at the mouth?” 

“Ves, I did” 

My indignation now found vent in a torrent of tears “ Now, 
si,” cried I, ‘if you believe that I drew the caricatures of you 
and Mrs Bately—did I draw this, which is by the same 
peeson?” And I handed up to the Domine the caricature of 
my mother, which Mr Knapps had inadvertently produced at 
the bottom of the rest. Mr Knapps turned white as a sheet 

‘he Domine looked at the caricature, and was silent for 
some time At last he turned to the usher 

“From whom didst thou obtain this, Mr Knapps?” 

Mr Knapps replied, in his confusion, “From Barnaby 
Bracegirdle ” 

“Yt was but this moment, thou didst state that thou hadst 
received none from Barnaby Bracegirdle Thou hast contra- 
dicted thyself, Mr Knapps Jacob did not draw his mother , 
and the pencil 1s the same as that which drew the rest—ergo, 
he did not, I really believe, draw one of them J¢e procul 
fraudes God, I thank thee, that the innocent have been pro- 
tected Nurrowly hast thou escaped these toils, O Jacob— 
Cum ppulo et due fraudulento And now for punishment. 
Barnaby Bracegirdle, thou gavest this caricature to Mr Kuapps, 
fror: whence hadst thou it? Lie not” 

Birnaby turned red and white, and then acknowledged that 
the drawing was his own 

“You boys,” cried the Domine, waving his rod which he had 
seized, “ you gave these drawings to Mr Knapps, tell me from 
whom they came.” 

The boys, fnghtened at the Domine’s looks, immedtely 
veplied in a breath, “Wrom Barnaby Bracegudle.” 
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“Then, Barnaby Bracegirdle, from whom didst thou receive 
them?” inquired the Dome Barnaby was dumbfounded 
“Tell the truth , didst thou not draw them thyself, since thou 
didst not receive them from other people ?” 

Barnaby fell upon his knees, and related the whole circutu- 
stances, particularly the way in which the Cornelius Nepos had 
been obtained, through the medium of Mr Knapps The 
indignation of the Domine was now beyond all bounds I 
never had seen him so moved before He appeared to mise at 
least a foot more in stature his eyes sparkled, his great nose 
turned red, his nostrils dilated, and his mouth was more than half 
Open, to give vent to the ponderous breathing from his chest. 
His whole appearance was withering to the culprits 

“For thee, thou base, degraded, empty headed, and vene 
mous little abortion of a man, I have no words to signify 
my contempt By the governors of this charity I leave thy con- 
auct to be judged, but until they meet, thou shalt not pollute 
and contaminate the air of this school by thy presence If thou 
hast one spark of good feeling 1n thy petty frame, beg pardon of 
this poor boy, whom thou wouldst have ruined by thy treachery 
If not, hasten to depart, lest in my wrath I apply to the 
teacher the punishment intended for the scholar, but of which 
thou art more deserving than even Barnaby Bracegirdle ” 

Mr Knapps said nothing, hastened out of the school, and 
that evening quitted his domicile When the Governors met 
he was expelled with ignominy “Simon Swapps, hoist up 
Barnaby Bracegirdle” Most strenuously and most inde- 
fatigably was the birch applied to Barnaby, a second time, 
through me Barnaby howled and kicked, howled and kicked, 
and kicked again. At last the Domine was tired. ‘“ Consonat 
omne nemus strepitu,” (for nemus read schoolroom,) exclaimed 
the Domine, laying down the rod, and pulling out his handher- 
chief to wipe his face ‘“ Calctrat, ardescunt germant cade 
bimembres, that last quotation 1s happy, [cluck, cluck ] He 
then blew his rose, addressed the boys in a long oration—paid 
me a handsome compliment upon my able defence—proved to 
all those who chose to listen to him, that mnocence would 
always confound guilt—intimated to Barnaby that he must 
leave the school, and then, finding himself worn out with ex- 
haustion, gave the boys a holiday, that they might reflect upon 
what had passed, and which they duly profited by, m playing 
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at marbles, and peg in the mng He then dismissed the school, 
took me by the hand, and led me into his study, where he gave 
vent to his strong and affectionate feelings towards me until the 
matron came to tell us that dinner was ready 

After this, everything went on well The Domune’s kindness 
and attention were unremitting, and no one ever thought of 
caballing against me My progress became most rapid, I had 
conquered Virgil, taken Tacitus by storm, and was reading the 
Odes of Horace I had passed triumphantly through decimals, 
and was busily employed in mensuration of solids, when one 
evening I was seized with a giddiness in my head I complained 
to the matron, she felt my hands, pronounced me feverish, and 
ordered me to bed I passed a restless night , the next 
morning I attempted to rise, but a heavy burning ball rolled as 
it were in my head, and I fell back on my pillow The matron 
came, was alarmed at my state, and sent for the surgeon, who 
pronounced that I had caught the typhus fever, then raging 
through the vicinity This was the first time in my life that I 
had known a day’s sickness—it was a lesson I had yet to learn. 
The surgeon bled me, and giving directions to the matron, pro- 
mised to call again Ina few hours I was quite delirious—iny 
senses ran wild One moment I thought I was with little Sarah 
Drummond, walking in green fields, holding her by the hand 
I turned round, and she was no longer there, but I was in the 
lighter, and my hand grasped the cinders of my mother, my 
father stood before me, again yumped overboard and disip- 
peared , again the dark black column ascended from the cabin, 
and IJ was prostrate on the deck Then I was once morealone 
on the placid and noble Thames, the moon shining bright, and 
the sweep in my hand, tiding up the reach, and adminng the 
foliage which hung in dark shadows over the banks I saw the 
slopes of green, so pure and so fresh by that sweet light, and in 
the distance counted the numerous spires of the great monster 
city, and beheld the various bridges spanning over the water 
The faint mpple of the tide was harmony, the reflection of the 
moon, beauty, I felt happiness in my heart, I was no longer 
the charity-boy, but the pilot of the barge Then, as I would 
survey the scene, there was something that nvanably presented 
itself between my eyes and the object of my scrutiny, which- 
ever way I looked, it stood in my way, and I could not remove 
it. It was like a cloud, yet transparent, and with a certam 
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undefined shape I tried for some time, but 1n vain, to decypher 
it, but could not At last it appeared to cohese ito a form— 
it was the Domuine’s great nose, magnificd into that of the 
Scripture, “as the tower which looketh towirds Damascus ” 
My temples throbbed with agony—I burned allover I hadno 
exact notions of death in bed, except that of my poor mother, 
and I thought that I was to die hike her, the horrible fear 
seized me that all this burning was but prefatory to bursting out 
into flame and consuming into ashes ‘The dread hung about 
my young heart and turned that to 1ce, while the rest of my 
body was on fire ‘This was my last recollection, and then all 
was blank For many days I lay unconscious of either pain or 
existence when I awoke from my stupor, my wandering senses 
gradually returning, I opened my eyes, and dimly perceived 
something before me that cut across my vision in a diagonal 
line As the mist cleared away, and I recovered myself, I 
made out that it was the nose of Domine Dobiensis, who was 
kneeling at the bed side, his nose adumbrating the coverlid of 
my bed, his spectacles dimmed with tears, and his long grey 
locks falling on each side, and shadowing his eyes I wis not 
fnghtened, but I was too weak to stir or speak His prayer 
book was in his hand, and he still remained on hisknees He 
had been praying for me Supposing me still insensible he 
broke out 1n the following sohloquy — 

“ Naviculator parvus palladus—how beautiful even in death} 
My poor hghter-boy, that hath mastered the rudiments, and 
triumphed over the Accidence—-but to die! Levior puer,a 
puerile conceit, yet I love it, as I do thee How my heart 
bleeds for thee! The icy breath of death hath whitcned thee, 
as the hoar frost whitens the autumnal rose Why wert thou 
transplanted from thine own element? Young prince of the 
streaam—lord of the lhghter—‘ Aats rex et masister’—her 
apparent to the tiller—betrothed to the sweep—wcdded to the 
deck—how art thou laid low! Where is the blooming cheek, 
ruddy with the browning air? where the bnght and swimming 
eye? Alas! where? ‘ Zum breviter dire morits aperta via est,’ 
as sweet Tibullus hath it,” and the Domine sobbed anew “Had 
this stroke fallen upon me, the aged, the ndiculed, the little 
regarded, the ripe one for the sickle, 1t would have been well 
—(yet fain would I have instructed thee still more before I 
buitted the scene—fain have left thee the mantle of learning.) 
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Thou knowest, Lord, that I walk wearily, as in a desert, that I 
am heavily burdencd, and that my infirmities are many Must 
I then mourn over thee, thou promising one—must I say with 
the epigrammatist— 

* Hoc jacet in tumulo, raptus puerilibus annis, 

Jacob Faithful domimi cura, doloroque sui? 
True, most true Hast thou quitted the element thou so joyously 
controlledst, and hast come upon the terra firma for thy grave? 


‘Sis licet inde sibi tellus placata, levisque, 
Artifices levoir non potes esse manu’ 


Earth, lay light upon the hghter boy—the lotus, the water lily, 
that hath been cast on shore to die Hadst thou lived, Jacob, 
I would have taught thee the Humanities, we would have con- 
ferred pleasantly together I would have poured out my learn- 
ing to thee, my Absalom, my son !” 

He rose, and stood over me, the tears coursed down his 
long nose from both his eyes, and from the point of it poured 
out like a little rain gutter upon the coverlid I understood not 
all his words, but I understood the spirit of them—1t was love 
I feebly stretched forth my arms, and articulated “‘ Domine !” 
The old man clasped his hands, looked upwards, and said, “O 
God, I thank thee—he will hve Hush, hush, my sweet one, 
thou must not prate ,” and he retired on tiptoe, and I heard 
him mutter triumphantly, as he walked away, “He called me 
‘Domine !’” 

From that hour I rapidly recovered, and in three weeks was 
again at my duties I was now within six months of being 
fourteen years old, and Mr Drummond, who had occasionally 
called to ascertain my progress, came to confer with the Domine 
upon my future prospects “ All that J can do for him, Mr 
Dobbs,” said my former master, ‘1s to bind him apprentice to 
serve his time on the River Thimes, and that cannot be done 
until he 1s fourteen. Will the rules of the school permit his 
remaining P” 

‘‘ The regulations do not exactly, but I wil,” replied the 
Domine “TI have asked nothing for my long services, and the 
guvernors will not refuse me such a slight favour , should they, 
I will charge myself with him, that he may not lose his precious 
time What sayest thou, Jacob, dost thou feel inclined to 
return to thy father Thames ?” 
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I rephed 1m the affirmative, for the recollections of my formes 
life were those of independence and activity 

“Thou nast decided well, Jacob—the tailor at his needle, 
the shoemaker at his last, the serving boy to an exacting mis 
tress, and all those apprenticed to the various trades, have no 
tume for improvement, but afloat there are moments of quiet 
and of peace—the still night for reflection, the watch for medhita- 
tion, and even the adverse wind or tide leaves moments of 
leisure, which may be employed to advantage Then wilt thou 
call to mind the stores of learning which I have laid up in thy 
garner, and wilt add to them by perseverance and industry 
‘Lhou hast yet six months to profit by, and, with the blessing of 
God, those six months shall not be thrown away ” 

Mr Drummond having received my consent to be bound 
apprentice, wished me farewell, and departed During the six 
months, the Domine pressed me hard, almost too hard, but I 
worked for /ove, and to please him I was mostdihgent At last 
the time had flown away, the six months had more than expired, 
and Mr Drummond made his appearance, with a servant, 
carrying a bundle under his arm I shipped off my pepper-and 
salt, my yellows and my badge, dressed myself in a neat blue 
jacket and trousers, and, with many exhortations from the 
Domine, and kind wishes from the matron, I bade farewell to 
them and to the charity-school, and in an hour was once more 
under the roof of the kind Mrs Drummond 

But how different were my sensations to those which 
oppressed me when I had before entered! I was no longer a 
httle savage, uneducated and confused in my ideas On the 
contrary, I was full of imagination, confident in myself, and in 
my own powers, cultivated in mind, and proud of my success. 
The finer feelings of my nature kad been called into play I 
felt gratitude, humility, and love, at the same time that I was 
aware of my own capabilities In person I had much improved, 
as wcll as much increased in stature I walked confident and 
elastic, joying in the world, hoping, anticipating and kindly 
disposed towards my fellowcreatures I knew, I felt my 1m- 
prevyement, my total change of character, and it was with 
srarkling eycs that I looked up at the window, where I saw 
Mrs Drummond and httle Sarah watching my return and re- 
appearance, after an absence of three years 

Mrs Drummond had been prepared by her husband to find 
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a great change , but still, she looked for a second or two with 
wonder as I entered the room, with my hat in my hand, and 
paid my obeisance She extended her hand to me, which I 
took respectfully 

‘‘T should not have known you, Jacob, you have grown 
quite a man,” said she, smiling Sarah held back, looking at me 
with pleased astomshment, but I went up to her, and she 
timidly accepted my hand I had left her as my supenor—I 
returned, and she soon perceived that I had a legitimate night 
to the command It was some time before she would converse, 
and much longer before she would become intimate, but when 
she did so, 1t was no longe: the little girl encouraging the un 
tutored boy by kindness, or laughing at his absurdities, but 
looking up to him with respect and affection, and taking his 
opinion as a guide for her own I had gained the power of 
knowledge 

By the regulations of the Watermen’s Company, it 1s necessary 
that every one who wishes to ply on the river on his own account, 
should serve as an apprentice, from the age of fourteen to 
twenty one , at all events, he must serve an apprenticeslup for 
seven years, and be fourteen years old before he signs the 
articles. This apprenticeship may be served in any descnption 
of vessel which sails or works on the river, whether it be barge, 
lighter, fishing smack, or a boat of larger dimensions , and it 1s 
not until that apprenticeship is served, that he can work on his 
Own account, either in a wherry, or any other craft Mr Drum- 
mond offered to article me on board of one of his own lighters 
free of all expense, leaving me at liberty to change into any 
other vessel that I might think proper I gratefully accepted 
the proposal, went with him to Watcrmen’s Hall, signed the 
papers, and thus was, at the age of fourteen, “Bouna prenitice to 
@ uierman” 


CHAPTER VL 


Lam recommended to learn to Swim, and I take the friendly advice—Heavy 
Suspicion on board of the Lighter, and a Mystery, out of whuh Mrs Rat 
cliffe would have made a romance 


“Jacos, this is Marables, who has charge of the Polly barge,” 
said Mr Drummond, who had sent for me into his office, a few 
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days after my arnvai at his house ‘“ Marables,” continued my 
protector, addressing the man, “I have told you that this lad 1s 
bound ’prentice to the Polly, I expect you will look after him, 
and treat him kindly No blows or ill treatment If he does 
not conduct himself well, (but well I’m sure he will,) let me 
know when you come back from your trip ” 

During this speech, I was scrutinising the outward man of 
my future controller He was stout and well built, inclining to 
corpulence , his features remarkably good, although his eyes 
were not large His mouth was very small, and there was a 
good natured smile on his lips, as he answered, ‘I never 
treated a cat 1ll, master” 

““T believe not,” replied Mr Drummond , “but I am anxious 
that Jacob should do well 1n the world, and therefore let you 
know that he will always have my protection, so long as he 
conducts himself properly ” 

‘We shall be very good frends sir, I’ll answer for it, if I 
may judge from the cut of his jib,” replied Marables, extending 
to me an immense hand, as broad as it was long 

After this introduction, Mr Drummond gave him some 
directions, and left us together 

““Come and see the craft, boy,” said Marables, and I fol- 
lowed him to the barge, which was one of those fitted with a 
mast which lowered down and hauled up aguin, as required. 
She plied up and down the river as far 1s the Nore, sometimes 
extending her voyzge still farther, but that was only in the 
summer months She had a large cabin abaft and a cuddy 
forward The cabin was locked, ind I could not eximine it 

“This will be your berth,” sad Marables, pointing to the 
cuddy hatch forward , “you will have it all to yourself The 
other min and I sleep abaft ” 

“Have you another man, then ?” 

“Yes, I have, Jacob,” replied he, and then muttering to 
himself, “I wish I had not—I wish the barge was only between 
us, Jacob, or that you had not been sent on board,” continued 
he gravely “It would have been better—much better” And 
he walked aft, whistling in a low tone, looking down sadly on 
the deck 

“Ts your cabin large?” inquired J, as he came forward. 

“Yes, large enough, but I cannot show it to you now—he 
has the key” 
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“ What, the other man under you?” 

“Yes,” replied Marables, hastily ‘“T’ve been thinkmg, 
Jacob, that you may as well remzin on shore till we start You 
can be of no use here” 

To this I had no objection, but I often went on board 
during the fortnight that the barge remained, and soon became 
very partial to Marables ‘There was a kindness about him that 
won me, and I was distressed to perceive that he was often 
very melancholy What surprised me most was, to find that 
during the first week the cabin was constantly locked, and that 
Marables had not the key , 1t appeared so strange that he, as 
master of the barge, should be locked out of his own cabin by 
his inferior 

One day I went early on board, and found not only the 
cabin doors open, but the other man belonging to her walking 
up and down the deck with Marables He was a well looking, 
tall, active young man, apparently not thirty, with a general 
boldness of countenance strongly contrasted with a furtive 
glance of the eye He had asort of blue smock frock over 
all, and the trousers which appeared below were of a finer tex- 
ture than those usually worn by people of his condition 

“ This 1s the lad who 1s bound to the barge,” said Marables. 
“Jacob, this is Fleming ” 

«So, younker,” said Fleming, after casting an inquiring eye 
upon me, “ you are to sail with us, are you? It’s my opinion 
that your room would be better than your company However, 
if you keep your eyes open, I’d advise you to heep your mouth 
shut When I don’t hike people’s company, T sometimes give 
them a hoist into the stream—so keep a sharp look out, iy 
joker ” 

Not very well pleised with this address, I answered, “I 
thought Marables had charge of the craft, and that I was to 
look to him for orders ” 

“Did you, indeed '” replied Fleming, with a sneer “I say, 
my lad, can you swim?” 

“No, I can’t,’ replied I—“ I wish I could ” 

“Well, then, take my advice—learn to swim as fast as you 
can, for I have a strong notion that one day or other, I shall 
take you by the scruff of the neck, and scnd you to look after 
your father” 


“Fleming! Fleming! pray be quiet!” said Marables, who 
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had several times pulled him by the sleeve. “He's only 
joking, Jacob,” continued Marables to me, as, indignant at the 
mention of my fathers death, I was walking away to the shore, 
ever the other lighters 

“Well,” replied I, turning round, “if I am to be tossed over- 
board, it’s just as well to let Mr Drummond know, that if I’m 
missing he may guess what’s become of me” 

“Pooh ! nonsense!” said Fleming, immediately altering his 
manner and comirg to me where I stood, in the barge next to 
them ‘“Guve us your hand, my boy, I was only trying what 
stuff you were mide of. Come, shake hands, I wasn’t in 
earnest ” 

I took the proffered hand, and went on shore ‘“ Never- 
theless,” thought I, “I'll leirn to swim, for I rather think he 
was in earnest” And I took my first lesson that day , ind, by 
dint of practice, soon acquired that very necessary art Had it 
not been for the threat of Fleming, I probably should not have 
thought of it, but it occurred to me that I might tumble, even 
if I were not thrown overboard, and that a knowledge of swim- 
ming would do no harm 

The day before the barge was to proceed down the niver to 
Sheerness, with a cargo of bricks, I called upon my worthy old 
master, Domine Dobiensis 

“ Salve pucr’” cred the old man, who was sitting in his 
study “Verily, Jacob, thou art come in good time I 
am at leisure, and will give thee a lesson Sit down, my 
child” 

The Domine opened the AEneid of Virgil, and commenced 
forthwith I wis fortunate enough to please him with my off- 
hand translation , and, as he closed the book, I told him that I 
had called to bid him farewcll, as we started at daylight the next 
morning 

“Jacob,” said he, “thou hast profited well by the lessons 
which I have bestowed upon thee now take heed of that 
advice which I am now about to offer to thee There are many 
who will tell thee that thy knowledge 1s of no use, for what 
avail can the Latin tongue be to a boy on board of a lighter? 
Others may think that I have done wrong thus to instruct thce, 
as thy know edge may render thee viin—wz2/ exactius eruditiusque 
est-—or discontented with thy situation in life Such 1s too often 
the «ase, I grant , but it 1s because education 1s not as general 
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as it ought to be Were all educated, the superiority acquired 
or presumed upon by education would be lost, and the nation 
would not only be wiser, but happier It would judge more 
nghtly, would not condemn the measures of its rulers, which at 
present it cannot understand, and would not be ted away by the 
clamour and misrepresentation of the disaffected. But I must 
not digress, as time 1s short Jacob, I feel that thou wilt not 
be spoilt by the knowledge instilled into thee, but mark me, 
parade it not, for it will be vanity, and make thee enemies 
Cultivate thyself as much as thou canst, but in due season— 
thy duties to thy employer must be first attended to—but 
treasure up what thou hast, and lay up more when thou canst 
Consider it as hidden wealth, which may hereafter be advan 
tageously employed Thou art now but an apprentice in a 
barge , but whit mayest thou not be, Jacob, if thou art diligent 
—if thou fu God, and be honest ? I will now call to my mind 
some examplcs to stimulate thee in thy career” 

Here the Domine brought forward about forty or fifty 
mnstances from history, in which people from nothing had nsen 
to the highest rank and consideration , but, although I lstened 
to them very attentively, the reader will probably not regret 
the omission of the Domine’s catalogue Having concluded, 
the Domine gave me a Latin Testament, the Whole Duty of 
Man, and his blessmg ‘The matron added to them a large 
slice of seed cake, and by the time that I had returned to Mr 
Drummond’s, both the Domine’s precepts and the matron’s 
considcrate addition had becn well digested 

It was at six o'clock the next moining that we cast off our 
fastenings and pulled into the stream Ihe day wis lovely, the 
sun had msen above the trees, whch feathered their boughs 
down on the sloping lawns in front of the many beautiful 
retreats of the nobility and gentry which border the 1:ver, and 
the lamp of day poured a flood of hght upon the smooth and 
rapidly ebbing nver ‘Lhe heavy dew which hid fallen suring 
the mght studded the sides of the barge, and glittered like 
necklaces of diamonds , the mist and the fog had ~scended, ex- 
cept here and there, where 1t partially concealcd the landscape, 
boats laden with the produce of the market gardens in the 
vicinity were histening down with the tide to supply the 
metropolis , the watermen were in their wherries, cleaning and 
mopping them out, ready for their fares, the smoke of the 
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chimneys ascended 1n a straight line to heaven , and the distant 
chirping of the birds in the trees added to the hilanty and 
lightness of heart with which I now commenced my career as 
an apprentice 

I was forward, looking down the nver, when Marables called 
me to take the helm, while they went to breakfast He com- 
menced giving me instructions, but I cut them short by 
proving to him that I knew the river as well as he did Pleased 
at the information, he joined Fleming, who was preparing the 
breakfast un the cibin, and I was left on the deck by myself 
Theie, as we glided by every object which for years I had not 
seen, but which was immediately recognised, and welcomed as an 
old friend, with what rapidity did foimer scenes connected with 
them flash into my memory! There was the inn at the water 
side, where my father used to replenish the stone bottle , 1t was 
just where the birge now was, that I had hooked and pulled up 
the largest chub I had ever caught Now I arrived at the spot 
where we had run foul of another ciaft , and my father, with his 
pipe in his mouth and his ‘‘ Take it coolly,” which so exasperated 
the other parties, stood as alive before me Here—yes, it was 
here—exactly here—where we anchored on that fatal night, when 
I was left an orphan—ait was here that my father disappeared, and, 
as I lookcd down at the water, I almost thought I could perceive 
it again close over him, as it eddied by , and it was here that the 
black smoke The whole scene came fresh to my memory, 
my eyes filled with tears, and, for a little while, I could not see 
to stecr But I soon recovered myself, the freshness of the 
air, the bright sky overhead, the busy scene before me, and the 
necessity of attending to my duty, chased away my painful 
remembrinces , and when I had passed the spot, I was again 
checrful ind content 

In half an hour I had shot Putney Bridge, and was sweeping 
clear of the shallows on the reach below, when Marables and 
Fleming came up “How!” eaclumed Marables, “have we 
pissed the bridge? Why did you not call us?” 

“T have shot it without help miny and many atime,” rephed 
I, “when I was but ten years old Why should I call you from 
your breakfast? But the tides are high now, and the stream 
rapid , you had better get a sweep out on the bow, or we may 
tail on the bank ” 

“Well!” replied Fleming, with astonishment, “I had no 
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idea that he would have been any help to us, but so mach the 
better” He then spoke in a low tone to Marables. 

Marables shook his head. “Don’t try it, Fleming, it will 
never do” 

‘So you said once about yourself,” replied Fleming, with a 
laugh 

“T did—I did!” replied Marables, clenching both his hands, 
which at the time were crossed on his breast, with a look of 
painful emotion, “but I say again, don’t try it, nay, 1 say 
more, you sha// not.” 

‘Shall not?” rephed Fleming, haughtily 

“Ves,” replied Marables, coolly, “I say shall not, and I'll 
stand by my words Now, Jacob, give me the helm, and get 
your breakfast ” 

I gave up the helm to Marables, and was about to enter the 
cabin, when Fleming caught me by the arm, and stewed me 
round “I say, my joker, we may just as well begin as we 
leave off Understand me, that mto that cabin you never 
enter , and understand further, that if ever I find you in that 
cabin by day or night, I’ll break every bone in your body 
Your berth 1s forward , and as for your meals, you may either 
take them down there, or you may eat them on deck” 

From what I had already witnessed, 1 knew that, for some 
reason or another, Fleming had the control over Marables, 
nevertheless I replied, ‘If Mr Marables says it 1s to be so, 
well and good, but he has charge of this barge” Marables 
made no reply , he coloured up, seemed very much annoyed, 
and then looked up at the sky 

“You'll find,” continued Fleming, addressing me in a low 
voice, “that I command here—so be wise Perhaps the day 
may come when you may walk in and out of the cvbin as you 
pleise, but that depcnds upon yourself By and by, when we 
know more of each other ue 

“Never, Fleming, never!” interrupted Marables, in a firm 
and loud tone “It sha// not be” 

Fleming muttered what I could not hear, and, _oing into the 
cabin, brought me out my breakfast, which I despatched with 
good appetite , and soon afterwards I offered to take the helm, 
which offer was accepted by Marables, who retired to the cabin 
= Fleming, where I heard them converse for a long while m 
@ low tone. 
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The tide was about three quarters ebb, when the bargz 
arrived abreast of Millbank Marables came on deck, and 
taking the helm, desired me to go forward and see the anchor 
clear for letting go 

“‘ Anchor clear!” said I, “‘ Why, we have a good hour more 
before we meet the flood ” 

“T know that, Tacob, as well as you do, but we shall not go 
farther to-night Be smart, and see all clear” 

‘‘T went forward, and when the anchor and cable were ready, 
we let 1t go, and swung to the stream I thought, at the time, 
that this was not making the best of our way, as in duty bound 
to our master, but as I was not aware what Mvuables’ ordcrs 
might be, I held my tongue Whether Fleming thought that it 
was necessary to blind me, or whcther it was true that they werc 
only obcying their orders, he said to Marables in my hearing, 
‘Will you go on shore and give the letters to Mr Drummond’s 
correspondent, or shall I go for you?” 

“You hid better go,” replied Marables, carelessly, and 
shortly after they went to dinner m the cabin, Fleming bringing 
me mine out on deck 

The flood tide now made, and we rode to the stream 
Having nothing to do, and Marables as well as Fleming ap 
pearing to avoid me, I brought the Domine’s Latin Testament, 
and amused myself with reading it About a quarter of an hour 
before dusk, Fleming made his appearance to go on shore He 
was genteelly, I may say fashionably, dressed in a suit of blach, 
wtha white neckcloth At first I did not recognise him, so 
surprised was I at his alteration, and my thoughts, as soon as 
my surprise was over, naturally turned upon the singularity of 
a man who worked in a barge under another, now assuming the 
dress and appearance ofa gentleman Marables hauled up the 
little skiff which lay astern Fleming jumped in and shoved off I 
watched him till I perceived him land at the stairs, and then turncd 
round to Marables “TI can’t understand all this,” observed I 

‘“‘T don’t suppose you can,” rephed Marables “but still I 
could explain it, if you will promise me faithfully not to say a 
word about it” 

“‘{ will make that promise, if you satisfy me that all 1s nght,” 
answered I 

“As to all being right, Jacob, that’s as may be, but if I 
prove to you that there 1s no harm done to our master, I sup 
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pose you will keep the secret However, I must not allow you 
to think worse of it than it really 1s, no, I’ll trust to your good 
nature You wouldn’t harm me, Jacob?” Marables then told 
me that Fleming had once been well to do in the world, and 
during the long illness and subsequent death of Marable’s wife, 
had lent him money, that Fleming had been very umprudent, 
and had run up a great many debts, and that the bailiffs were 
after him On this emergency he had applied to Marables to 
help him, and that, in consequence, he had received him on 
board of the barge, where they never would think of looking for 
him , that Fleming had fnends, and contrived to go on shore at 
night to see them, and get what assistance he could from them 
in money 1m the meantime, his relations were trying what they 
could do to arrange with his creditors ‘ Now,” said Marables, 
after this narration, “how could I help assisting one who has 
been so kind to me? And what harm does it do Mr Drum- 
mond? If Fleming can’t do his work, or won’t, when we un- 
load, he pays another man himself, so Mr Drummond 18 not 
hurt by it ” 

“That may be all true,” rephed I, “but I cannot magine 
why I am not to enter the cabin, and why he orders about here 
as mister ” 

“Why, you see, Jacob, I owe him money, and he allows me 
so much per week for the cabin, by which means I shall pay it 
off Do you understand now?” 

“Yes, I understand what you have said,” replied I 

“Well, then, Jacob, I hope you’ll say nothing about it. It 
would only harm me, and do no good.” 

“That depends upon Fleming’s behaviour towards me,” 
replied I “I will not be bullied and made uncomfortable by 
him, depend upon it, he has no business on board the barge, 
that’s clear, and J am bound ’prentice to her I don’t wish to 
hurt you, and as I suppose Fleming won't be Jong on board I 
shall say nothing, unless he treats me ul” 

Marables then left me, and I reflected upon what he had 
said It appeared all very probable, but still I was not sats 
fied Iresolved to witch narrowly, and if anyt>.ng occurred 
which excited more suspicions, to inform Mr Drummond upon 
our return Shortly fterwards Marables came out again, and 
told me I might go to bed, and he would keep the deck till Fle 
ming’s return I assented, and went down to the cuddy, but I 

gE 
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did not much hke this permission It appeared to me as if he 
wanted to get nd of me, and IJ Jaid awake turning over in my 
mind all that I had heard and seen About two o’clock im the 
morning I heard the sound of oars, and the skiff strike the side 
of the barge I did not go up, but I put my head up the 
scuttle to see what was going on It was broad moonlight, 
and almost as clear as day Fleming threw up the painter of 
the skiff to Marables, and, as he held 1t, lifted out of the boat 
a blue bag, apparently well filled The contents jingled as it 
wis landcd on the dech He then put out a yellow silk hand- 
herchicf full of something else, and having guned the deck, 
Marablcs wilked aft with the painter m his hand until the shiff 
had diopped astern, where he mide it fast, and returned to 
Fleming, who stood close to the blue bag I heard Fleming 
ask M wables, in a low voice, 1f I were n bed, and an answer 
given in the wffirmative J dropped my hcad immediately that 
I might not be discovered, and turned into my bed place I 
wis restless for a long while, thought upon thought, surmise 
upon surmise, conjecture upon conjecture, and doubt upon 
doubt, occupied my brain, until at last 1 went fast asleep—so 
fast, that I did not wake until summoned by Fleming _ I rose, 
and when I cime on deck, found that the anchor had been 
wcighed more than two hours, ind that we were past all the 
briages “Why, Jacob, my man, you’ve had a famous nap,” 
sud Fleming, wth appirent good humour, “now go aft, and 
get your brcakfast, it has been waiting for you this half hour ” 
By the mainnner of Fleming, 1 took it for granted that 
Marables had acquainted him with our conversation, and m 
deed, from that time, during our whole trip, Fleming treated 
me with kindness and familiinty The veto had not, however, 
been taken off the cabin, which I never attempted to enter 


CHAPTER VII 


The Mystery becomes more and more interesting, and I determume to find 8 
out—Prying after things locked up, IL am locked up myself—Fleming 
proves to me that his advice was good when he recommended me to learn to 
swem 


On our arrival off the Medway, I had just gone down to bed, 
and was undressing, when I heard Fleming come on deck am 
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haul up the boat. Ilooked up the hatchway, it was very dark, 
but I could perceive Marables hand him the bag and handker. 
chief, with which he pulled on shore He did not return until the 
next morning at daylight, when I met him as he came up the side, 
“Well, Jacob,” said he, “ you’ve caught me I’ve been on shore 
to see my sweetheart, but you boys ought to know nothing 
about these things Make the boat fast, there’s a good lad ” 
When we were one night discharging our cargo, which was for 
government, I heard voices alongside From habit, the least 
noise now awoke me a boat stnking the side was certain so to 
do Itwasthen about twelve o’clock I looked up the hatch- 
wy, petccived two men come on board and enter the cabin 
with packiges They remained there about ten minutes, and 
then, escorted to the side by Fleming, left the barge When 
the barge was cleared, we hauled off to return, and im three 
diys were again alongside of Mr Drummond’s wharf The 
kindness both of Marables and of Fleming had been very great 
They lived in a style very superior to what they could be 
expected to do, and I fared well in consequence 
On our arrival at the wharf, Marables came up to me, and 
said, ‘‘ Now, Jacob, as I have honestly told you the secret, I 
hope you won't ruin me by saying a word to Mr Drummond ” 
I had before made up my mind to say nothing to my master 
until my suspicions were confirmed, and I therefore gave my 
promise, but I had also resolved to impart my suspicions, as 
well as whit I had seen, to the old Domine On the third day 
after our arrival I walked out to the school, and acquainted 
him with all that had passed, and asked him for his advice 
“Jacob,” said he, “thou hast done well, but thou mightest 
have done better, hadst thou not given thy promise, which 1s 
sacred, I would have taken thee to Mr Drummond, that thou 
mightest impart the whole, instanter Ihkeitnot. Evil deeds 
are done indarkness Woctem peccatts et fraudibus objiuce nubem 
Still, as thou sayest, nought 1s yet proved Watch, therefore, 
J xcob—watch carefully over thy master’s interests, and the 
interests of society at large Its thy duty, I may say, Vigdare 
noctesque diesqgue It miy be as Marables hath »aid—and all 
may be accounted for, still, I say, be careful, and be honest.” 
I followed the suggestions of the Domme we were soon 
laden with another cargo of bricks, to be dchvered at the same 
place, and proceeded on our voyage. Marables and Fleming, 
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finding that I had not said a word to Mr Drummond, treated 
me with every kindness Fleming once offered me money, 
which I refused, saying that I had no use forit I was on the 
best terms with them, at the same time that I took notice of 
all that passed, without offering a remark to excite their susp1 

cions But not to be too prolix, it will suffice to say, that we 
made many trips during several months, and that during that 
time I made the following observations —that Fleming went on 
shore at night at certain places, taking with him bags and 
bundles, that he generally returned with others, which were 
taken into the cabin, that sometimes people came off at night, 
and remained some time 1n the cabin with him, and that all 
this took place when it was supposed that I was asleep The 
cabin was invariably locked when the barge was lying at the 
wharfs, if Fleming was on shore, and at no time was I permitted 
to enter it Marables was a complete cipher in Fleming’s 
hands, who ordered everything as he pleased, and, 1n the con- 
versations which took place befo1e me, with much less restraint 
than at first, there appeared to be no idea of Fleming’s leaving 
us As I felt convinced that there was no chance of discovery 
without further efforts on my part, and my suspicions increasing 
daily, I resolved upon running some hazard My chief wish 
was to get into the cabin and eximine its contents, but this 
was not easy, and would, in all probability, be a dangerous 
attempt One night I came on deck in myshirt We were at 
anchor off Rotherhithe it was a dark night, with a drizzling 
rain JI was hastening below, when I perceived a light still 
burning mm the cabm, and heard the voices of Marables and 
Fleming I thought this a good opportunity, and, having no 
shoes, walked softly on the wet deck to the cabin door, which 
opened forward, and peeped through the crevices Marables 
and Fleming were sitting opposite each other, at the little table 
There were some papers before them, and they were dividing 
some money Marables expostulated at his share not being 
sufficient, and Fleming laughed and told him he had earned no 
more Fearful of being discovered, I made a silent retreat, 
and gained my bed It was well that I had made the resolu- 
tion, for just as I was putting my head below the hatch, and 
drawing it over the scuttle, the door was thrown open, and 
Fleming came out. I pondered over this circumstance, and 
the remark of Fleming, that Marables had not earned any 
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more, and I felt convinced that the story told me by Marables 
relative to Fleming was all false his conviction stimulated 
me more than ever to discover the secret, and many and many 
a night did I watch, with a hope of being able to examine the 
caoin, but it was to no purpose, either Fleming or Marables 
eas always on board I continued to report to the Domine all 
I had discovered, and he agreed at last, that it was better that 
I should not say anything to Mr Drummond until there was 
the fullest proof of the nature of their proceedings 
The cabin was now the sole object of my thoughts, and many 
were the schemes resolved 1n my mind to obtain an entrance. 
Fatima never coveted admission to the dreadful chamber of 
Bluebeard, as I did to ascertain the secrets of this hidden 
receptacle One night Fleming had quitted the barge, and 
I ascended from my dormitory Marables was on deck, 
sitting upon the water cask, with his elbow resting on the 
unwale, his hand supporting his head, as 1f m deep thought. 
he cabin doors were closed, but the hght still remained 
init I watched for some time, and perceiving that Marables 
did not move, walked gently up to him He was fast asleep, 
I waited for some little time alongside of him At last he 
snored It was an opportunity not to be lost I crept to 
the cabin door, it was not locked Although I did not fear 
the wrath of Marables, in case of discovery, as I did that of 
Fleming, it was still with a beating heart and a tremulous hand 
that I gently opened the door, pausing before I entered, to 
ascertain if Marables were disturbed He moved not, and 
I entered, closing the door after me I caught up the hght, 
and held it in my hand as I hung over the table On each 
side were the two bed places of Marables and Fleming, which 
I had before then had many a partial glimpse of In front of 
the bed places were two lockers, to sit down upon’ I tned 
them—they were not fast—they contained their clothes At 
the after part of the cabin were three cupboards , I opened the 
centre one, 1t contained crockery, glass, and knives and forks, 
I tried the one on the starboard side, 1t was Jocked, but the 
key was in it I turned it gently, but bemg a good lock, it 
snapped loud I paused in tear—but Marables still slept. 
The cupboard had three shelves, and every shelf was loaded 
w th silver spoons, forks, and every variety of plate, mixed with 
watches, bracelets, and ornaments of every description. There 
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was, I perceived, a libel on each, with a peculiar mark. Wish- 
mg to have an iccurite survcy, and encouraged by my dis- 
covery, I turned to thc cupbowd opposite, on the larboard 
side, and I opened it It contamed silk handkerchiefs in 
every variety, lice veils, ind various other articles of value, 
on the lowcr shclf werc laid three purs of pistols I was now 
satisfied, and closing the last cupboard, which had not been 
locked, was 1bout to retreat, when I recollected that I had not 
re locked the first cupboard, and that they might not, by finding 
it Open, suspect my visit, I turned the key It made a louder 
snap than before 1 heard Marables start from his slumber on 
deck , 1n a moment | blew out the lamp, and remained quiet. 
Marablcs got up, took a turn or two, looked at the cabin doors, 
which were shut, and opencd them a little Perceiving that 
the lamp had, 1s he thought, gonc out, he shut them again, and, 
to my consternation, turned the hey There I was, locked up, 
urtil the arrival of kleming—then to be left to his mercy I 
hardly knew how to act it last T resolved upon calling to 
Marables, as I dreaded his angcr less than Fleming’s Then tt 
occurrcd to me that M iribics might come in, feel for the lamp 
to re light it, and that, 15 hc came in on one side of the cabin, 
I might, in the dirk e.c1pe by the other This ll but forlorn 
hope prevented me for some time from applying to him == At 
last I mide up my mind that I would, and ran from the locker 
to call through the door, when I hcard the sound of oars =I 
paused again—loitc1.d—the boat was alongside, and I heard 
Fleming jump upon the deck 

“ Quick,” said he to Marables, 1s he cme to the cabin door, 
and tried to open it, “we've no time to lose—we must get up 
the sachs, and sink everything ‘Two of them have ’peached, 
and the fence will be discovered ” 

He took the key from Marables, and opened the door, I 
had replaced the lamp upon the table Fleming entered, took 
a seat on the locker on the larborrd side, and felt for the lamp 
Marables followed him, and sat down on the starboard locker, 
—escape was impossible With a throbbing heart I sat in 
silence, watching my fite In the mean time Fleming had 
iken out of his pockct his phosphorus match box I heard 
the tin too pulled open—even the slight rustling of the one 
match selected was perceived Another second it was with- 
drawn from the bottle, and a WWd flame of light Ulumined the 
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deck cabin, and discovered me to their view Staggered at my 
appearance, the match fell from Flemings hand, and all was 
dark as before, but there was no more to be gained by 
darkness—I had been discovered 

“Jacob!” cried Marables 

“Will not live to tell the tale,” added Fleming, with a 
firm voice, as he put another match into the bottle, and then 
re lighted the lamp “Come,” said Fleming fiercely , “ out of 
the cabin immediately ” 

I prepared to obey him. Ficming went out, and f{ was 
following him round his side of the table, when Marables 
interposed 

“Stop Fleming, what is that you mean to do?” 

“Silence him!” retoited Fleming 

“But not murder him, surely?” cried Marables, trembling 
from head to foot “You will not, dare not, do that ” 

‘What 1s 1t that I dare not do, Marables? but 1t 1s useless 
to talk , 1t 1s now his hfe or mine One must be sacrificed, and 
I will not die yet to please him ” 

“You shall not—by God, Fleming, you shall not!” cred 
Mvuables, scizing hold of my other arm, and holding me tight 

I added my resistance to that of Marables , when Fleming, 
perceiving that we should be masters, took a pistol from his 
pocket, and struck Maribles a blow on the head, which 
rendered him senseless Ihrowing away the pistol, he dragecd 
me out of the crbin ‘I was strong, but hc wac very powerful, 
my resistance availed me nothing by degrces he forced me to 
the side of the birgc, and, lifting me up in his arms, dished me 
into the dark and rapidly flowing water It was fortunite for 
me that the threat of kKleming, upon our first meeting, hid 
induced me to practise swimming, ind still more fortunate that 
I was not encumbered with any other clothes than my shrrt, 
in which I had come on deck As it was, I was carried awiy 
by the tide for some time before I could mse, ind at such 
a distance that Fleming, who probably watched, did not 
perceive that 1 came up agun_ Still, I had 4ut httle hopes 
of saving myself in a dark night, and at nearly a quarter of 
a mile from shore I struggled to heep myself afloat, when 
I heard the sound of oars, a second or two more, and I saw 
them over my hcad I grasped at and seized the last, as the 
others passed me, crying “ Help !” 
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“What the devil! Oars, my men, here’s somebody over 
board,” cried the man, whose oar I had seized 

‘They stopped pulling , he dragged im his oar till he could lay 
hold of me, and then they hauled me into the boat I was 
exhausted with cold and my energetic struggles m the water, 
and it was not until they had wrapped me up mm a great coat, 
and poured some spints down my throat, that I could speak. 
They inquired to which of the craft I belonged 

“The Polly barge ” 

“The very one we are searching for Where about 1s she, 
my lad?” 

I directed them the boat was a large wherry, pulling six 
oars, belonging to the River Police The officer in the stern 
shects, who steered her, then said, “How came you over 
board?” 

“T was thrown overboard,” replied I, “by a man called 
Fleming ” 

“‘ [he name he goes by,” cned the officer “Give way, my 
lads There’s murder, 1t appears, as well as other charges ” 

In a quarter of an hour we were alongside—the officer and 
four men sprang out of the boat, leaving the other two with 
directions for me to remun in the boat. Coid and miserable 
as I was, I was too much interested in the scene not to nse up 
from the stern sheets, and pay attention to what passed When 
the officer and his men gained the deck, they were met by 
Fleming in the advance, and Marables about a yard or two 
behind 

‘What's all this?” cried Fleming, boldly ‘ Are you river 
pirates, come to plunder us?” 

“Not exactly,” replied the officer, “but we are just come to 
overhaul you Deliver up the key of your cabin,” continued he, 
after trying the door, and finding it locked 

“With all my heart, 1f you prove yourselves authorised to 
search,” replicd Fleming , “ but you'll find no smuggled spints 
here, I can tell you Mnrables, hand them the key, I see that 
they belonz to the river guurd ” 

Marables, who had never spoken, handed the key to the 
Officer, who, opening a dark lanthorn, went down into the cabin 
and proceeded in his search, leaving two of the men to take 
charge of Fleming and Marables But his search was m vain 3 
he could find nothing, and he came out on the deck 
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“Well,” said Fleming, sarcastically, “have you made a 
seizure ?” 

“Wait a little,” said the officer, “how many men have you 
in this barge?” 

“Vou see them,” replied Fleming 

“Ves, but you have a boy where 1s he?” 

* “We have no boy,” rephed Fleming , “two men are quite 
enough for this craft ” 

“Still I ask you, what has become of the boy? for a boy was 
on your decks this afternoon ” 

‘“‘ If there was one, I presume he has gone on shore again ” 

“‘ Answer me another question which of you threw him over- 
board P” 

At this query of the officer, Fleming started, while Marables 
cried out, “It was not I, I would have saved him O that the 
boy were here to prove it!” 

“‘T am here, Marables,” said I, coming on the deck, “and I 
am witness that you tried to save me, until you were struck 
senseless by that ruffian Fleming, who threw me overboard, that 
I might not give evidence as to the silver and gold which I 
found im the cabin , and which I overheard him tell you must 
be put into sacks and sunk, as two of the men had ’peached ” 

Fleming, when he saw me, turned round, as if not to look at 
me. Hus face I could not see, but after remaining a few 
seconds 1n that position, he held out his hands in silence for 
the handcuffs, which the officer had already taken out of his 
pocket Marables, on the contrary, sprang forward as soon as 
I had finished speaking, and ciught me in his arms 

“My fine, honest boy' I thank God—I thank God! All 
that he his said is true, sir You will find the goods sunk 
astern, and the buoy rope to them fastened to the lower pintle 
of the rudder Jacob, thank God, you are safe! I little thought 
to see you igun There, sir,” continued he to the offitcr, hold- 
ing out his hands, “I deserve it all I had not strength of 
mind enough to be honest ” 

[he handcuffs were put on Marables as well as on Fleming, 
and the officer, allowing me time to go down and put on my 
clothes, hauled up the sacks contuning the valuables, and 
leaving two hands in charge of the barge, rowed ashore with us 
all in the boat It was then about three o’clock in the morning, 
and I was very glad when we arrived at the receiving-houre, 
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and I was permitted to warm myself before the fire As soon 
as I was comfortable, I laid down on a bench and fell fast 
asleep. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


One of the ups and downs of Lifc—Up before the Magrstrates, then down the 
Rever agen in the Lighter—The Toms—A light heart upon two stuks— 
Recerve my first lesson in singing—Our Las hter well manned with tao boys 
and a fraction 


I pip not awake the next morning till roused by the police, 
who brought us up before the mogistrates The crowd that 
followed uppeared to make no distinction between the prisoners 
and the witness, and remarks not very complunentary, and to 
me very annoying were hberilly made “ He’s a young hand 
for such work,” cried one “ Lhere’s gallows marked in his 
face,” observed another, to whom, when I turned round to look 
at him, I certaunly could have returned the compliment Ihe 
station was not far from the muigistrite’s office, and we soon 
arrived }=The principal oflicer went into the inner raom, and 
communicated with the migistrites before they came out and 
took their scits on the bench 

‘Where 1s Jacob Faithful? My lad, do you know the nature 
of an oath P” 

I answercd in the affirmative , the oath was administered, 
and my evidence taken down It was then read over to the 
prisoners, who were asked if they hid anything to say in their 
defence Fleming, who had sent for his liwyer, was advised to 
mike no answer Muarables quietly rephed, that all the boy had 
said was quite true 

“ Recollect,” said the magistrate, “‘ we cannot accept you as 
king’s evidence, thit of the boy 1s considered sufficient ” 

“I did not intend that you should,” replied Marables “J 
only want to ease my conscience, not to try for my pardon ” 

‘Lhey were then committed for triul, and led away to prison. 
I could not help going up to Marables and shaking his hand, 
before he was led away He lifted up his two arms, for he was 
still handcuffed, and wiped his eyes, saying, ‘“ Let 1t be a warn- 
mg to you, Jacob—not that I think you need it, but still I once 
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was honest as yourself—and look at me now” And he cast his 
eyes down sorrowfully upon his fettcred wrists They quitted 
the room, Fleming giving me a look which was very signifi 
cant of what my chance would be, if ever I fell into his 
clutches 

‘We must detain you, my lad,” observed one of the magis 
trates, “without you can procure a sufficient bail for your 
appearance as witness on the tnal” 

I replied, that I knew of no one, except my mister, Mr Drum. 
mond, and my schoolmaster, and had no means of letting them 
know of my situation 

‘Lhe magistrate then dirccted the officer to go down by the 
first Brentford coach, acquaint Mr Drummond with what had 
passed, and that the hghter would remain in charge of the nver 
police until he could send hands on board of her, and I was 
allowed to sit down on a bench behind the bir It was not 
until past noon thit Mr Drummond, accompanied by the 
Domine, made his appearance ‘lo save time, the magistrates 
gave them my deposition to read, they put in bail, and I was 
permitted to leave the court We went down by the corch, but, 
as they went inside and I wds out, I had not many questions 
asked until my arrival at Mr Drummond’s house, when I gave 
them a detailed account of all that had happened. 

“Proh! Deus!” exclaimed the Domine, when I had finished 
my story ‘ Whatanescape! How narrowly, as Propertius 
hath it femininely, ‘ Zripz/ur nobis pampridim carus puer’ Well 
was it that thou hadst learnt to swim—verily thou must have 
struggled lustily ‘Puznatin adversas wre natator aquas,’ yea, 
lustily for thy hfe, child Now, God be praised!” 

But Mr Drummond was inxious that the hghter should be 
brought back to the wharf, he therefore give mc my dinner, 
for I had caten nothing that day, and then despatched me in a 
boat with two men, to bring her up the mver The next 
morning we arrived, and Mr Drummond, not having yet 
selected any other person to take her in charge, I was again 
some drys on shore, dividing my time betwecn the Domine 
and Mr Drummond’s, where I was always kindly treated, not 
ae hy him, but also by his wife, and his httle daughter 

rah 

A master for the lighter was soon found, and as I passed a 
considerable time under his orders, I must describe him par 
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ticularly He had served the best part of his hfe on board a 
man of war, had been in many general and single actions, and, 
at the battle of Trafalgar, had wound up his servitude with the 
loss of both his legs and an out pension from Greenwich Hos- 
pital, which he preferred to being received upon the esta- 
blishment, as he had a wife and child Since that time he had 
wolked on the mver He was very active, and broad- 
shouldered, and had probably, before he lost his legs, been a 
man of at least five feet eleven or six feet high, but, as he 
found that he could keep his balance better upon short stumps 
than long ones, he had reduced his wooden Icgs to about eight 
inches in length, which, with his square body, gave him the 
appearance of a huge dwarf He bore, and I will say most 
deservedly, an excellent character Hus temper was always 
cheerful, and he was a little inclined to drink, but the pnncipal 
feature in him was lightness of heart, he was always singing 
His voice was very fine and powerful When in the service, 
he used to be summoned to sing to the captain and officers, 
and was the delight of the forecastle His memory was re- 
tentive, and his stock of songs incredible , at the same time, he 
seldom or ever sang more than one or two stanzas of a song in 
the way of quotation, or if apt to what was going on, often 
altering the words to suit the occasion He was accompanied 
by his son Tom a lad of my own age, as merry as his father, 
and who had a good treble voice and a great deal of humour 

he would often take the song up from his father, with words of 
his own putting in, with ready wit and good tune We three 
composed the crew of the lighter, and, as there had already 
been considerable loss from demurrage, were embarked as soon 
as they arrived The name of the father was Tom Beazeley, 
but he was always known on the niver as “old Tom,” or, as 
some more learned wag had chnstened him, “the Werman on 
two sticks” As soon as we had put our traps on board, as old 
Tor alled them, he received his orders, and we cast off from 
the wharf The wind was favourable Young Tom was as 
active as a monkey, and as full of tricks His father took the 
helm, while we two, assisted by a dog of the small Newfound- 
land breed, which Tom had taught to take a rope 1n his teeth, 
and be of no small service to two boys in bowsing on a tackle, 
made sail upon the lighter, and away we went, while old Tom’s 
strain might be heard from either shore 
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** Tose, loose every sail to the breeze, 
The course of the vessel improve 
T’ve done with the toil of the seas 3 
Ve sailors, I’m bound to my love. 


“Tom, you beggar, 1s the bundle ready for your mother? 
We must drop the skiff, Jacob, at Battersea Reach, and send 
the clothes on shore for the u}d woman to wash or there'll be 
no clean shuts for Sunday Shove in your shirts, Jacob the 
old woman won’t mind that She used to wash for the mess 
Clap on, both of you, and get another pull at those haulyards 
That'll do, my bantams 

‘* Hoist, hoist, every sail to the breeze, 
Come, shipmztes, and join 1n the song, 


Let’s drink while the barge cuts the seas, 
To the gale that may drive her along 


Tom, where’s my pot of tea? Come, my boy, we must 
pipe to breakfast Jacob, there’s a rope towing overboard, 
Now, Tom, hand me my tea, and I'll steer with one hand, 
drink with the other, and as for the legs, the less we say abuut 
them the better 

** No glory I covet, no nches I want, 


Ambition 1s nothing to me 
But one thing I beg of kind Heaven to grant——” 


Here Tom’s treble chimed in, handing him the pot, 
‘6 For breakfast a good cup of tea” 


“‘Silence, you sea cook ' how dare you shove in your penny 
whistle? How’s tide, Tome” 
“Three quarters ebb ” 
“No, it a’n’t, you thef, how 1s it, Jacob?” 
“ About half, I think.” 
* And you're night ” 
‘What water have we down here on the side?” 
“You must give the point a wide berth,” replied I, “the 
shoal runs out ” 
“Thanky, boy, so I thought, but wasn’t sure ” and then old 
Tom burst out in a beautiful air 
** Trust not too much your own opmuon, 
When your vessel’s under weigh, 


Let good advice still bear domimoa 
That’s a compass will not stray ” 
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“Old Tom, 1s that you?” hallooed a man from anothes 
barge 

“Yes, what’s left of me, my hearty ” 

“You'll not fetch the bridgcs this tide—there’s a strong 
breeze right up the reaches below” 

“Never mind, we'll do all we can. 

*¢ Tf unassul’d by squall or shower, 
Wafted by the gentle gales, 


Let s not lose the favouring hour, 
While success attends our sails ™ 


“Brivo, old 1om! why don’t the boys get the hnes out, for 
all the fishes uc listenin, to you,” ced the man, as the barges 
werc puted by the wind and tide 

“JT did once belong to a small craft, culled the Aron,” 
observed old Lom, “ ind they siy as how the stoiv was, that 
that chap could mile the fish follow him just when he plcased 
I know that when we were in the North Sea, the shoals of seals 
would follow the ship if you whistled, but those brutes have 
ears—now fish hav n’t got none 

66 Oh well do I remember that cold dreary land, 
Where the northern light, 


In the winter’s night, 
Shonc bright on its snowy strand 


Jicob, have you finished your breakfast? Here, take the 
helm, while I and Tom put the craft a little mto applepie 
order ” 

Old Tom then stumped forward, followed by his son afd 
the Newfoundlind dog, who appeared to consider himself as 
one of the most usciul personigcs on board After coiling 
down the ropes, and swecping the decks, they went into the 
cabin to make their little arrangements 

“A good lock thit, Tom,” cried the father, turning the key 
of the cupboard (I recollected it, and that its snapping so 
loud was the occasion of my being tossed overboard) Old 
Tom continued “I say, Tom, you won’t be able to open that 
cupboard, so Ill put the sugar and the grog into it, you scamp, 
{t goes too fast, when you're purser’s stcward 

** For grog 1s our larboard and starboard, 
Our main mast, our mizcn, our log, 
On shore, or at sea, or when harbour’d, 
The marmer’s compass 1s grog ” 
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“But it ar’n’t a compass to steer steady by, father,” replied 
Tom 

“Then don’t you have nothing to do with it, Tom ” 

“T only takes a little, father, because you mayn’t take too 
much ” 

“ Thanky for nothing, when do I ever take too much, you 
scamp P” 

‘‘ Not too much for a man stinding on his own pins, but too 
much for a man on two broomsticks ” 

“Stop your jaw, Mr Tom, or Pll unscrew one of the broom- 
sticks, and lay it over your shoulders ” 

“Before it’s out of the socket, Pll give you ep dail ~=What 
will you do then, father?” 

“Catch you when I can, Tom, as the spider takes the fly ” 

“Whit’s the good o’ that, when you can’t bear malice for 
ten minutes ?” 

‘“‘Very true, Tom, then thank your stars that you have two 
good legs, and that your poor father has none ” 

“‘T very often do thank my stars, and that’s the truth of it, 
but what’s the use of being angry about a drop of rum, or 
a handful of sugar?” 

*““ Because you takes more than your «<llowance.” 

“Well, do you take less, then all will be nght.” 

“ And why should I take less, pray ?” 

““Beciuse you're only half a man, you hiven’t any legs to 
proviule for, as I have” 

*“Now I tcll you, Tom, that’s the very reason why I 
should have more, to comfort my old body for the loss of 
them ” 

‘When you lost your legs you lost your ballast, father, and, 
therefore, you mus’n t carry too much sail, or you'll topple over- 
board some dark mght If I drink the grog, it’s all for your 
good, you see” 

“You're a dutiful son in that way, at all events, and a sweet 
child, as far as sugar goes, but Jacob 1s to slecp in the cibin 
with me, and yow'll shake your blanket forward’ 

‘‘ Now that I consider quite unnatural, why part father and 
son ?” 

‘It’s not thit exactly, it’s only part'nz son and the groge 
bottle ” 

“ That's just as cruel, why part two such good frends?” 
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on ause, Tom, he’s too strong for you, and floors you some 
times ’ 

“Well, but I forgives him, it’s all done in good humour ” 

“Tom, you're a wag, but you wag your tongue to no pur- 
pose Liquor ar’n’t good for a boy lke you, and it grows 
upon you.” 

“Well, don’t I grow too? we grow together ” 

“You'll grow faster without 1t.” 

‘‘T’ve no wish to be a tall man cut short, like you.” 

“Tf I hadn’t been a tall man, my breath would have been 
eut short for ever, the ball which took my legs, would have cut 
you night in half” 

“ And the ball that would take your head off, would whistle 
over mine, so there we are equal again ” 

“‘ And there’s the grog, fast,” rephed old Tom, turning the 
key, and putting it into his pocket. ‘“‘That’s a stopper over 
all , so now we'll go on deck ” 

I have narrated this conversation, as it will give the reader a 
better idea of Tom, and his way of treating his father Tom 
was fond of his father, and although mischievous, and too fond 
of drinking when he could obtain liquor, was not disobedient 
orvicious We had nearly reached Battersea Fields when they 
returned on deck. 

“Do you know, Jacob, how the parish of Battersea came 
into possession of those fields?” 

No, I do not” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you, 1t was because the Battersea 
people were more humane and charitable than their neighbours, 
There was a time when those fields were of no yalue, now 
they’re worth a mint of money, they say The body of a poor 
devil, who was drowned 1n the river, was washed on shore on 
those banks, and none of the parishes would be at the expense 
of burying it The Battersea people, though they had least nght 
to be called upon, would not allow the poor fellow’s corpse to 
be lying on the mud, and they went to the expense Now, 
when the fields became of value, the other parishes were ready 
enough to claim them, but the case was tned, and as 1t was 
proved that Battersea had buried the body the fields were 
decided to belong to that parish So they were well paid for 
their humanity, and they deserved it. Mr Drummond says you 


know the river well, Jacob,” 
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“J was born on it” 

* Ves, so I heard, and all about your father and mother’s 
death. I was telling Tom of it, because he’s too fond of 
bowsing up his ib” 

“Well, father, theres no occasion to remind Jacob, the tear 
is in his eye already,” replied Tom, with cons:deration 

‘“‘T wish you never had any other 27 0f in your eye,—but never 
mind, Jacob, I didn’t think of whit I was saying Look ye, 
d’ye see that little house with the two chimneys—that’s nune, 
and therc’s my old womin—I wonder what she’s about just 
now” Old Tom pauscd for a while, with his eyes fixed on the 
object, and then burst out 


*¢ I’ve crossed the wide writers, I’ve trod the lone strand, 
I’ve triumph’d in bittle, Ive hi hted the brand 
I’ve borne the loud thunder of dcath oer the foam, 
Fame, riches, ne’er found them,—yet still found a home, 


“Tom, boy, hiul up the skiff and paddle on shore with the 
bundle , ask the old woman how she 1s, and tell her ’m heaity ” 
Tom was in the bc it ina moment, and pulling lustily for the 
shore” Ihat makes me recollect when I rcturncd to my mother, 
a’ter the first three years of my sea service I borrowed the 
skiff from the skipper—I was 1n a Greenlandman, my first ship, 
and pulled ashore to my mothers cottise undcr the cliff’ I 
thought the old soul would have dicd with yoy ” Hereold [om 
was silent, brushed a tear from his eye, and, as usual com- 
menced a stiain, sotto vice 


“ Why whnt’s that to you if mv eyes ’m a wiping? 
A teu 1s a pleasure, d yc sec, in its way 


“How miserible,” continucd he, after another pause, “the 
poor thing wis when I would go to sea—how she begged and 
piayed—boys have no feeling, that’s sartin ” 


** © barn, dinna leave me, to gang far away, 
O burn dinna leave me, ye re all that 1 hae, 
Think on a mither, the wind ind the wave, 
A mithcer set on ye, her feet on the grave 


“ However, she got used to it at last, as the woman said 

when she skinned the eels Tom’s a good boy, Jacob, but not 

steady, as thcy say you are His mother spoils him, and I 

can’t bear to be cross to hun neither , for his heart’s in the night 

place, after all, ALhere’s the old woman shaking her dishclout 
v 
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at us, asasignal I wish I had gone on shore myself, but I 
can’t step into these piper built little boats, without my tumiber 
toes going through at the bottom ” 


CHAPTER IX 


The two Toms tale to protooalling —Ticat) of J eace ratified between the bel 
lige ent parties— Lots of sun,s and suppir—T he largest mess of roast meat 
upon record 


Lom then shovcd oft the skiff When half way between the 
lighter and the shor, waile his mother stood watching us, he 
liy on his oars =‘ Jom, Tom!’ encd his mothcr, shu ing her 
fist at him, 1s he stooped down his head, “if you do, lom!’ 

“Tom, Tom!’ cried his father, shaking his fist also, “if 
you duc, Tom!” 

But lom wis not within reach of either puty , and he drog- 
ged a bottle out of the biskct which his mother hia intrusted 
to him, ind putting it to his mouth, took a long swig 

“ Thits enough, Tom!” screamcd his mother, from the shore 

“ Jhits too much, you rascal!” cried his fathcr, from the 
bar c 

Nuithcr admonition wis, however, minded by Tom, who took 
whit he considcied his allowince, and then vuy coolly pulled 
alongside, and handcd up the brisket and bundle of clean 
clothes on deck Jom then give the boats painter to his 
fither, who, I perceived, intended to salute him with the end 
of it as soon 15 he cimc up, but Lom wis too knowing—he 
surged the bout vherd, and was on deck and forwud before his 
fithcr could stump up to him = [he mun hatch wis opcn, and 
Tom put thit obstacle between his fither ind lumsclf before 
he commenced his pulcy 

‘Whits the matter, father?” said Tom, smiling, ind look- 
ing it me 

“Autcr, you scamp! Tow dire you touch the bottle ?” 

“ Phe bottl—the bottle’s thete, 1s good as ever” 

“ fhe giog is what I mcan —how dare you dnnk it ?” 

“Twas half way between iny mother and you, and soI drank 
succcs» ind long life to you both. Arn’t that bemg a very 
dutilul sone” 
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“J wish I had my legs back again, you rascal !” 

* You wish you had the grog back again, you mean, father 
You have to choose between—for if you had the grog, you’d 
keep your legs ” 

“For the matter of drinking the grog, you scamp, you seem 
determined to stand in my shoes” 

“Well, shoes are of no use to you now, father—why 
shouldn’t I? Why don’t you trust me? If you hadn’t locked 
the cupboard, I wouldn’t hive helped myself” And Tom, 
whose bootlace was loose, stooped down to mike it fast 

Old lom, who wis still in wrath, thought this a good oppor- 
tunity, as his sons hcad wis turned the other way, to step over 
the bricks, with which, as I before said, the hghtcr had been 
laden level with the mun hatchway, and take his son by sur- 
prise liom, who had no idea of this manceuvre, would 
certunly hive been cuptured, but, fortunately for him, one of 
the upper bricks turned ovcr, and let his father’s wooden leg 
down bctwcen two of the piles, wherc it was jammed fast Old 
Tom attemptcd to eatricite hiunself, but could not ‘Tom, 
Tom, come heic,” cricd he, “ ind pull me out ” 

“Not FI,” replied Lom, coolly 

“ Jacob, Jacob, come here , Lom, run and take the helm.” 

“Not I,’ replied Tom 

“Tocob, never mind the helm, she’ll drift all mght for a 
minute ,” cricd old Iom, “come, and help me ” 

But I had been so .muscd with the scene, and having a sort 
of feeling for young Iom, thit I declared it 1mpossible to leave 
the hclm without hcr going on the binks_ I therefore remained, 
wishing to sec in whit way the two loms would get out of their 
£ESPECtIVE SC1 IPCs 

““ Contound these 
herc all day ?” 

“No, father, I don’t suppose you will I shall help you 
diucectly ” 

“Well, then, why don’t you do it?” 

“ Beciuse I must come to terms You don’t think Id help 
mysclf to 1 thrashing, do you?” 

“T won't thrash you, Lom Shivcr my timbers if I do” 

‘They re in a fur way of being shivered as it 1s, I think 
Now {fithcr weic both even,” 

** How’s that e” 


! Tom, you scoundiel, 1m I to stick 
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“Why, you clapped a stopper over all on me this morning, 
and now you’ve got one on yourself” 

‘Well, then, take off mine, and I’ll take off yours” 

“Tf I unlock your leg, you'll unlock the cupboard?” 

“Yes” 

“And you promise me a siz one after dinner ?” 

“Yes, yes, as stiff as I stand here ” 

“No, that will be too much, for it would se¢ me fast I only 
like 1t about half and half, as I took 1t just now” 

Tom, who was aware that his father would adhere to his 
agreement, immediately went to his assistance, and throwing 
out some of the upper bricks, released him from his confine 
ment When old Tom was once more on the deck and on his 
legs, he observed, “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good 
The /oss of my legs has been the saving of you many a time, 
Mr Tom” 

It was now time to anchor, aS we were meeting the flood 
Tom, who officiited as cook, served up the dinner, which was 
reidy , and we were all very pleasant , ‘Tom treating his father 
with peifcct confidcnce As we had not to weigh again for 
some hours, our repast was prolonged, and old ‘lom, having 
fulfilled his promise to his son, of a s¢zf/ one, took one or two 
himself, and became very garrulous 

“Come, spin us a good yirn, father, we’ve nothing to do, 
and Jacob will like to hear you ” 

‘Well, then, so I will,” answered he ‘what shall it be 
about ? ” 

“Fire wd water, of course,” repliid Tom 

“Well, then, PU tell you something about both, since you 
wish it , how I came into his Majesty s sarvice through fre, and 
how the officer who pressed me went out of it through wa/er 
I was still prentice, and wanted about three months to sarve my 
timc, whcn, of course, £ should no longer be protected from 
sarving the king, whcn the ship I was in sailed up the Baltie 
with a cargo of bullocks We had at least two hundred on 
board, tied up on platforms on every deck, with thur heids 
close to the sides, and all their sterns looking in board They 
were fat enough when they were shipped, but soon dwindled 
away the weather was very bid, and the poor creatures rolled 
against each other, and sl:pped about in a way that it pitied you 
to see them. However, they were stowed so thick, that they 
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held one another up, which proved of service to them in the 
heavy gales which tossed the ship about like a pea in a rattle 
We had joined a large convoy, and were entering the Sound, 
when, as usual, it fell calm, and out came the Danish gunboats 
to attack us The men of war who had charge of the convoy 
behaved nobly , but still they were becalmed, and many of us 
were a long way astern Our ship was pretty well up, but she 
was too far in shore , and the Danes made a dash at us with the 
hope of making 2 capture The men of war, seeing what the 
enemy were about, sent boats to beat them off, but it was 
too late to prevent them boarding, which they did Not 
wishing to pecp through the bars of the gaol at Copenhagen, 
we left the ship in our boats on one sidc, just as the Danes 
boarded on the other, and pulled towards the men-of-war’s 
armed boxts coming to our assistance The men of-war’s boats 
pulled nght for the ship to retake her, which they did, certainly, 
but not before the enemy had sct fire to the vessel, and had 
then pulled off towaras another Seeing this, the men of war's 
boats agin give chase to the Danes, leaving us to extinguish 
the flames, which were now bursting out fore and aft, and 
clin bing like ficry serpents up to the main catharpings We 
soon found thit 1t was impossible , we remained as long as the 
heat ind smoke would permit us, and then we were obliged to 
be of , but I shall never forget the roaring and moaning of the 
poor animals who were then roasting alive It was acruel thing 
of the Danes to fire a vessel full of these poor cr-atures Some 
hid broken loosc, ind were darting up and down the decks 
goring others, and tumbling down the hatchways _ others 
remained trembling, or trying to snuff up a mouthful of fresh 
ur amongst the smoke, but the struggling and bellowing, as the 
fc crught the vessel fore and aft, and was grilling two hundred 
poor creatures at once, was 1t list shocking, and might have 
been heard fora mile We did all we could I cut the throxts 
o” a dozen, but they kicked and struggled so much falling 
down upon, and treading you under their feet and once lay 
upon me, and I expected to be burnt with them, for 1t was not 
until I was helped that I got clear of the pooranimal So we 
stayed as long 1s we could, and thcn left them to their fate, 
and the smell of burnt meit as we shoved off was as hornible 
as the cries and wiilings of the poor beasts themselves. The 
men-of-war’s boats returned, having chased away the Danes, and 
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very kindly offered us all a ship, as we had lost our own, $0 
that you see that by fe I was forced into his Majesty’s sarvice. 
Now, the boat which took us belonged to one of the fngates 
who had charge of the convoy, and the lieutenant who com- 
manded the boat was a sweung, tearing sort of a chap, who 
lived as if his hfe was to list forever After I was tiken on 
board, the captain ashed me if I would enter, and I thought 
that I might as well sarve the king handsomely, so I volunteercd 
It’s alwiys the best thing to do, when you're taken, and can’t 
help yourself, for you are more trustcd than a pressed man who 
1s Obstinate I hiked the sarvice from the first—the captain 
was not a particular man, according to some people’s idea of 
the sarvicc, she ®1sn’t in quite man of war fashion, but she was 
a happy ship, and the men would have followed and fought for 
the captain to the last drop of their blood ‘That's the sort of 
ship forme I’ve seen cleaner decks, but I never saw merrier 
heuts Lhe only onc of the officers disliked by the mcn was 
the lreutenant who pressed me, he hid a foul mouth ind no 
discretion , and as for swearing, it was really terrible to hear 
the words which came out of his mouth I don’t mind an oath 
rapped out in the heat of the moment, but he invented his 
oaths when he was cool, and let them out in his rage We were 
returning home, after having seen the convoy safe, when we met 
with a gale of wind in our teeth, one of the very worst I ever 
fell in with It had been blowing hard from the S W, and then 
shifted to the N W, and mide a cross sea, which wis tremcn- 
dous Now, the fiigite wis a very old vessel, and although 
they had oftcn hid her into dock ind repurcd her below, thcy 
had taken no notice of her upper works, which were as rotten 
asamedlar I think it was about three bclls in the middle 
watch, when the wind wis howling through the rigging, for we 
had no cinvis on her ’cept a strys ul and trysal, when the sty 
sul shect went, and she brorched to afore they could prevent 
hei The heutenint I spoke of had the watch, 1nd his 
voice wis heard through the 1o1rinz of the wind, sweuing it 
the men to haul down the staysail, that we might bend on the 
sheet, ind set it mght again, whcn, she having, I said, 
broached to, a wive—ay, a wave as high as the maintop almost, 
took the tngite nght on her broadsidc, and the bulwarks of the 
quartuiedech being, as T said, quite rottcn, cut them off clean 
level with the main chains, sweeping them, and guns, and men, 
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all overboird together The miszenmast went, but the main- 
mast held on, and I was under its lee at the time, and was 
saved by clinging on like a nigger, while for a minute I wis under 
the water, which carried almost all away with it to leeward 
As soon 18 the waiter passed over me, I Ilcohed up and around 
me—it wis quite 1wful , the quarter deck was cut off as with a 
knife— not a soul Icft thuie, that I could see, no mn at 
the whcel—mizen mist gone—shylights washed away—waves 
making a clei bicich, ind no defence, boats washed awry 
from the quirtcrs -all silent on deck, but plenty of noise below 
and on the main deck, for the ship wis nearly full of water, and 
all below were hurrying 1 1n their slurts, thinking that we 
were going down At Io t the ciptun crawled up, and clung 
by the stinclheons, followed by the first licutcenint and the 
officers, ind by degrces ail ws quict, the ship wis clc ircd, and 
the hands were turned up to muster under the hilidech There 
were forty seven mcn who did not answer to their names—they 
had been summoncd to inswer for their lives, poor fellows ! and 
the ec was also the swerving hentenant not to be found Weil, 
at list we got the hands on deck, and put her bcfcre the wind, 
scu lding undcr bire poles As we went vt to the tiflrail, the 
bulwark of which still 1emiuned, with about six fect of the 
quarter deck bulwark on eh side, we observed somcthing 
clinzing to the stern Inddcr, dipping every now and then into 
the sca, as it rosc under her countcr, and assisted the wind in 
driving her before the gile We soon mide it oit to be ami, 
and I went down, sipped 1 bowling knot ovcr the poor fellow, 
and with some dilficulty we were both hiulcd up agun— It 
proved to be the heutenant, who ] id been wished under the 
counter, ud clung to the stern lidder, and had thus miricu 
lously becn picsaived == It was along while befor he cime to, 
and he never did my duty the whole wock we vere out, till we 
got into Yumouth Roads, indced, he hardly ever spo] ¢ a word 
to any one, Lut secmed to be Uways in serous thought When 
we aitivcd, he give his commission to the ciptun, ind went on 
shore, went to school agun, they si, and dure tf for a parson, 
and for all I know, hell proach somewh re next Sundiy So 
you see, wakr drove him out of the survice, and fre forced me 
in There’s a yarn for you Jacob” 

“T hke it very much,” replicd I 

“And now ather, give us a whole song, 1nd none of your 
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httle bits” Old Tom broke out with the “Death of Nelson,® 
in a style that made the tune and words nng mm my ears for the 
whole evening 

The moon was up before the tide served, and we weighed 
our anchor, old Tom steering, while his son was preparing 
supper, and I remaining forward, keeping a sharp look out that 
we did not run foul of anything It was a beautiful mght, and 
as we passed through the several bridges, the city appeared as 
if it wcre illumimated, from the quantity of gas throwing a sort 
of halo of light over the tops of the buildings which occasionally 
marked out the main streets from the general dark mass—old 
T'om’s voice was still occasionally heard, as the scene brought 
to his remembrance his variety of song 

**For the murmur of thy hp, love, 
Comes sweetly unto me, 


As the sound of oars that dip, love, 
At moonlight in the sea’ 


I never was more delighted than when I heard these snatches 
of different songs poured forth in such melody from old Tom’s 
lips, the notes floating along the water during the silence of the 
night I turned aft to look at him, his face was directed 
upwards, looking on the moon, which glided majestically 
through the heavens, silvering the whole of the landscape 
‘The water was smooth as glass, and the rapid tide had swept 
us clea of the ranges of ships in the pool, both banks of the 
river were clcar, when old Tom again commenced 

**The moon 1s up, her silver beam 
Shines bower, and giove, and mountain over g 


A flood of radiance heaven doth seem 
To light thee, maiden, to thy lover 


“Toacob, how does the bluffnob bear? on the starboard 
bow ?” 
“VYes—broid on the bow, you'd better keep up half a 
point, the tide sweeps us fast ” 
“Very true, Jacob, look out, and say when Steady it 1s, boy 
**Tf o’er her orb a cloud should rest, 
’Tis but thy cheek’s soft Llush to cover 
He waits to clasp thee to his breast, 
The moon 1s up—go, meet thy lover 
“Tom, what have you got for supper, boy? What w that 
frizzing mn your frying-pan? Smells good, anyhow” 
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“Ves, and I expect will taste good too However, you look 
after the moon, father, and leave me and the frying pan to play 
our parts ” 

“While I sing mine, I suppose, boy 

“The moon 1s up, round beauty’s shrine, 
Love’s pilgnms bend at vesper hour, 


Earth breathes to heaven, and looks divine, 
And loveis’ hearts confess her power ” 


Old Tom stopped, and the frying p1n frizzed on, sending 
forth an odour which, if not grateful to Heaven, was peculiarly 
so to us mortals, hungry with the fresh air 

“How do we go now, Jacobe” 

“Steady, and all’s nght, but we shall be met with the wind 
next reach, and had better brail up the mainsail ” 

“Go then, ‘1om, and help Jacob” 

“T can’t leave the zvgous, father, not 1f the hghter tumbled 
overboard , 1t would bring more tears in my eyes to spoil them, 
now that they are frying so merily, than they did when I was 
cutting them up —_- Besides, the liver would be as black as the 
bends ” 

“Clip the frying pan down on deck, Tom, and brail the sail 
up with Jacob, thercs a good boy You can give it another 
shake or two afterwards 

*¢ Glide on, my baik, how sweet to rove, 
With such a beaming eye above ! 
“That’s mght, my boys, belay all that, now to our stations, 
Jacob on the look out, Tom to his frymg-pan, and I to the 
helm. 


** No sound 1s heard to breal the spell, 
Except the water’s gentle swell, 
While midnight, like a mimic day, 
Shines on to guide our moonhzht way 


“Well, the moon’s a beautiful creiture—God bless her! How 
of.en have we longed for her in the dark winter, channel 
cruizing, when the waves were flying over the Eddystone, ind 
trying in their malice to put out the light I don’t wonder at 
per ple making songs to the moon, nor at my singing them 
We'll anchor when we get down the next reach ” 

We swept the next reach with the tide, which was now 
slacking fast. Our anchor was dropped, and we all went 
to supper, and to bed. I have been particular in describing 
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the first day of my being on board with my new shipmates, as 
it may be taken as a sample of our every day life, Tom and his 
father fighting and invking fricnds, « | ing, singing, and spin- 
ning yarns Still, I shall have more sccnes to describe Our 
voyage was made, we took in a return cargo, and arrived at the 
proprietor’s wharf, when I found that I could not proceed with 
them the next voyage, as the trial of 1 lLming and Mirables was 
expectcd to come on in a fewdays ‘The lighter, therefore, 
took in another cargo, and sailcd without me, Mr Drummond, 
as usual, giving me the run of his house. 


CHAPTER X% 


LT hidp to hang my late lar emule for his attempt to drown me—One good 
turn desirzes another—Lhe sulject suldenly di pp ad at Newgate—A yarn 
we the law tin —lth du pr cautwns and picparations the Domine 
muthes his frst wja,e—TLo Giaresend 


Ir was on the 7th of November, if I recollect nghtly, that 
Fleming and Marables were called up to trial at the Old 
Buley, and I wis in the court, with Mr Drummond and the 
Domine, soon after ten o’clock After the judge had taken his 
scit, 1s their trial was first on the list, they were ushered in 
Ihey were both clean ind well dressed In Fleming I could 
perceive little difference, he was pic, but resolute but when 
I looked at Mirables, Iwas astonished Mr Drummond did 
not wt fist recoznise him ,—he nid fillen awry trom seventeen 
stone to, at the most thutecn — his clothes hung loosely about 
him- his ruddy cheel s had vanished—his nose wis becoming 
shup, und his full round face hid becn chingcd to an oblong 
Stull there remuncd thit natural good humoured expression in 
his countenance, rnd the swect smile played upon his lips His 
eves glinced fearfully round the court he fclt his disgraceful 
situvtion—the colour mo inted to his templcs and forchead 
and he then beciume gun pile as a shcect, cisting down his 
eycs, as if desirous to sec no morc 

After the indictment had been reid over, the prisoners were 
asked by the cleik whcther they pleaded guilty or not guilty 
“Not guilty,” replied Fleming, in a bold voice “John 
Marables— guilty or not guilty?” “Guilty,” replied Marables 
—“ multy, my lord ,” and he covered up his fice with his hands 
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Fleming was indicted on three counts ,—an assault, with 
intent to murder, having stolen goods im his possession, 
and for a burglary in a dwclling house, on such a date, 
but I understand that they hid ncirly twenty more charges 
against him, had these failed “Muables was indicted for 
having been an accessary to the list chirge, as receivei of 
stolen goods ‘The counsel for the clown, who opened tne 
trial, stated that Fleming, e@/zas Barkett, @/as Wenn, with 
many more adzases, had for a long while been at the head 
of the most notorious gang of thieves which had infested 
the metropolis for many vcars, that justice had long been 
in scarch of him, but that he had disappeared, and it had 
been supposed that he had quitted the kingdom to avoid 
the penaltics of the law, to which he had subjected himself 
by his cnormities It appeired, however, that he hid taken 
a step which not only blinded the officers of thc police, 
but at the same time had enibled the ging to c*rry on 
their depreditions with more impunity than ever He had 
concealed himself in a lighter on the river, and appcuing 
in her at one diligently pcrforming his duty, and euning 
his lvehhood as an honest man, had by such mcins been 
enrbled ta extcnd his influence, the number of his associtcs, 
and his .udicious schemes’ ‘Lhe principal means of detection 
in cises of burglary wis by advertising the goods, and the 
great difficulty on the put of such miscreants wis to obtain 
a ready sele for them—the receivers of stolcn goods being 
aware that the thieves were at their mercy, and must accept 
what was cffcred Now, to obviate these difiicultics, Fleming 
hid, as wc before observed, concealcd himself from justice 
on board of a river birge, which was mide the receptacle for 
stolen goods those wiich had becn nefinously ovtiuned 1 
one place, being by him and his associates canied up and 
cown the river in the c1vft, and disposed of it 1 gre it di cance, 
by which meins thc goods were never brought to light, so as 
to cnable the police to recognise or trice them — Lhis svstem 
hid now been carried on with great success for upwards of 
twclve months, and would, in all probability, have not been 
disovered even now, had it not been thit 1 quarrel as to 
profits had tiken place which hid induced two of his asso- 
ciates to give informition to the officers, and these two 
associates had also becn permitted to turn king’s evidence, 
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m a case of bureliry, m which Flemmg was a pmncipal, 
provided thit it was considered necessary But there was 
a more serious charge against the prisoner,—thit of having 
attempted the life of a boy, named Jacob Faithful, belonging 
to the lghter, and who, it appeared, had suspicions of what 
was going on, and, 1n duty to his master, hid carefully watched 
the proceedings, and given notice to others of what he had 
discovered from time to ttme The lad wis the chief evidence 
aginst the prisoner Ficming, and also against Marables, the 
other prisoner, of whom he could only observe, that circum- 
stances would transpire, during the tnal, in his favour, which 
he had no doubt would be wcll considered by his lordship 
He would not dctain the gentlcmen of the jury any longer, but 
at once call on his witnesses 

]w1s then summoned, again asked the same questions as to the 
nature of an orth, and the judge being satisfied with my replies, 
I gave my evidence as before , the judge, as I perceived, care- 
fully examining my previous deposition, to 1scertun if any- 
thing I now sud wis at viriance with my former asseltions 
I wis then cross examined by the counsel for Fleming, but he 
could not mike me vary in my evidence I did, however, trike 
the opportunity, whenever I was able, of siying all I could in 
favour of Maribles_ = At_ last the counscl said he would isk 
me no more questions I was dismisscd, and the police- 
officer who had picked me up, and other parties who identified 
the virious property as their own, and the manner in which 
they hid been robbed of 1t, were examined Lhe evidence was 
too clear to admit of doubt ‘the jury immediately returned 
a veidict of guilty 1g unst Fleming and M uables, but strongly 
recommended Maribles to the mercy of the crown lhe 
judge rose, put on his black cap, and addressed the prisoners 
as follows Ihe court was so still, that a pin falling might 
hive becn heard 

“You, Willam Tleming have been tricd by a jury of your 
countrymen, upon the charge of receiving stolen goods, to 
which you hive iddcd the most atrocious crime of intended 
murder You have hid a far and impartiil trial, and have been 
found guilty , and it xppcars that, even had you escaped in this 
instance, other charges, equally heavy, and which would equally 
consign you to condign punishment, were in readiness to be 
preferred against you Your life has been one of guilt, not 
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only in your own person, but also m abetting and stimulating 
others to crime, and you have wound up your shameful career 
by attempting the life of afellow creature To hold out to you 
any hope of mercy 1s impossible Your life 1s justly forfeited 
to the offended laws of your country , and your sentence 1s that 
you be rcmoved from this court to the place from whence 
you came, and from thence to the place of execution, there to 
be hanged by the neck till you are dead, and may God, 1n his 
infinite goodness, have mercy on your soul) 

“You, John Marables, have plcaded guilty to the charges 
brought against you, and it has appeired, during the evidence 
brought out on the trial, that, although you have been a party 
to these nefarious transactions, you arc fir from being hardened 
in your guilt [“ No, no'”«xclaimcd Marables] ‘I believe 
sincerely that you are not, and much rcgrct that one who, from 
the evidence brought forward, appears to have been, previously 
to this unfortunate connection, an honest man, should now 
appear 1n so disgraceful a siturtion A severe punishment 1s, 
however, demanded by the voice of justice, and by that sen- 
tence of the law you must now be condemned at the same 
time I trust that an appeal to the mcrcy of your sovereign will 
not be mide in vain” 

The judge then pissed the sentence upon Marables, the pri- 
soners were led out of court, and a new trial commenced, 
while Mr Drummond and the Domine conducted me home. 
About a week after the trial, kKleming suffered the penalty of 
the liw, while Marables was sentenccd to transportation for 
life, which, however, previous to his sailing, was commuted to 
sevcn years 

Inu a few days the hghter returned. Her arrival was an- 
nounced to me one fine sunny morning, as I lay in bed, by a 
voice, whose well known notes poured into my ear, as I was 
half dozing on my pillow 


** Bright are the beams of the morning sky, 
Ani sweet the dew the red blo soms sip, 
But biighter the glances of dear woman’s eyem 


“Tom, you monkcy, belay the warp, and throw the fenders 
over the side Be smart, or old Fuzzle will be growling about 
his red paint. 


** And swect 1s the dew on her hp,® 
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I jumped out of my little crib, threw open the window, the 
panes of which were crystallised with the frost in the form of 
little trees, and behcld the lighter just made fast to the wharf, 
the sun shining brightly, old ‘1 om’s face as cheerful as the morn, 
and young Tom laughing, jumping about and blowing his 
fingers I was soon dressed, and shaking hands with my barge 
mates 

“Well, Jacob, how do you like the Old Bailey? Never was 
in 1t but once in my life, and never mein to go again if I can 
help it, that was whcn Sam Bowlcs was tried for his life, but 
my evidence saved him ll tell you how it was Tom, look 
a’tcr the breakfast , a bowl of tea this cold morning will be 
worth hiving Comc, jump about” 

“ But I never heaid the story of Sam Bowles,” answered 
Tom 

“What's that to you? I’m telling it to Jacob” 

“But I want to hear it—so go on, father I'll start you. 
Well, d’ye see, Sam Bowles . 

‘“ Mastcr Tom, them as ploy with dozwls may meet with 
subbers lake care I don’t rub down your hide Off, you 
thief, and get breakfist ” 

“No, I won't if I don't hive your Bowds, you shal have 
no bowls of ter T’ve mide my mind up to that” 

“T tell you what, ‘1om, I shall nevcr get any good out of 
you until I have both your legs ampitited I’ve a great mind 
to send for the fanicr” 

“ Phinky, fitha , but I find them very useful ” 

“Well,” said I, “suppose we put off the story till bicakfast 
time, and I'll go and help Lom to gct it reidy ” 

“Be it so, Jicob TI suppose Lom must hive his way, as I 
spoiled him mysclf I muidc him so fond of yarns, so I was a 
fool to be vexe:l 

**QOh life 1s a river and man is the bort 
That over its suifice is destined to float, 


And joy 1s a cargo so easily storcd, 
That he 1s a fool who takes so1:ow on board ” 





“Now I'll go on shore to mister, and find out what’s to be 
done next Give me my stick, boy, and I shall crawl over the 
planks a little safer A safe stool must have three legs, you 
know ” 

Old Tom then stumped away on shore, In about a quartes 
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of an hour he returned, bringing half a dozen red herrings 
“Here, Tom, gnill these sodgers Jacob, who 1s that tall old 
chap, with such a dcvil of a cutwater, that I met just now with 
master? We are bound for Sheerness this trip, and I’m to land 
him at Greenwich ” 

‘What, the Domine?” replied I, from old Tom’s de- 
scription 

“His name did begin with a D, but that wasn’t it” 

“Dobbs?” 

“Yes, that’s nearer, he’s to be a passenger on board of us, 
going down to see a friend who’s veryill Now, lom, my 
hearty, bring out the crockery, for I want a litle inside 
hning ” 

We all sat down to our breakfast, and as soon as old 
Tom had finished, his son called for the history of Sam 
Bowles 

“ Well, now you shall have it Sam Bowles was a shipmate 
of minc on boii of the Grecnlandinan , he was one of our best 
harpooners, and a good quict, honest mcssmite, as evcr slung 
ahimmockh Hews spliccd to as pretty a picce of flesh is 
ever wis sccn, but she wisn’t as good as she was pretty We 
wele fitting out for another voyage, and his wife had been living 
on board with him some wecks, for Sam was devilish spoony 
on her, ind couldnt bear her to be out of his sight As we 
’spected to sail in a few days, we were filling up our comple 
ment of men, and fresh hands came on board every day 

“One morning, a fine tall fellow, with a tail as thick as a 
hawser, cume on board and offercd himself, he was taken by 
the skippcr, und went on shore 1gain to get his traps While 
he wis still on deck I went below, 1nd seeiny Sam with his 
little wife on his knee pliying with his love-locks, I said that 
there was a famous stout and good looking fello. that we 
should hive as a shipmite Sums wife, who, hke all women 
was a Iittl curious, put her hcid up the hatchway to look at 
him = She put it down agin very quick, as I thought, and 
made some excuse to go forward in the cyes of her, where she 
remained some time, ind then, when she came aft, told Sain 
that shu would go on shore Now, as it hid been agreed that 
she should 1cmun on board till we were clear of the river, Sam 
couldn’t think what the matter was, but she was positive, and 
go away she did, very much to Sam’s astonishment and anger. 
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In the evening, Sam went on shore and found her out, and 
what d’ye think the little Jezevel told him ?—why, that one of 
the men had been rude to her when she went forward, and 
that’s why she wouldn’t stay on board Sam was in a devil ot 
a passion at this, and wanted to know which was the man, but 
she fondled him, and wouldn’t tell him, because she was afraid 
thit he’d be hurt At last she bamboozled him, and sent him 
on board again quite content Well, we remained three days 
longer, and then dropped down the nver to Greenwich, where 
the captain was to come on board, and we were to sail as soon 
as the wind was fair Now this fine tall fellow was with us 
when we dropped down the river, and as Sam was sitting down 
on his chest eating a basin o’ soup, the other man takes out a 
*baccy pouch of seal shin ,—1t was a very curious one, made 
out of the white and spotted part of a young seal’s belly ‘I 
say, shipmate,’ cries Sam, ‘hand me over my ’baccy pouch 
Where did you pick it up 2?’ 

“Your pouch !’ says he to him, ‘J killed the seal, and my 
fancy girl made the pouch for me 

“¢ Well, if that arn’t cool! you'd swear a man out of his 
hfe, mate Tom, says he to me, ‘arnt that my pouch which 
my wife gave me when I came back last trip?’ 

“‘T looked at it, and knew it again, and said it was. The tall 
fellow denied it, and there was a devil of a bobbery Sam 
called him a thief, and he pitched Sam nght down the mam 
hitchway among tne casks After that there was a regular set 
to, and Sam was knocked all to shivers, and obliged to give mm, 
When the fight was over, I took up Sims shirt for him to put 
on ‘That’s my shirt, cried the tall fellow 

“6¢T hat’s Sam’s shirt,’ replied I, ‘1 know it’s his’ 

“*T tell you it’s mine,’ replied the man, ‘ my lass gave 1t to 
me to put on when I got up this morning The other 1s his 
shirt ’ 

“We looked at the other, and they both were Sam’s shirts. 
Now when Sam heard this, he put two and two together, and 
became very jealous and uneasy he thought it odd that his 
wife was so anxious to leave the ship when this tall fellow 
came on board, and what with the pouch and the shirt, he was 
puzzled His wife had promised to come down to Greenwich 
and see him off When we anchored, some of the men went 
oa shore—among others the tall fellow Sam, whose head was 
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swelled up lke a pumpkin, told one of his shipmitcs tu 
say to his wife that he could not come on shore, and that she 
must come off to him Well it was 1bout nine o’clock, dark, 
and all the stars were twinkling, when Sam says to me, ‘Tom, 
let’s go on shore , my black eyes can’t be seen in the dark’ As 
we hauled up the bovt, the second mate told Sam to trike his 
harpoon iron on shore for him, to have the hole foi the becket 
punched larger Awiy we went, and the first place, of course, 
that Sam went to, was the house whcre he knew thit his wife 
put up at, as before Tic went upsturs to her room, und I 
followed him ‘Thc door was not made fast, ind 1n we went. 
There wis his httle devil of a wife, fist asleep in the ams ox 
the tall fellow Sam couldn’t command his 1ige, and having 
the harpoon iron in his hind, he drove it nght through the tall 
fellow’s body, bcfore I could prevent him It wis a dreadful 
sight the man gioaned, and his hcid fell over the side of the 
bed Sams wife screamed, and mide Sim more wroth by 
throwing hersclf on the man’s body, ind weeping over it 
Sam would hive pulled out the iron to run her through with, 
but that was impossible The noise brought up the people of 
the house, and it wis soon known thit muidcr hid becn com- 
mitted ‘The constiblis came, Sam wis thrown into prison, 
and I went on board and told the whole story Well, we were 
just about to hcive up, for we had shipped two moic mcn in 
place of Sam, who was to be tiled for his life, and the poor fel- 
low he had killed, when a liwyer chip came on board with 
what they call a swppeny tor me alll kne wis, that the lawyer 
pressed me into his servicc, and I lost my voyige I wis tiken 
on shore, and well fed tll the tnal came on Poor Sim was 
at the bar for murder The gentlemin in his gown and wig 
began his yarn, stiting thit how the late fellow, whose name 
hs Will Lrrol, was with his own wife when Sam harpooned 
im 

“<*Thatsahe! cried Sam, ‘he was with my wife’ 

“False pipers! rowed Sam ‘Here are unc,’ and he 
pulled out his tin cise, and handed them to the court 

‘‘Ine judge said that t'us was not the wy to try people, 
and that Sam must hold his tongue, so the tril went on, and 
at first they had it all their own way _|hen our turn came, and 
E was called up to prove what had passed, and I stated how the 
man was with Sam’s wife, and how he, having the harpoon iron 
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tn his hand, had run it through his body Then they compared 
the certificates, and it wis proved that the little Jezabel had 
married them both, but she hid married Sam first, so he had 
the most right to her, but fancying the other min afterwards, 
she thought she mi_ht 1s well have two strings to her bow So 
the judze dceclired that she wis Sums wifc, and that any man, 
evon Wihoit the hupoon in his hand, would be justihed in 
killing a min whom he found in bed with his own wite So 
Sun went seott free , but the yudze wouldn’t let off Sims wife, 
as she hid cused murder by her wickcd conduct, he tried her 
aterwirds for dzay, is they call it and sent hcr over the 
witcr for life Sim never held up his hcid aterwards , what 
with hiving killed an innocent main, ind the haviour of his 
wilt, he was always down IIc went out to the fishery, and 
a whale cut the boit in two with hei tal, S’m wis stunned, 
and went down like 1 stone So you see the mischief brought 
about by this littl Jezebcl, who must have two husbands, 
and be d d to her ’ 

“Well, thats a good yin, futher,” sud Tom, 1s soon 1B it 
was finshcd “Iwas n ht in svying I would heirit Wrsn’t 
I?” 

“No,” replid old Lom, putting out his large hand, and 
sevving his son by the collar, ‘‘and now you’ve put me in mind 
of it, Ill pry you off for old scorcs ” 

“Lord love you, father, you don’t owe me any thing,” sv1d 
Tom 

“Yes, Ido, and now I’ll give you 2 receipt in full ” 

“QO Lord! they ]} bc drowncd,” scicumed Tom, holding up 
both his hands with cvery symptom of terror 

Old Tom turncd short round to look in the direction, letting 
go his hold Lom mide his escape, ind burst out a laughing 
I laughed also, and so 1¢ last did his father 

I went on shorc, ind found thit old Tom’s report was correct 
—the Domine wis at breakfast with Mr Drummond The new 
usher had chirge of the boys and the governors had allowed 
him a fortnight’s holiday to visit an old fnend at Greenwich 
Tc save expense, 15 wcll 1 to indulge his curiosity, the old 
man had obtained a passisze down in the hghtcr “* Never yet, 
Jacob, have I put my fcet into that which floateth on the 
watery element,” observed he to me, ‘nor would I now, but 
that it saveth money, which thou knowest well is with me not 
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plentiful. Many dangers I expect, many perils shall I en- 
counter, such have I reid of in books, and well mght Horace 
exclaam—‘ J//e robur et @s triplex, with reference to the first 
man who ventured afloat Still doth Mr Drummond assure 
me that the lighter 1s of that strength as to be able to resist the 
force of the winds and waves, and, confiding 1n Providence, I 
antend to venture, Jacob, ‘ Ze duce’” 

“ Nay, sir,” rephed IJ, laughing at the 1dea which the Domine 
appeared to have formcd of the dangers of river navigation, 
“old Lom is the Dux’ 

“Old Tom, where have I seen that name? Now I do recall 
to mind that I have seen the namc painted 1n large letters upon 
a cask it the tavern bar of the inn at Brentford , but what it 
did intend to signify, I did not inquire What connection 1s 
there ?” 

“None,” replied I, “but I rather think they are very good 
friends The tule turns in half an hour sir, are you ready tu 
go on board?” 

“Truly am I, and well prepared, having my habiliments in a 
bundle, my umbrella and my great coat, as well as my spencer 
for general wear But where I am to sleep hath not yet been 
made known to me Peradventure one sleepeth not—‘ zanto en 
periutulo’” 

“Yes, sir, we do You shall have my berth, and I'll turnin 
with young Tom ” 

‘“‘Hast thou, then, a young Tom as well as an old Tom on 
borrd ?” 

“Yes, sir, and a dog, also of the name of Tommy ” 

“ Well, then, we will embark, and thou shalt make me known 
to this trad of Thomiscs ‘ Jude Tomos ductus locus est’ 
(Cluck, duck) Ovid, I thank thee” 


CHAPIER XI 


Much learning aftoat—Youne Tom ts very lively upon the dead lanouazes 
—Lhe Domine, after experrencing the wonders of the mahty deep prepares 
to revel upon lobscouse— Though the man of learning gets many songs and 
ita yarns from Old Tom, he loses the best part of a tale vithout knowing 


THE old Domine’s bundle and other paraphernalia being sent 
on board, he took farewell of Mr Drummond and his family 
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im so serious a manner, that I was convinced that he considered 
he was about to enter upon a dangc1ous adventure, and then I 
led him down to the wharf where the lighter lay alongside It 
was with some trepidation that he crossed the plank, and got 
on board, when he recovered himself and looked round 

“My sarvice to you, old gentleman,” said a voice behind the 
Domine It wis that of old ‘Tom, who had just come from the 
cibin =The Domme turned round and perceived old Tom 

“ This 1s old lom, sir,” said I to the Domine, who stared 
with astonishmcnt 

“ Art thou, indeed? Jacob, thou didst not tell me thit he had 
been curtailed of his fair proportions, and I was suipriscd = Art 
thou then Dux?” continued the Domine, addicssing old Lom 

“Yes,” interrupted young Tom, who hid come from forward, 
“he 1s duc/s, because he waddles on his short stumps, and I 
won't say who be goose __— Eh, father ?” 

‘““ Take care you don’t duy goose, for your imperance, sir,” 
cned old Lom 

‘‘ A forward boy,” exclaimed the Domine 

“Vs,” rephed Tom, “I’m gencrally forw 1rd ” 

“Art thou forward in thy leuning ? Canst thou tell me 
Litin for goose ?” 

“"lo be sure,” replied Tom ‘ Brandy ” 

“ Brandy !” exclaimed the Domine “ Nay, child, it 1s avser 

“Then I was right,” replied Pom “ You hid your ensxer 

“The boy is yt” (Cluc/, fuk ) 

“He 1s apt to be devilish siucy, old gentleinin, but never 
mind thit, there’s no harm in hun” 

“This, then, 1s young Tom, I presume, Jacob?” said the 
Domine, 1cfcrring to me 

“Ves, sir,” repliid I “ You have seen old Tom, and } oung 
Tom, and you have only to see Tommy” 

“Want to see Tommy, sir?” cned Tom “ Here, Tommy, 
Tommy !” 

But Tommy, who was rather busy with a bone forward, did 
not immedittely answer to his cull, and the Domine turned 
round to survey the river ‘The scene was busy, barges and 
boats passing in every direction, others lying on shcre, with 
waggons taking out tne coals and other cargoes, men at work, 
shouting or laughing with each other “‘ Populus in finviis, 
as Virgil hath it. Grand indeed 1s the vast nver, ‘Lads‘ur # 
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babetur in omne volubilis evum, as the generations of men are 
swept into eternity,” sud the Domine, musing aloud But 
Tommy had now mide his 1apperrance, and Tom in ‘11s mis 
chief, had laid hold of the tail of the Domine’s coat, and shown 
it to the dog ‘The dog, accustomed to seizc a rope when it 
was shown to him, immeditely scized the Domine’s coat, 
making thrce desperate tugs at 1t The Domine, who was in 
one of his reverics and probably thought 1t was I, who wished 
to direct his attention clsewhere, each time waved his hand, 
without turning round, 1s much as to siy, I am busy now ” 

“ Haul and hold,” cricd Tom to the dog, splitting his sides 
and the teirs running down his cheeks with laughing Tommy 
made oue more desperate tug, cirrying 1way onc tail of the 
Domine’s coit, but the Domine perceived it not, he was still 
“in nubibus,” while the dog galloped forward with the frag 
ment and Lom chased him to recover 1t The Domine con 
tinued 1n his reverie, when old Tom burst out— 

“O England dear Fngland, bright gem of the ocean, 
Thy villeys and fields lool fertile and gay, 
The herrt clings to thee with a sacred devotion, 
And memory adores when 1n far lands away ” 

The song graduilly called the Domine to his recollection, 
indeed, the strun was so beautiful, that 1t would have vibrated 
m the ears of a dying min The Domine gradually turned 
round, 1nd when old ‘Tom had finished, cxclumed, “ ‘Truly it 
did delight mine car, and from such and,” continued the 
Domine, looking down upon old Tom—* without legs too '” 

“ Why, old gentleman, I don’t sing with my Zegs,” answered 
old Tom 

“Nuiy, good Ys, Iam not so deficient as not to be aware 
that 1 mn singeth from the mouth, yet 1s thy voice mellifluous, 
sweet as the honey of Hybla, strong ‘s 

“As the Latin for goose,” finished Tom ‘Come, father, old 
Dictionary 1s m the doldrums, rouse him up with another 
stave ” 

“T’ll rouse you up vith the stave of a cask over your 
shoulders, Mr Tom What have you done with the old 
gentleman’s sv allow tail?” 

‘Leave me to settle that affair, father , I know how to get 
out of a scrape ” 

“So you ought, you scamp, considering how many you get 
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into, but the craft are swinging and heaving up Forward 
there, Jacob, and swiy up the mast , there’s Tom and Tommy 
to help you * 

The mast was hoisted up, the sail set, and the lighter in the 
stream, before the Domine was out of his reverie 

‘Are there whirlpools here?” sid the Domine, talking more 
to himself than to those about him 

“Whirlpools!” replied young Tom, who was watching and 
mocking him, “yes, that there are, under the bridges I’ve 
watched a dozen cizps go down one after the other ” 

“ A dozen sitfs /” exclaimed the Domine, turning to Tom , 


“‘and every soul lost?” 
“Never saw them afterwards,” replied Tom, 1n a mournful 


voice 

‘“‘ How hittle did I dream of the dangers of those so near 
me,” said the Domine, turning away, and communing with 
himself ‘“‘‘Those who go down to the sea in ships, and 
occupy their business in great waters ,’—‘ 47 vastas aperi 
Sys tes, ’—-*These men see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep’ ‘4/ter nantle vorans vasta Charybats aqua’ 
—‘For at his word the stormy wind ariseth, which lifteth up 
the waves thereof ’—‘ Surgens a puppi ventus —- Ubi tempestas et 
cels mobilis humor’—‘'T hey are carried up to the heavens, and 
down again to the deep’—‘ Gurgitibus miris a lactis verttce 
torrens’—‘ Their soul melteth away because of their trouple ” 
—! Stant pavidt Omnibus ignote mor tis timor, omnibus hostem? 
—‘ They reel to and fro, and stigger likc a drunken min’” 

“So they do, father, don’t they, sometimes?” observed 
Tom, leering his eye at his father ‘ That’s all I’ve understood 
of his speech ” 

“They are it their wit’s end,” continued the Domine 

‘‘ Mind the end of your wit, master ‘lom,” answered his 
father, wroth at the insinuation 

* «So when they call upon the Lord in their trouble’ —‘ Cujus 
purare timent et fallere nomen’—‘He delivereth them out of 
their distress, for he maketh the storm to cease, so that the 
waves thereof are still,’ yea, still and smooth as the peaceful 
water which now floweth rapidly by our anchored vessel—yet 
it appeareth to me that the scene hath changed These fields 
met not mine eye before ‘ Riparumque toros a prata recentia 
rus’ Surely we have moved from the wharf”—~and the 
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Domine turned round, and discovered, for the first time, that 
we were more than a mule from the place at which we had 
embarked. 

“ Priy, sir, what’s the use of speech, sir?” interrogated Tom, 
who had been hstening to the whole of the Dommes long 
soliloquy 

“Thou asked a foolish question, boy We are endowed 
with the power of speech to enable us to communicate our 
ideas ” 

‘That’s exactly what I thought, sir Then pray what’s the 
use of your talking al! that gibbensh, that none of us could 
understind 2” 

“ IT crave thy pardon, child, I spoke, I presume, mm the dead 
languigces ” 

‘If they’re dead, why not let them rest in their graves?” 

“Good thou hast wit (C/luc/, clich) Yet, child, know 
that it 1s pleisint to commune with the dead ” 

“Ts it? then we'll put you on shore at Battersea church- 

ard ”? 

“Silence, Tom He’s full of his sauce, sir—you must forg: ve 
it.” 

“Nay, it pleiseth me to | ear him talk , but st would please 
me more to hear thee sing ” 

“ Then here goes, sir, to drown Tom’s impudence 


*€ Glide on my buk the moining tide 
Is gently floit ug by thy ide 
Around thy prow the waiters bight, 
In circling rounds of broken light, 
Are glitterin,, as if occan gave 
Ter countless gems unto the wave 


That’s a pretty ur, and I first heird it sung by a pretty 
woman , but that’s all I know of the song She wang another— 


*6*7’d be a butterfly, born in a bower ’” 


“You'd be a butterfly,” said the Domine, taking old Tom 
litcrally, and looking at his person 

Young Tom roared, “ Yes, sir, hed be 2 butterfly, and I 
don’t see why he shouldn’t very soon _His legs are gone, and 
his wings aren’t come, so hes a grub now, and that, you know, 
is the next thing to it. What a funny old beggar it 1s, father— 
aren’t it?” 
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“Tom, Tom, go forward, sir, we must shoot the bnidge.” 

“Shoot !” exclaimed the Domine , “shoot what ?’ 

“You arcn’t afraid of fire arms, ire ye, sir?” inquired Tom, 

“Nay, I said not that I was afraid of firearms, but why 
should you shoot? ” 

“We never could get on without 1t, sir, we shall have plenty 
of shooting, by-and by You don’t know this nver” 

“Indeed, I thought not of such doings, or that there were 
other dangers besidcs that of the deep wrters ” 

“Go forward, ‘1om, and don’t be playing with your betters,” 
cried old Tom Never mind him, sir, he’s only humbugging 

ou +P 

“Explain, Jacob The languige of both old Tom and 
young Iom are to me as incomprehensible as would be that of 
the dog Tommy ” 

‘*Or as your Latin is to them, sir” 

“True, Jicob, true Ihe nonght to complain, nay, I 
do not complin, for I am amused, although at times much 
puzzicd ” 

We now shot Putney Bridge, and as a wherry passed us, old 
Tom carolled out— 


“Did you ever hear tell of a jolly young waterman? * 


* No, I never did,” said the Domine, observing old Tom’s 
eyes directed towird him = Tom, imused by this vazvere on the 
pirt of the Domine, touched him by the sleeve, on the other 
side, and commcenc d with his treble 


"Did you ne cr hear a tale 
Of a mid im the ver?” 


“Not that I cin recollect, my child,’ rephed the Domine 

“Then whee hive you becn wl vour life?” 

“My, hfe has been employed, my Ind, in tciching the young 
idei how to shoot ” 

“So youre in old soldier, after all, and «fraid of fire arms 
Why dont you hold yourself up ? I suyypose it’s that enormous 
yib of yours that brings you down by the huid ” 

“Tom, Tom, I'll cut you into poik picccs, if you go on that 
gait Go ind get dinner under weigh, you scimp, and leave 
the gentleman alone’ Ilere’s more wind coming 
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* A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, lke the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies and leaves 
Old England on the lee ” 


“Jacob,” said the Domine, “I have heard by the mouth of 
Rumour, with her hundred tongues, how careless and in 
different are sailors unto danger, but I never could have 
believed that such lightness of heart could have been shown 
Yon man, although cert unly not in yerrs, yet, what 1s he ?—a 
remnant of a man resting upon unnitural and ill proportioned 
support Yon lad, who 1s yet but a child, appears as blythe 
and meity ws if he were in possession of all this wold can 
afford I have 1n affection for that bold child, and would fain 
teach him the rudiments, at leist, of the Latin tongue ” 

‘IT doubt if Tom would ever karn them, sr He has a will 
of his own” 

“Tt grieveth me to heir thee say so, for he lacketh not 
tilent, but instruction , and the Dux, he pleaseth me mightily 
—a sccond Prlinurus Yet how that a min could venture 
to embark upon an element, to struggle through the horrors 
of which must occasionally demand the utmost exertion of 
every limb, with thc want of the two most necessary for his 
safety, is to me quite incomprehensible ” 

“He can keep his legs, sir” 

“Nay, Jacob, how can he /ecf what are a/ready gone? Even 
thou spe ikcst stringely upon the witer I see the dangers 
that surround us, Jacob, yet I am calm, I feel that I have not 
lived a wicked lfe—‘ Jutegcs vita, celerisgue purus, as Horace 
truly suth, may venture, even 1s I have done, upon the broad 
expanse of water What is it that the boy 1s providing for us? 
It hith an inviting smell ” 

‘“‘ Lobscouse, master,” replhled old Tom, “and not bad lining 
either ” 

“‘T recollect no such word—anad. derivatur, friend?” 

“ What’s that, mister?” inquired old Tom 

‘It’s Latin for lobscouse, depend upon it, father,” cned 
Tom, who was stirring up the savoury mess with a large wooden 
spoon “He bea deadly hvely old gentleman, with his dead 
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language Dzinner’s all ready Are we to let go the anchor, 
or pipe to dinner first 2?” 

“We may as well anchor, boys We have not 1 qua ter of 
an hour’s more ebb, 1nd the wind 1s heading us ” 

Tom and I went forwird, brailed up the mainsul, cleared 
away, and Iet go the anchor The lighter swung round rapidly 
to the stream ‘The Domine, who had been in a fit of musing, 
with his eyes cast upon the forests of masts which we had 
passed below London Biidge, and which were now some way 
astern of us, of a sudden exclaimed, in a loud voice, ‘* Parce 
precor! FPericulosum est?” 

The hghter swinging short round to her anchor, had _ sur- 
prised the Domine with the rapid mous” of the panorama, 
and he thought we had fallen in with one of the vhirlpools 
mentioned by Tom “Whit his happened, good Dux? tell 
me,” cned the Domine to old Tom, with alarm in his counte- 
nance 

‘“‘ Why, master, I'll tell you after my own fashion” rephed 
old Tom, smiling , and then singing, as he held the Domine 
by the button of his spencer— 

** Now to her berth the craft draws nigh, 
With slacken’d sul she feels the tide 


* Stand clea the cable” 1s the cry— 
The anchor’s pone, we safcly nde 


* And now, mister, we'll bul out the lobscouse We shin’ 
weigh anchor vain until to noriow morning , the winds right 
in our teeth and it will blow ficsh, Im sartun Look how 
the scuds flying , so now we'll have a jolly time of it, and you 
shill have your allow ince of grog on board before you turn in ” 

“ T have before he ud of thit potation,” replied the Domine, 
sitting down on the coamings of the hatchway, “and fain 


would taste 1t” 


CIIAPTER XII 


ds a chapter of tales tn a double stnse—The Domine, from the natural 
effects of his single heartedness begins to see double—A new definition 
of philosophy, with an episode on jealousy 


WE now took our seats on the deck, round the saucepan, for 
we did not trouble ourselves with dishes, and the Domine 
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appeared to enjoy the lobscouse very much In the course of 
half an hour all was over that 1s tosay, we had eaten as much 
as we wished, and the Newfoundland dog, who, duiing our 
repast, lay close by young om, flapping the deck with his 
tail, and snifting the savoury smell of the compound, h 4 just 
licked all our plates quite clean, and was now finishing with his 
hcad i the saucepan, wmle Tom was busy carrying the 
crockery into the cabin, and bringing out the bottle and tin 
pannikins, ready for the promised c1rouse 

“There, now, master, thcre’s 1 glass o’ grog for you that 
would float a marline-spihe See if that don’t warm the cockles 
of your old heart ” 

“Ay,” added Tom, “ind set all your mzscles as taut as 
weather backstays ” 

“Master Tom, with your leave, I’ll mix your grog for you 
myself Hand me back that bottle, you 1ascal ” 

“Just 1s you picase, fithcr,” replied lIom, handing the 
bottle , “but recollect, none of your water bewitched Oily 
help me as yon love me” 

Old Tom mixed a panmkin of grog for Tom, and another 
for himself I hardly need say which was the stzfer of the 
two. 

“ Well, father, I suppose you think the grog will run short. 
To be sure, one bottle 1ren’t too much ’mong four of us ” 

* One bottle, you scamp ! there’s nother in the cupboard ” 

“Then you must see doub’e already father ” 

Old Jom, who wis startled at this news, and who imigined 
that Tom must hive guned possession of the other bottle, 
jumpcd up ind mide for the cupboard, to ascertun whether 
what Tom ‘sserted was coirect ‘This was whit loin wished 
he immedittely changed pannikins of grog with h ¢ father, and 
remained quiet 

“There zs another bottle, Tom,” said his father, coming out 
and taking his seat again “I knew there wis You young 
rascal, you don’t know how you frightened me!” And old 
Tom put the panmikin to his hps ‘ Drowned che miller, by 
heavens!” said he “ What could I have been about ?” ej1cu- 
‘ated he, adding more spirit to his mixture 

“T suppose, upon the strength of another bottle in the 
locker, you are doubling the strength of your grog Come, 
father,” and Tom held out his pannikin, “do put a httle drop 
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of stuff in mine—it’s seven water grog, and I’m not on the 
olack list.” 

‘‘No, no, Tom, your next shall be stronger Well, master, 
how do you hke your hquor ?” 

“Verily,” replied the Domine, “it 1s a pleasant and seducing 
liquor Lo and behold! I am at the bottom of my tn 
utensil ” 

“Stop till I fill it up again, old gentleman Isee you are one 
of the nght sort. You know what the song says— 


* A plague on those musty old lubbers, 
Who tell us to fast and to think 
And patient fall in with hfe’s rubbers, 

With nothing but water to drink ! 


“Water, indeed! The only use of water I know 1s to mix 
your grog with, and float vesscls up and down the world Why 
was the sea made salt, but to prevent our drinking too much 
water Water, indeed! 


* A can of good grog, had they swi,"d it, 
’T would have set them for pleasure agog, 
And in spite of the mules 
Of the schools, 
The old fools 
Would have all of them swige’d it, 
And swore there was nothing like grog * 


“I’m exactly of your opinion, father,” sad Tom, holding 
out his empty pannikin. 

“Always ready for two things, Master ITom—giog and 
mischief, but, however, you shall have onc more dose” 

“Tt hath, then, medicinil virtues ?” inquired the Domine 

“‘ Ay, that it has, master—more thin all the quiching medt- 
cines in the world It cures gnef and melancholy, and prevents 
spirits from getting low ” 

“ T doubt thit, father,” cried Tom, holding up the bottle, 
“for the more grog we drink, the more the su zs become low” 

Cluck, cluck, came from the thorax of the Domine “Vutily, 
friend Tom, it appeareth, among other virtues, to sharpen the 
wits Proceed, frend Dux, in the mcdicinil virtues of grog” 

“ Well, master, 1t cures love whcn it’s not returned, and adds 
to it when it1s_— ‘I’ve heard say it will cure jealousy, but that 
I’ve my doubts of Now I think on it, I will tell you a yarn 
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about a jealous match between a couple of fools Jacob, aren’t 
your pannikin empty, my boy?” 

“Ves,” replied I, handing 1t up to be filled It was empty, 
for, not being very fond of it myself, Tom, with my permission, 
had drunk it, as well as his own 

“There, Jacob, 1s a good dose for you, you aren’t always 
criving ifter it, hke Tom ” 

‘“ He isn’t troubled with low spirits, as I 1m, father” 

“How long has that been your complaint, Tom?” in 
quired I 

‘Iver since I heard bow to cure it Com, fithcr, give us 
the yarn ” 

‘Well, then, you must raind that an old shipmite o’ minc, 
Ben I exder, had a wife nimed Poll—a pretty sort of croft in 
hcr way—-neat in hcr ngging, swelling bows, taking sort of 
figure head, and devilish we:'rounded in the counter, al 
together, she w1s a very fancy girl, and all the men were a’ter 
her She’d a roguish cye, and hkhed to be stared it, as mest 
pretty women do because it flutters their vanities New, 
although she hked to be noticed so for by the othe: chips, ye! 
Ben was the only one she ever wished to be handled by, it 
was ‘Paws off, Pompey !’ with al] the rest Ben I eadcr wis a 
good looking, active, smart chip, ard could foot it na recl, or 
take a bout at single stick with the very best o’ them , and she 
wis mortal fond of him, ind mortal jcalous if he talked to any 
other womin for the women liked Gen as much is the mcn 
hiked she Well, 1s they returned love for love, so did they 
return jcwlousy for jevlousy, ind the lads ind lasses, secing 
that, had a plewure in making them come to a misunda 
standing So every day it becume wo se and Worse between 
them Now, I always svys that it’s a stupid thing to be jcalous, 
‘cause f there be cause, there be no cause for love , and uf there 
be no cause, there be no cause for jealousy ” 

“Youre like a row in a rookery, father—nothing but cazws,’ 
ur tetrupted Tom 

“Well, I suppose Iam, but thats what I call chop logic— 
aren’t it, 1:aster?” 

“It was a syllogism,” replied the Domine, taking the pan- 
nikin from his mouth 

“‘T don’t know what that 1s, nor do I want to know,” rephed 
old Tom, “so I'll just go on with my stery Well, at last 
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they came to downright fighting Ben licks Poll ’cause she 
talked and laughed with other men, and Poll cries and whines 
all day ’cause he won’t sit on her knee, instead of going on 
board and ’tending to his duty Well, one night, a’ter work 
was over, Bcn goes on shore to the house where he and Poll 
used to sleep and when he sees the girl 1n the bar, he says, 
‘Where is Poll?’ Now, the girl at the bar was a fresh comer, 
and answurs, ‘What girl?’ So Ben describes her, and the bar- 
girl answers, ‘She be just gone to bed, with her husband, I 
suppose ,’ for, you see, there was a woman like her who had 
gone up to her bed, sure enough When Ben heard that, he 
gives his trousers one hitch, und culs for a quartcrn, drinks it 
off with a sigh, and Jeaves the house, bcheving it all to be true 
A’ter Ben was gonc, Poll mikcs her appearance, and, when she 
finds Ben wisn’t in the tap, says, ‘ Young woman, did a man go 
upstairs just now?’ § ‘ Yes,’ rcplied the bar girl, ‘with his wife, 
I suppose , they be turned in this quarter of an hour’ When 
Poll hcars this, she almost turned mad with rage, and then as 
white as a sheet, and then ske burst into tears and runs out of 
the house, crying out, ‘ Poor misfortunate creature that I am!’ 
knocking everything down undersized, and running into the 
arms of every man who came athwart her hawse ” 

“J understood him, but just now, that she was running 
on foot, yet doth he talk about her Aorse Expound, 
Jacob ” 

“It was a nautical figure of speech, sir ” 

“ Exactly,” rejomed Tom, “it meant her figure head, old 
gentleman , but my yarn won’t cut a figure, if ’m brought up 
all standing in this way Suppose, master, you hear the story 
first, and understand it a’terwuds?” 

“T will endeavour to comprehend by the context,” replied 
the Domine 

“That 1s, I suppose, that you'll allow me to stick to my text 
Well, then, here’s coil away agin Ben, you see, what with 
his jealousy and what with a whole quartern at a draught, 
became somchow nohow, and he wilkcd down to the jetty with 
the intention of getting md of himself, and his wife, and all his 
troubles, by giving his soul back to his Creator, and his body 
to the fishes ” 

“Bad philosophy,” quoth the Domine 

“‘T agree with you, master,” replied old Tom, 
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“Pray, what sort of a thing 1s philosophy?” inquired Tom 

*‘Thilosophy,” replied old lom, “1s either hanging, drowning, 
shooting yourself, or, in short, getting out of the world without 
help ” 

Nay,” replied the Domine, “ that 1s /e/o de se” 

“Well, I pronounce it quicker than you, master, but it’s 
one and the same thing but to go on Whi: Ben was 
standing on the jetty, thinking whether he shoul tike one 
more quid of backey afore he dived, who snould come dowr 
but Poll, with her hair all adrift, streaming ind coach 
whipping astern of her, with the same intention as Ben 
—to commit pizlozofy Ben, who was standing at the 
edge of the jetty, his eyes fixed upon the witer, as 1t 
eddied among the piles, looking as dismal as if he had 
swallowed a hearse and six, with the funcial fcathers hanging 
out of his mouth 7 

“A bold comparison,” murmured the Domine 

“Never sees her, and she was so busy with herself, thut, 
although close to him, she never sees he—always remember 
ing that the myht was dark So Poll turned her eyes up, for 
all the world like a dying jackdaw ” 

“Tell mc, fend Dux,” mterrupted the Domine, “doth 
a jackdaw die in any peculiar way ?” 

“Ves,” replied young ‘lom, ‘‘he always dies black, master ” 

“Then doch he die as he liveth (Cluck cluck) Proceed, 
good Dux ” 

“And don’t you break the thread of my yarn any more, 
master, 1f you wish to hear the end onit So Poll begins to 
blubber about Ben ‘‘O Ben, Ben,” cried she, “cruel, cruel 
man, for to come—for to go, for to go—for to come!” 

**¢Who’s there?’ shouted Ben 

“or to come—for to go,’ cried Poll 

“<Ship ahoy ” hailed Ben, ag un 

“* For ta go—for to come,’ blubbered Poll, and then she 
couldn’t bring out any thing more for sobbing With that, 
Ben, who thought he knew the vowe, walks up to her, and 
says, ‘Be that yoa, Poll?’ 

“*Be that you, Ben?’ replied Poll, taking her hands from 
her face, and looking at him 
‘ “*T thought you were in bed with—with—oh ! Poll!’ said 
en, 
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“¢And I thought you were in bed with—oh! Ben?!’ replied 
Poll. 

“ «But I wasn’t, Poll’ 

““* Nor more warn’t I, Ben’ 

«And what brought you here, Poll?’ 

“<7 wanted for to die, Ben And what brought you here, 
Ben?’ 

‘“¢<T didn’t want for to live, Poll, when I thought you false ’” 

“ Jhen Polly mght have wnswered in the words of thc old 
song, master, but her poor heart was too full, I suppose” 
And Tom sang, 


**Your Polly he never been false, she Icclares, 
Sincc list time we parted at Wapping Old Stairs 


“ Howsomever, in the next minute they were both hugging and 
kissing, sobbing, shivering and shaking in each other’s arms, 
and as soon as they had settled themselves a little, back they 
went, arm in arm, to the house, had a good stiff glass to pre- 
vent their taking the rheumatism, went to bed, and were cured 
of the jealousy ever a’terwards—which, in my opinion, was 
a much better pAz/o zoffy than the one they had both been 
bound on ‘There, I’ve wound it all off at last, master, and 
now we'll fill up our panmkins ” 

“‘ Before I consent, friend Dux, prythee inform me how 
much of this pleasant liquor may be taken without inebriating, 
vuleo, getting tipsy ” 

“Father can drink enough to float a jolly-boat, master,” 
replied Tom, “‘so you needn’t fear Tl drink pan for pan 
with you, all night long ” 

“Indeed you won't, mister Tom,” replied the father 

“ But I will, mister” 

I perceived that the liquor had already had some effect upon 
my worthy pedagogue, and was not willing thit he should be 
persuaded into excess I therefore pullcd him by the coat as 
a hint, but he was again deep in thought, and he did not heed 
me ‘Tired of sitting so long, I got up, and walked forwurd to 
look at the cable 

“Strange,” muttered the Domine, “that Jacob s auld thus 
pull me by the garment What could he mean?” 

“Did he pull you, sir?” inquired ‘Tom 

“Yea many times, and then he walked away ” 
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“Tt appears that you have bcen pulled too much, sur,” 
replied Iom, dexterously appearing to pick up the tail of 
his coat, which had been torn off by the dog, and handing 
to him 

“Eheut Jacobe—file adilcctissime—quil feersti?” cned the 
Domine, holding up the fiagment of his coat with a look of 
despiir 

“¢A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together,’” sarz 
out old Tom and then looking at Lom, “Now, arcn’t you a 
pretty rascul, master Tom?” 

“Tt 1s done,” exclumed the Domine, with 1 sigh, putting 
the fraginent into the remaining pocket, ‘and it cannot be 
undone ” 

“ Now, I think it 1s undone, and can be done, mister,” 
rephied Tom “A needle and thrcad will soon jom the 
pieces of your old coat apun—in oly matrimony, I may 
safely say ‘i 

“True (Cluc/, clue] ) My housekeeper will restore it, yet 
will she be wroth  J/amine curague tragu,' but Jet us thin} 
no more about it,” cried the Domine, ¢) gz deeply from his 
pannikin, ind eich minute verging fist to ntosicition =“ § Wane 
est bibendum, nunc pul Libero pubsanida tellus’ YT fecl as if IT were 
lifted up, and could dance, yea, and could exalt my voice, and 
sing ” 

© Could you, my jolly old master? thcn we will both dance 
and sing— 





**Come, let us dance ind sin, 
While all Barb idocs bells shall nng, 
Mais sciapes the fiddle stung 
While Venus plays the lute 
Hymen gry tips awyy, 
Jocund at the wedding day 


* Now for chorus— 
*sCome, let us dance and sing,” 
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CHAPIrER XII 


The “' fun grows fast and furious” —The Pedagocue does not scan corvectly, 
and hes feet become mry unequal—An alle,orual comflment almost worked 
wp into a iiteral guirrel—4t len, th, the mihty are laid low, end the 
Domine hurts his nose 


I pranp Toms treble, and a creaking noise, which I recog- 
nised to procecd from the Domine, who hid jomed the 
chorus, and I went aft, 1f possible to prevent further caccss, 
but I found that the grog had mounted into the Domine’s head, 
and all my hints were distegudcd Tom was despatched for 
the other bottle, and the Domine’s panmkin was replenished, 
old Tom roaring out-— 


**Comc, sling the lowing bowl 3 
}ond hoy os untse, 
The guils we prize 
Shull bless crch jovial soul ¢ 
The cin boys, bring, 
We Il «(lince and sing, 
While foumin,, billows roll. 


“ Now for the chorus again— 
** Come, sling the flowing bowl, &c. 


“Jacob, why don’t you jon?” The chorus was given by the 
whole of us Dominc’s voice cven louder, though not quite 
so musical as old Lom’s 
“ ve!” cricd the Domine, “czoe/ cantemus 
* Amo amas—I loved a lass, 
l or she wis tall and slender, 


Armas amat—shc Jud me flit 
Thou lh of the feminine gcnder 


“Truly do I not forget the songs of my youth, and of my 
hilarious days, yct doth the potent spirit work upon me 
like the god in the Cunic in sybil, and I shall soon prophcsy 
that which shill come to prss ’ 

“So can I,” sud Tom, gin, me a nudge, and laughing 

“Do thine office of Ganymede and fill up the pannikins 
put not in too much of the elumcnt Once more exalt tny 
voice, good Dux.” 
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“ Always ready, master,” cried Tom, who sang cut again im 
praise of his favourite liquor— 


8*Smiling grog 1s the sailor’s best hope, his shcet anchor, 
Iiis compass, his cable, his log, 
That give’s him a heart which life’s cares cannot canker 
Though dangers around him, 
Unite to confound him, 
He braves them, and tips off his grog 
"lis grog, only grog ” 
Is his rudder, his compass, his cable, his log, 
‘Lhe satlor’s sheet anchor 1s grog ” 


“Verily, thou art an Apollo—or, rather, referring to thy want 
of legs, half an Apollo—that 1s, a demi god. (Cluck, cluck ) 
Sweet 1s thy lyre, friend Dux.” 

“air words, mastcr, I’m no har,” cred Tom “Clapa 
stopper on your tongue, or you'll get into disgrace ” 

“ Ob1 lapsus gued fect,” exclaimed the Dominc , 1 spoke of thy 
musicil tongue , and furthermore, I spoke alle—gori—cal—lv ” 

“ T know a man lies with his tongue, as well as you do, old 
chap, but as for telling a Ae of a (something) “ec, as you 
statcs, I say, I never did,” rejoined old Tom, who was getting 
cross in his cups 

I now interfered, as there was every appearance of 1 fray, 
and in spite of young Tom, who wished, as he termed it, to 
kick up a shindy, prevuled upon thcm to mike fnends, which 
they did, shaking hands for ncirly five minutes When this 
was ended, I again entreated the Domine not to drink any 
more, but go to bed 

“Amie Jacobe,” replicd the Domine, “the hquor hath 
mounted into thy braun, and thou wouldst rebuke thy master 
and thy preceptor lBetrke thce to thy couch, and sleep off 
the effects of thy drink Verily, Jacob, thou art ple us Velerts 
PLaccht, or, in plain Fnglish, thou art drunk Canst thou con- 
jugate, Jacob? I fear not Canst thou decline, Jacob? I 
fearnot Canst thou scin, Jacob I fei uot Nay, Jacob, 
methinks that thou ait unsteady im thy gait, and not over clear 
m thy vision Canst thou heir, Jacob? if so, I will give thee 
an orition against incbrictv, with which thou mayest down on 
thy pillow Wilt thou hive it in J atin or in Greek ?” 

O, d—n your Greek and Latin!” cned old Tom. “keep that 
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for to morrow Sing us a son 
g, my old hearty, or shall I 
you one? Here goes . a 
‘For while the grog goes round, 
All sense of danger’s drown’d, 


We despise it toa man, 
We sing a httle—” 


“Sing a little,” bawled the Domine. 
“And laugh a httle— ” 
“Laugh a Little,” chorused young Tom 
‘* And work a httle—” 
“Work a little,” cried the Domine 
“* And swear a littih—” 
“Swear vot a little,” echoed Tom 
“¢ And fiddle a little—” 
“ Fiddle a little,” hiccuped the Domine. 
‘* And foot it a little—” 
“Foot it a little,” repeated Tom 


** And swig the flowing can, 
And fiddle a httle, 
And foot it a little, 
And swig the flowing can—” 
roared old Tom, emptying his pannikin 


‘* And swig the flowing can—®* 
followed the Domine, tossing off his 
‘* And swig the flowing can,— ” 


cried young Tom, turning up his pannikin empty 

“ Hurrah! that’s whit I calls glorious  Let’s hive it over 
again, and then we'll hive another dose Come, now, all 
togcthcr” Agvin was the song 1c peated , and when thcy came 
to ‘foot it a little,’ old ‘Iom jumped on his stumps, scizing 
hold of the Domine, who immediately rose, and the three danced 
round and round for a minute or two, singing the song and 
chorus, till old Tom, who was very far gone, tripped against 
the coamings of the hatchway, pitching his heid into the 
Domines stomach, who fell backwards, clinging to young 
Tom’s hand , so that they all rolled on the deck together—my 
worthy preceptor underncath the other two 

“Foot it rather too much that time, father,” said young ‘om, 
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getting up the first, and laughing “Come, Jacob, let's put 
father on his pins again, he can’t nght without a purchase ” 
With some difficulty we succeeded As soon as he was on his 
legs again, old Tom put a hand upon each of our shoulders, 
and commenced, with a drunken leer— 


$* What though his timbers they are gone, 
And he’s a slave to tipple, 
No better sa ‘or e’er was born 
Than | un the jovial cripple 


“Thanky, my boys, taanky , now rouse up the old gentle 
man I suspect we knocked the wind out of him _ Hollo, 
there, are you hard and fast?” 

The bricks are hard, and verily my senses arc fast departing,” 
quoth the Domine, rousing himselt, and sitting up, staring 
around him 

“Senses going, v you say, master?” cried old Tom 
“Don’t throw them overboard till we have made a finish ()n> 
more pannikin apiece, one more song, and then to bed Tor, 
where’s the bottle?” 

“ Dnnk no more, sir, I beg, you'll be 11 to morrow,” said I 
to the Domine. 

“ Deprome quadrimum,” hiccuped the Domine “ Carfe 
diem—quam minimum—creula postero—Sing, fnend Dux— 
Quem virum—sumes celebrare—musis amicus—W here’s my patty 
pan ?”—We are not Thracians—-Vats tn usum—lat.e@ scyphis 
pugnare—(hiccup)— Zzracumest—therefore we—will not fight— 
but we will drink—vrecepto dulce mihi furere est amwo—Jacob, 
thou art drunk—sing fnend Dux, or shall I smg?— 


** Propria gae maribus had a little dog, 
Qua genus was his name— 


“My memory faileth me—what was the tune?” 

“ That tune was the one the old cow died of, I’m sure,” 
replied Tom ‘Come, old Nosey, strike up ~ain” 

“Nosey, from nasus—truly, it 1s a fair epithet, and it 
remindeth me that my nose suffered in the fall which I re- 
ceived just now Yet I cannot sing—having no words ‘ 

“ Nor tune, either, master,” replied old Iom, ‘so here goes 
for you— 
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* Young Susan had lovers, so many, that she 

I{ardly knew upon which to decide, 

They all spoke sincerely, and promised to be 
All worthy of such a sweet bride 

In the morning she’d gossip with Wilham, and thea 
Che noon will be spent with young Harry 

The evening with Tom , so, amongst all the men, 
She never could tell which to marry 

Heigho ! I am afraid 

Too many lovers will puzzle a maid ” 


“Tt pleaseth me—u1t rngeth in mine ers — yea, most 
pleasantly Proceed,—the girl was as the Pynha of Horace— 


Outs mulf2 gracillis—te puer in rosa— 
Perfusus liguidis urget odoribus 
Grato, Pyrrha—sub antro ?” 


“ That’s all high Dutch to me, master , but I’ll go onif I can. 
My memory box be a little out of order Let me sce— oh! 


** Now William grew jealous, and so went away , 

Harry got tired of wooing, 

And Tom having teased her to fix on the day, 
Received but a frown for so doing , 

So, ’mongst all her lovers, quite left in the lurch, 
She pined every mght on her pillow, 

And meeting one day a pir going to church, 
Turned away, and died under a willow 

Heigho! I am afraid 

Too many loveis will puzzle a maid. 


“Now, then, old gcntl.min, tip off your grog You've got 
your allowance, as I promised you ” 

‘““Come, mastcr, you’re a cup too low,” sud Tom, who 
although in high spints, was not at all intoxicated , indeed, as | 
afters wds found, he could carry more thin his father “Come, 
shall I give you a song?” 

“ That’s right, Tom, a volunteers worth two pressed men 
Open your mouth widc, an’ let your whistle fly away with the 
galc You whistles in tune, at all events ” 

Tom then struck up, the Domine see sawing as he sat, and 


getting very slecpy— 


**T uck m hfe, or good or bad, 
Nc er could make me melancholy , 
Seldom rich, yet never sad, 
Sometimcs pour, yet always joliy 
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Fortune’s in my scile, that s poz, 
Of mischance put more than half img 
Yet I don’t know how it was, 
I could never cry for launghing— 
Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha§ 
I could never cry for laughing 


“Now for chorus, father 


‘Ha! ha! ha! Ha! hat 
I could never cry for laughing 


“That’s all I know, and that’s enough, for 1t won’t wake up 
the old gentlemin ” 

But it did “Ha, ha, ha—ha, ha, hat I could never die for 
laughing,” baiwled out the Domine, fceling for his pannikin, 
but this was his last effort He stared round him_ Verily, 
verily, we are in a whirlpool—how everything turneth round 
and round! Who cucs? Am I not an ancicnt marmer— ‘ Qus 
videt mare tursutum—et infames scopulos’? Friend Dux, listen to 
me—favel linguis” 

‘Well, hiccuped old Tom, “so I will—but speik—pluin 
Ienghsh—as I—do ” 

“That I'l! be hanged if he docs,” said Tom tome “In 
hilf in hour more, I shall understand old Nosey’s | atin just 1s 
well as his—plain English, as he calls it.” 

“J will discuss 1n any languzge —that is— in any tongue— bc it 
im the Grech or the Latin—r zy, even—(hiccups)— fiiend Dus — 
hist thou not partaken too freely—of—der nic ! Ouu me, bacche, 
rapis tui—plenum—truly I shill be trpsy—and will but finish 
my prttypin—aulce periculum est—Jacob—cin there be two 
Jacobs—and two old IToms—niy mrabile dutu—thcre arc 
two young Toms, and two do: Tommuies—e*ch with—two 
tals 9 Bacche, parve—pi cor—pr cor— Jacob, where art thou ?— 
£0 sum tu es—thou art—sumus, we are—where wn 1? 1%0- 
cumbit humt bos—for Bos—reid Dobbs— ume, amas —T loved a 
hiss Tityre, tu patule sub t¢-——mine—nry —I quote wiong— 
then must I be—TI do belicve thit —I’m drurk ” 

“‘“And I’m cock sure of it,” cried Iom, laughing, as the 
Domine fell back in 1 st-te of insensibility 

“And I’m cock surc,” sud old Tom, rolling himself along 
the deck to the cabin hitch “that I’ve as much—as I can 
stagger—under, at all events—so I'll sing myself to sleep— 
‘cause why—T’m happy Jacob— mind you hcep all the watches 
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to night—and Tom may keep the rest” Old Tom then sat up, 
leaning his back against the cabin hatch, and commenced one 
of those doleful ditties which are sometimes heard on the fore- 
castle of a man of war, he had one or two of these songs that 
he always reserved for such occasions While Tom and I 
dragged the Domme to bed, old Tom slowly drawled out his 
ditty— 
** Oh ! we sailed to Virgi ma, and thence to Fy al, 
Where we water’d our shipping, and so then weigh ed 1], 


Full in view, on the seas—boys —seven sul we did—es py, 
O $ we man ned our capstern, and weighed spec di ly 


“That's nght, my boys, haul and hold stow the old Dic. 
tionary away—for he can’t command the pxrts of speech. 


** The very next morning—the engagement proved—hot, 
And brave Admiral Benbow receiv ed a chan—shot 
O when he wis wounded to his merry men—he—did—-say, 
Take me up in your arms, boys, and car ry me a way 





“Now, boys, come and help me—Tom—none of your 
foolery—for your poor old father 1s—drunk 6 

We assisted old Tom into the other “bed place” in the 
cabin ‘ Thanky, lads—one little bit more, and then I’m done 
—as the auctioneer says—going—going 

‘‘O the guns they did rattle, and the bu] lets—did—fly, 

When brave Benbow—for help loud—did cry, 


Carry me down to the cock pit—there 1s ease for my smarts, 
If my merry men should see me—’ twill sure—break—theur—hearts. 





“‘Going,—old swan hopper—as I am—going—gone” 

Tom and I were left on the deck 

** Now, Jacob, if you have a mind to turnin I’m not sleepy 
—you shall keep the morning watch ” 

“No, Tom, you'd better sleep first. I'll call you at four 
o'clock. We can’t weigh till tide scrves, and I shall hive 
plenty of sleep before that.” 

Tom went to bed, and I walked the deck till the morning, 
thinking over the events of the day, and wondering what the 
Domine would say when he came to his senses At four 
o’clock, as agreed, I roused Tom out and turned into his bed, 
and was soon as fast asleep as old T'om and the Domine, whose 
responsive snores had rung in my ears dumng the whole time 
that I had walked the deck. 





ty 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Cold water and repentance—The tvo Toms almost moral, and mysely 
full of wise refiectwns—The chapter, beng full of grave save, 1s 
luckily very short, and though a very sensible one, I would not advise i to 
be skipped 


AxzouT hilf past eight the next morning, I was called up by 
Tom to assist in getting the hghter under weigh When I came 
on deck I found old ‘1om as fresh as if he had not drunk a 
drop the night before, very busily stumping about the windlass, 
with which we hove up first the anchor, ind then the mist 
“Well, Jacob, my boy, had sleep enough? Not too much, I 
daresay , but a bout lke last night don’t come oftcn, J acob— 
only once in a wiy , now and then I do bcheve its good for 
my health. It’s a great comfoit to me, my lad to have you on 
board with me, because, as you never drinks, I may now 
indulge a /sttle oftener As for Tom, cin’t trust him—too 
much hike his father—had nobody to trust to for the look out, 
except the dog Tommy, till you came with us_ I can trust 
Tommy as far as keeping off the river sharks, he’ll never let 
them take a rope-yarn off the duck, mght or diy, but a dog’s 
but a dog, after all Now we're brought to, so clap on, my 
boy, and let’s heave up with a will” 

“‘How’s the old gentlemin, fither?” said Tom, as we 
paused a moment from our labour at the windlass 

“Oh! he’s got a good deal more to sleep off yet There 
he lies, flat on his back, blowing 1s hard as 1 grampus better 
leave him as long as wecan We'll rouse him as soon 1s we 
turn the Greenwich reach Tom, didn’t you think his nose 
loomed devilish large yesterd iy?” 

“‘ Never seed such a devil of a cutwater in my life, father” 

“Well, then, you'll see a larger when he gcts up, for its 
swelled bigger than the brandy bottle Heave and haul! Now 
bring to the fall, and up with the mast, bois, while I goes aft 
and takes the helm.” 

Old Tom went aft. During the mght the wind had veered 
to the north, and the frost had set in sharp, the mme covered 
the deck of the barge, and here and there floating ice was to 
be seen coming down with the tide The banks of the river 
and fields adjacent where white with hoar frost, and would 
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have presented but a cheerless aspect, had not the sun shone 
out clear and bnght. Tom went aft to light the fire, while I 
coiled away and made all snug forward. Old Tom as usual 
carolled forth— 


$¢Oh | for a soft and gentle wind, 

I heard a fair one cry, 

But give to me the roaring breeze, 
And white waves beating high, 

And white waves beating high, my boys, 
‘Lhe good ship tight and free, 

The wold of waters 1s our own, 
And merry men are we.” 


“A nice morning this for cooling a hot hc 1d, that’s sartain 
Tommy, you rascal, you’re lke a court lady, with her velvet 
gownd, covered all over with diamonds,” continucd old Tom, 
looking at the Newfoundland dog, whose glossy blick hur was 
besprinkled with little icicles, which glittured in the sun 
“You ind Jacob were the only sensible ones of the party last 
night, for you both were sober” 

“So was I, father Iwas as sober as a judge,” observed 
Tom who was blowing up the fire 

“My be, Tom, as a judge a’ter dinner, but a judge on the 
bench be one thing, and a judge over a bottle be another, and 
not bid judges in that way either At all events, if you warnt 
sewed ¢, 1% wasn’t your fault ” 

“‘And I suppose,” replied Tom, “1t was only your misfor- 
tune thit you were ” 

“No, I don’t say thit , but still, when I look xt the dog, 
who’s but a beast by nature, and thinks of myself who wisn’t 
meant to be a beast, why, then I blushes, that’s a1” 

“J «ob, look at fath-r-—-now, does he blush ?” cried Tom 

“JT cin’t sxy that I perceive it,” rephed I, smiling 

“Well, then, 1f 1 don’t, it’s the fault of my having no legs 
I’m surc, when they weie knocked off, I lost half the blood in 
my body, and that’s the reason, I suppose At ill evcnts, I 
mcant to blush, so we'll take the will for the decd ” 

‘“‘ But do you mean to kecp sober in future, father?” said 
Tom 

“Never do you mind that—muind your own business, Mr 
Tom At all events, I sha’n’t get tipsy till next time, and th it’s 
all T cin say with safety, cause, d’ye see, I knows my failing 
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Jacob, did you ever see that old gentleman sail too close to the 
wind before ?” 

“IT never did—I do not think that he was ever tipsy before 
last might.” 

“Then I pities him—his headache, and his repentance. 
Moreover, there be his nose and the swuillow tail of his coat 
to make him unhappy We shall be down abreast of the 
Hospital in half an hour Suppose you go and give hima 
shake, Jacob Not you, fom I won’t tru-t you—you'll be 
doing him a mischief, you haven’t got no fellow feeling, not 
evcn for dumb brutes ” 

“Tl thank you not to take way my chiracter that wry, 
father,” rephed Tom ‘* Didn’t I put you to bed last night 
when you were spcechless?” 

“«Suppose you did—what then ?” 

“Why, then, I had a feeling fora dumb brute I only siy 
that, father, for the joke of it, you know,” continued Lom, 
goig up to his father and patting his rough check 

“T know that, my boy, you never were unkind, thas 
sartuin, but you must have your joke— 


** Merry thoughts are link’d with laug! ter, 

Why should we bury them? 

Sighs and tears mvy come hereafter, 
No necd to huiry them 

They who through a spying gl1ss, 
View the minutes 1 they pass, 

Make the sun a gloomy mass 

But the fault’s the own, Tom ® 


In the meantime I wis vainly attempting to rouse the 
Domine Aftcr many fruitless attempts, I put a large quantity 
of snuff on his upper lip, and then blew it up his nose But, 
merciful powers! what a nose it hid become—laiyer than the 
largest pear that I ever siwin my hfe The whole wei ht of 
old Tom had fallen on it, and instcad of being crushed by the 
blow it appeircd as if, on the contriry, it hid swelled up, 
indignant at the injury and affront which it had received ‘Lhe 
shin was as tight as the pirchment of a drum, 21nd shining 1s if 
it had been oiled, while the colour w1s 1 bright purple Verily, 
it was the Domine’s nose in a rive 

The snuff had the effect of partially awakening him trom his 
lethargy = “Six o’clock—did you say, Mrs Bately? Are the 
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boys washed—and in the schoolroom? I will rise speedily— 
yet Lam overcome with much hcaviness Delapsus somnus 
ab * and the Domine snored again I renewed my 
yttempts, and gradually succeeded The Domine opened his 
eyes, stared at the deck and carlines above him, then at the 
cupboard by his side, lastly, he looked at and recognised me 
“ Eheu, Jacobe’—where am I? And what is that which presses 
upon my brain? What 1s it so loadeth my cerebellum, even as 
if it were lead? My memory—where 1s it? Let me recall my 
scattered senscs” Here the Domine wis silent for some time 
“Ah me! yea, and verily, I do recollect—with pain of head 
and more pain of heart—thit which I would fain forget, which 
is, that I did forget mysclf, and indeed have forgottcn vl that 
passed the latter portion of the mght Friend Dux hath 
proved no friend, but hith led me into the wrong pith, ind 1s 
for the potation called Gror—Lheu, Jacobe’ how hove J fullen 
—fallen in my own opinion—fallen in thine—how cin I look 
thee in the fice! O Jacob! what must thou think of him who 
hath hitherto been thy preceptor and thy guide!” Here the 
Domine fell back on the pillow, and turned away his head 

“Tt is not your fault, sir,” rephed I, to comfort him, ‘‘you 
were not iware of what you were drinking—you did not know 
that the liquor was so strong Old Tom deceived you” 

“Nay, Jacob, I cannot lay that flattering unction to my 
wounded heut I ought to have known, nay, now I recall to 
mind, that thou wouldst have warned me—even to the pulling 
off of the tail of my coat—yct I heeded thee not, and I am 
humbled—even I, the master over seventy boys !” 

‘« Nay, sir, 1t was not I who pulled off the tail of your coat, 
it was the dog” 

“ Jacob, I have herrd of the wonderful sagacity of the canine 
species, yet could not I ever have believed thit 2 dumb brute 
would hive perceived my folly, and warned me from intoxica- 
tion Mizabide dictt ' Lell me, Jacob thou who hist piofited 
by these lessons which thy master could give—uilthough he 
could not follow up his precept by example—tell me, what did 
take place? Let me know the full extent of my backsliding ” 

“You fell asleep, sir, and we put you to bed” 

“ Who did me that office, Jacob?” 

“Young Tom and J, sir, as for old Tom, he was not ma 
state to help anybody ” 
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“J am humbled, Jacob—”’ 

“ Nonsense, old gentleman, why make a fuss 1bout nothing?” 
said old Tom, who, overhearing our convers ition, came into the 
cabin “You had a drop too much, that’s 1], and what o’ 
that? It’s a poor heart that never rejoiccth Rouse a bit, 
wash your face with cold Thames water, and in half an hour 
you'll be as fresh as a daisy ”’ 

“My head acheth!’ exclaimed the Domine, “cven 15 1f 
there were a ball of lead rolling from one tcimple to the other, 
but my punishment 1s just ” 

“That is the punishment of making too free with the bottle, 
for sirtain, but if it is 1 offence, then it cuntics its own 
punishinent, and that’s quite sufhaicnt Isvcry nin knows thit 
whcn the heart’s over light at night, thit the hcads over hcavy 
in the morning J have known and provcd it a thous ind times 
Well, what then? I puts the good ag unst the bid, and I tikes 
my punishment like a man” 

“Friend Dux, for so I will still call thce, thou lookest not at 
the offence in a moral point of vision” 

“Whats mori?” replicd old Tom 

“JT would point out that intoxication 1s sinful ” 

“Intoxication sinful! I suppose thit mcvins that it’s a 
sin to get drunk Now, mastcr, it’s my opinion thit 1s God 
Almighty has given us good liquor, it wis for no other purpose 
thin to drink it, and therefore it would be ungratcful to him, 
and a sin, not to get drunk—that is, with discrction ” 

“ How cinst thou reconcile getting Crunk, with discrction, 
good Dux?” 

“‘T mean, master, when there’s work t» be done, thc work 
should be done, but when there’s plenty of timc, ind cvery 
thing 1s safe, and all ready for a start the next moining, I can 
see no possible objection to a jollification Come, mister, 
rouse out, the hghters abreast of the Hospitil vmost by this 
time, and we must put you on shore” 

The Domine, whose clothes were all on, ti rncd out of his 
bed place, and went with us on deck Young ‘lom, who wis 
at the helm, as soon as we made our appearance, wished him a 
good morning very respectfully Indeed, I vw tys observed 
that Tom, with all his impudence and wiggery, hid a great deal 
of consideration and kindness He had overhcud the Domine’s 
conversation with me, and would not further wound his feeJings 
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with a jest. Old Tom resumed his place at the helm, while his 
son prepaicd the breakfast, and I drew a buckct of water for 
the Domine to wash his face and hands Of his nose not a 
word wis said, and the Domine made no remarks to me on 
the subject, although I am persuided it must have been very 
painful, from the comfort he appearcd to derive in bithing it 
with the freezing water A bowl of tea was 2 greit solace to 
him, and he had hardly finshed it when the lightcr was abreast 
the Hospital sturs lom jumped into the boat and hauled 
it alongside I took the other ow, ind the Domune, shaking 
hands with Old Tom, sud, “‘Thou didst mean kindly, and 
thercforc I wish thee 1 kind farewell, good Dux ” 

“God be with you, master,” replied old ‘Tom, “shall we 
call for you 1s we come hick?” 

“ Nav, nay,” replicd the Domine, “the travelling by land 18 
more expensive, but less dangcrous I think thee for thy 
songs, ind for ll thy kindness, good Dux Are my para- 
phernalia in the boit, Jacob P” 

Yrephed in the .ffirmitive The Domine stepped mm, and 
we pulled him on shore’ TJe landed, took his bundle and 
wmbrclla under his arm, shook hands with Iom and then with 
me, without speaking, and I perceived the tears start in his 
eyes 19 he turned and wilked iway 

“Well, now,” said loin, looking wftcr the Domine, “TI wish 
IT hid becn drunk instcad of he Te docs so tike it to heart, 
poor old gentlemin !” 

“He has lost his self este.m, Tom,” rephed I “It should 
be 1 waning to you Come, get your ou to prss ” 

“Well, some pcople be fishioned one wiry and some another 
I’ve been tipsy moic thin once, ind I never lost anything but 
my reason, ind thit came buk is soon as the grog Icft my 
head I cin’t understand thit fretting about hiving hid a 
glass too much = [ only frcts when I cin’t get enough Well, 
of all the noses I ever siw, his bests them by chalks, I did so 
wint to laugh at it, but I knew it would pun him ” 

“Tt was very kind of you, lom, to hold your tongue, and I 
thank you very much” 

“And yet that old dad of mine swears I’ve got no fellow 
feeling, which I consider a very undutiful thing for him to say 
What’s the reason, Jacob, that sons be always cleverer than 
their fathers ?” 
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“7 didn't know that was the case, Tom * 

“But it 1s so now, uf 1t wasn’t in olden tsme, The proverb 
says, ‘Young people ¢4zzk old people to be fools, but old 
people £xow young people to be fools’ We must alter that, 
for I says, ‘Old people ¢4zzk young people to be fools, but 
young people 4zow old people to be fools ’” 

“ Have it your own wry, Tom, that will do, rowed of all” 

We tossed in our oars, mide the bort fast, and gained the 
deck, where Old Tom still remained at the helm ‘ Well,” 
said he, “ Jacob,” I nevii thought I should be glad to see the 
old gentleman clear of the hghtcr, but I was—dcvilish glad, he 
was like 2 load on my conscicnce this morning, he w is trustcd 
to my chirge by Mr Drummond, ind 1 had no night to 
persurde him to mike a fool of himself But, howcvcr, what’s 
done cint be helped, as you s1y somctimes, and it’s no 
use crying, still it wis 2 pity, for he be, for all the world, lhe 
achild JLhcre’s 2 fincy kind of liss in that wherry, crossing 
our bows, look at the stic uneis fiom her top gallint 

**Come o er the sea, 
M udcen to me, 
Mine throu h sunshin’, storm, and snows, 
Scasons inty roll, 
But the truce soul 
Burns the samc whirever it goes 


Then come ocr the sea, 
Maiden, with me ” 


“See you hanged hrst, you underpinned old hulk!” replied 
the female in the bout, which was then close undcr our bows. 
“Well, that be civil, for saitun,” said old Lom, laughing. 


CHAPTER XV 


Lam anslippcd for a short tine wm order to record sht*ments and encross 
envowces—Form a new acquaintance, what ts called in the world ‘ A varm 
Man,” thou,h he passed the best part of his hfe amon, uebergs, and one 
whole ni, ht within the ribs of death—H1s wife works haid at gentility 


We arrived at Sheerness the next morning, landcd the bricks, 
which were for the Government buildings, and returned 4 
ballast to the wharf My first inquiry was for the Domine, but 
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he had not yet returned , and Mr Drummond further mfor™%e - 
me that he had becn obliged to send away his undcr clerk, and 
wished me to supply his place until he could procure another 
The lighter thercfore took in her cargo, and sailed without me, 
which was of no consequence, as my apprenticcslip still went 
on I now hved with Mr Drummond as one of his own 
family, and winted for nothing Hus continual kindness to me 
made me strive all I could to please him by dugcnce and 
attention, ind I soon became very capert at accounts, and, 1s 
he said, very uscful ‘The advantagcs to mc, I hardly need 
observe, were considerable, and I gained informition every day 
Stull, although I was glad to be of any use to Mr Drummond, 
the confincment to the desk was irksome, and I anxiously 
looked for the arrival of the new clerk to take my plice, and 
leave me frce to join the hghter Mr Diummond did not ap- 
pear to me to be 1n any hurry, indced, I belicve thit he would 
hive retuned me altogether, had he not perceived that I still 
wished to be on the river 

“ At all events, Jicob, I shill keep you here until you are 
mister of your work, 1t will be useful to you hereafter,” 
he said to me one day, “and you do not gain much 
by sailing up and down the river ” 

This was true, ind I also derived much advintige from the 
evenings spent with Mrs Drummond, who was a very scusible, 
good woman, and would make me reid aloud to her ind little 
Sarah as they sat at theirne-dle JIh1d no idea, until ] was 
employed posting up the books, that Mr Drummond’s concern 
was so extensive, or that there was so much capital employcd 
m the business The Domine returned a few days after my 
arrival When we met, his nose had resumed its former appear 
ance, and he never brought up the subject of the evening on 
board of the kghter I saw him frequently, mostly on Sundays 
after I had been to church with the family , and half an hour, 
at least, was certain to be dedicated to our reading together one 
of the classics 

As I was on shore sever] months, I became acquainted with 
many families, one or two of which were worth noticing 
Among the foremost was Crptain Turnbull, at least such 
was his appellation until within the list two months previous 
to my making his acquaintance, when Mr Turnbull sent out 
his cards, George Turnbull, Esq The history of Captam 
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Turnbull was as follows He hid, with his twim brother, 
been hung up at the knocker, and fterwirds had been 
educated at the Foundling Hospital, they had both been 
apprenticed to the sea, grown up thorough bred, capital 
seamen, in the Greenland fishery, rose to be mates, then 
captains, had been very successful, owned part, then the 
wholc of a ship, afterwards two or three ships, and had 
wound up with handsome fortunes Captain Turnbull was 
@ marned man without a family, his wif, fine im _ person, 
vulgar in speech, a would be fashionable lidy, against which 
fashion Captain T hul, for years, pleaded poverty, but 
his brother, who had remained a bachclor, died, lewving 
him forty thousand pounds,—a fact which could not be 
conceilkd Captain Purnbull had not allowcd his wife to 
be awire of thc extent of his own fortunc, moire from a 
wish to hve quictly and hippily, thin fiom any motive of 
parsimony, for he was hbcral to cxcess, but now he hid 
no further excuse to plead, and Mrs [urnbull insisted upor 
fashion The house they had hved in wis given up, and a 
mirine villa on the borders of the IThamcs, to a certain 
dcgice, met the views of both parties, Mrs Turnbull an- 
ticipating dinners and f¢tes, and the ciptain content to witch 
whit was going on in the river, and amuse himself in a wherry 
They had long been acquiuntances of Mr and Mrs Drum 
mond, and Captian Turnbull’s charicter wis such as alwiys 
to commind the respect of Mr Drummond, as he was an 
honest, fnendly man Mis Lurnbull had now set up her 
carriage, and she was, in her own opinion, a very great peison 
age She would havc cut all he: former acquuntance, but on 
that pomt the captain was inflcxible, particulirlv as reg iurded 
the Drummonds_ As far as thcy were concerned, Mrs Turnbull 
gave way, Mrs Drummond being a lady like woman, and Mr 
Drummond universally respected as a min of talent and 
information Captain, or rather, Mr Turnbull, was a constant 
visitor at our house, and very partial to me fe used to scold 
Mr Drummond for keeping me so close to my desk, and would 
often persuade him to give me a couple of hours’ run When 
this was obtained, he would call a waterman, thiow him 
a crown, and tell him to get out of his wherry as fast as 
he could We then embarked, and amused ourselves pulling 
up and down the nver, while Mrs Tumbull, dressed in the 
a 
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extremity of the fashion, rode out in the carnage and left her 
cards in every diection 

One day Mr [urnbull called upon the Drummonds, ind 
asked them to dine with him on the following Saturdiy they 
accepted the invitation “ By the by,” sud he, “ I’ve got what 
my wife calls a remind in my pccket, ’ and he pulled out of 
his coat pocket 1 large card, “with Mr and Mrs Lurnbull’s 
compliments,” &c, which card hid becn doubled in two by his 
sitting down upon it, shortly ifter he cune in’ Mr Turnbull 
strughtcned it agun 1s well as he could, and laid it on the 
tuble “ And Jicob,” said he, “youll come too You don’t 
want arcmind, but if you do, my wife will send you onc ” 

Treplicd, “that I wantcd no ramind for 1 good dinncr ” 

“No, I dire say not, my boy, but iccollect that you come 
an hour or two before the dinner hour, to help me, thcre’s so 
much fuss with one thing or another thit I’m Ieft in the lutch, 
and as for trusting the keys of the spiitroom to tht long- 
togged rical of a butlca, I'll see him haipoon’d first , so do 
you come and help me, Jacob ” 

This having becn promiscd, he asked Mr Drummond to 
lend me for an hour or so, 1s he wished to take 1 row up the 
river ‘This was also consented to , we embarked and pullcd 
away for Kew Biidge Mi Turnbull was as good a hand at 
a yunas old Jom, wd miny were the adventures he nurated 
to me of whit hid tiken plac during the vicissitudes of his 
hife, more especiuly when he was employed in the Giccntind 
fishery Ie relitcd an accident thit moming, which pir 
ticularly bore upon the muvcllous, uthough I do not bcheve 
that he was 2t all guilty of dul ing ina traveller’s heence 

“Jacob,” sud he, “IT reccilect once when J was very near 
eaten alive by foxcs, ind thitin ivay singilar minna Iwas 
then mate of a Grecnlind ship =We had becn on the fishing 
ground for threc month , ind hid twelve fish on bowd Find 
ing we were dons well we fiacd our ice anchors upon a very 
large iceberg, dufting up amd down with it, and tising fish as 
we fall m with them One morning we had just cast loose the 
eaircase of a fish which we had cut up, when the man in the 
crow’s nest, on the Jook out for inother ‘fall,’ cried out that a 
arge polar bear and her cub were swimming over to the 1ce 
berg, against the side of which, and about half a inile from us. 
the carcase of a whale was beating As we had nothing to do 
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seven of us immediately started mn chase we had intended to 
have gone after the foxes, which had githered thcre also n 
hundreds, to prey upon the dead whale It was then quite 
calm we soon cime up with the bear, who at first was for 
making off, but as the cub could not gct on over the rough ice 
as well as the old onc, she it list tuincd round to biy We 
shot the cub to mike sure of her, and it did make sure of the 
dim not Icaving us till etther she or we perished in the conflict 
I never shall forget her moaning ovcr the cub, 15 1t lay blecd 
ing on the ice, while we fired bullct after bullct into her = At 
last she turned round, {ive a10ir ind i gnishing sna, which 
you might hive hcaid 1 mile, and, with her eyes flashing fire, 
dard upon us) We received hci in 1 body, all close toyether, 
with our lanccs to her bie wt, but she wis so large and strong, 
thit she bert us all back, and two of us fell, fortunitcly the 
others held thar ground, wd 1. she wis thcn on end, three 
bullets were put into her chest, which brought her down = I 
ncver siw so large a berst in my hfe I don’t wish to make ber 
out lurgcr thin she reilly wis, but I have seen many a bullock 
nt Smith which would not wugh two thirds of bcr Well, after 
that, we had some trouble in despritching her, and while we 
were so employed, the wind blew up in gusts from the north 
ward, and the snow fell heavy The men were for returning to 
the ship immediately, which certunly was the wisest thing for 
us all to do, but I thought that the snow storm would blow 
over in a short time, ind not wishing to lose so fine 1 skin, 
rosolved to remiin ind flay the beast, for I knew, that if Icft 
there a few hours, is the foacs could not get hold of the circase 
of the whale, which hid not grounded, they would soon finish 
the bei and cub, ind the skins be worth nothiig Well, the 
other men went bick to the ship, ind 15 1t was, the snow sto1m 
came on so thick thit they lost their wiy, and would never 
have found her, if it was not that the bell wis kept tolling for a 
guide to them I soon found thit I had done 1 very foolish 
thing , insted of the storm blowing over, the snow cime down 
thicker and thicker, and before 1 had taken a quirter of the 
skin off, I was becoming cold and numbcd, and then I was un 
able to regain the ship, and with every prospcct of being frozen 
to death before the storm was over At last, I knew what was 
my only chance I had fliycd all thc belly of the bear, but had 
not cut her open I mipped her up, tore out all her inside, and 
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then contrived to get into her body, where I lay, and, ha ing 
closed up the entrance hole, was warm 1nd comfortable, for the 
animal heat had not yet been extinguished This manceuvre, 
no doubt, saved my hfe and I have heard thit the French 
soldiers did the same in their unfortunite Russiin campiign, 
killing their horses, and getting inside to protect thcmselves 
from the dreadful weather Well, Jacob, I had not lain more 
than half an hour, whcn I knew by sundry jerks and tugs at my 
new invented hurricane house, thit the foxes were busy—nd 
so they werc, sure enough There must have been hundrcds 
of them, for they were 1t work in 111 dicctions, and some pushed 
their sharp noscs into the opening where I had crept in, but I 
contrived to gct out my knife ind sw their noses across when- 
ever they touched me, otherwise I should hive been eaten up 
in avery short ttme There were so miny of them, and they 
wert so ravenous, that they soon got through the bear’s thick 
skin, and were tearing away it the flLsh Now I was not so 
much afraid of their eating me, as I thought that if I yamped up 
and discovered myself, they would havc all fied No saying, 
though , two or three hundred ravenous devils take courage 
when together, but I was afraid thit they would devour my 
covering from the wexither, and then I should perish with the 
cold , and I also was afraid of having pieces nipped out of me, 
which would of course oblige me to quit my rctreit At last. 
daylight was made through the upper pirt of the carcase, and 
I was only protected by the nbs of the animal, between which 
every now and then their noses dived and mppcd my seal skin 
yacket I was just thinking of shouting to frighten them away, 
when I heard the rcport of hilf a dozen muskets, and some of 
the bullets struck the carcase, but fortunitcly did not hitme I 
immediately hilloocd 1s loud as I could, and the men, hearing 
me, ceased firing lhey had fired it the foxes, little thinking 
that I was inside of the bear I crawled out, the storm was 
over, and the men of the ship had come back to look for me, 
My brother, who was also a mate on board of the vessel, who 
had not been with the first party, had jomned them 1n the search, 
but with httle hopes of finding me alive He hugged me 1n his 
arms, covered as I was with blood, as soon ashesawme He's 
dead now, poor fellow '—That’s the s o.y, Jacob” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied I, but perceiving that the memory 
ef his brother affected him, I did not speak again for a few 
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minutes We then resumcd our conversation, and pulling back 
with the tide, landed at the wharf 

On the day of the dinner party, I went up to Mr Turnbull’s 
at three o’cloch, as he had proposed I found the house 1n a 
bustle, Mr and Mrs Turnbull, with the butler and footman, 
wn the dining room, debating as to the propriety of f#zs and 
that being placed ere and there, both servants giving their 
gpinion, and arguing on a footing of equality, contradicting 
and insisting, Mr ‘lurnbull occasionuly throwing 1m a word, 
and eich time snubhcd by his wife, although the servants dare 
not take any hberty with him  “ Do, pray, Mr Turnbull, 
leave Aus to settl. these mittcrs Get Aup your wine , that 1s 
your department Je ve the room, Mr Turnbull, /if you 
please Moitimer and I know what we are about, without 
your /intarference ” 

“Oh! by the Lord, I don’t wish to interfere, but I wish 
you and your servants not to be squabbling, thats all Ifthey 
gave me half the ¢feck ‘ 

“Do pray, Mr Turnbull, leave the room, and allow me ta 
regulate my own ’ousehold ” 

‘‘Come, Jacob, we’ll go down into the cellar,” sad Mr 
Turnbull , and accordingly we went 

I assisted Mr ‘Turnbull m his department as much as I 
could, but he grumbled very much “TI can’t bear all this 
nonsense, all this finery and foolery Every thing comes up 
cold, every thing 1s out of reach ‘The table’s so long, and so 
covered with uneatables that my wife 1s hardly within hail, 
and, by jingo, with her the servints are masters Not with 
me, it all events , for 1f they spoke to me as they do to Mrs. 
Turnbull, I would hick them out of the house However, 
Jacob, there’s no help for 1t All one asks for 1s quict , and I 
must put up with all this sometimes, or I should have no quiet 
from one year’s end to another When a woman will have her 
wy, there’s no stopping her you know the old verse— 

*¢ A man’s a fool who strives by force or skill 
To stem the torrent of a woman’s will, 


For if she will, she will, you may depend on ’t, 
And 1f she won’t, she won t—and there’s an end on "t™ 


“ Now let s go up into my room, and we will chat while I wash 
my hands ’ 
As soon as Mr. Turnbyil was dressed, we went down inte 
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the drawing room which was crowded with tobles, loaded with 
every variety of ornamental articles “Now this 1s what my 
wife calls fashionable One might as well be stcering through 
an ice floe as try to come to an anchor here without rimning 
foul of something It’s dard a port or hard a starboard every 
minute , and if your coxt tail sdes, away goes somcthing, and 
whatever it 1s thit smashes, Mrs ‘1 alwys swears it was the 
most valuable thing in the room =—‘I’m Ike a bull in a china 
shop One comfort is that I never come in here except when 
there’s compiny Indced, I’m not alowed, think God Sit 
on a chair, Jacob, one of those spider like French things, for 
my wife wont allow é/acks, w she calls them, to come to an 
anchor upon her sky bluc silk sofas How stupid to have 
furniture that one’s not to mitkc use of! Give me comfort , 
but it appcus that’s not to be bought for money” 


CHAPTFR XVI 


High hfe above sta:rs, a little kelow the markh—fashion, French, vertue, 
and all that 


Srx o’clock was now near at hand, and Mrs Tuinbull entered 
the drawing room in full dress She cert unly wis a very hind 
some woman, and had evcry appeirince of being fashionable , 
but it was her language which exposed her She wis Ike the 
peacock As long as she was silent you could but admire the 
plumage, but her voice spoilt Ul‘ Now, Mr Turnbull,” sad 
shc, “I wish to Acxplain to you that there are certain Aimpro 
prieties in your bchiviour which I cinnot put Aup with, par 
ticularly that of talking about when you were before the 
mast ’ 

“ Well, my dear, 1s that anything to be ashamed of?” 

“Yes, Mr ‘Turnbull, thait Zis—one always sinks them ere 
particulars in fishion ible society = To zz? tupur ite in comping 
vn't pleasant, and /1’ve thought of a plan which may fact as 
ar /impediment to your vulganty Recollect, Mr T, when- 
hever I say that //1’ve an ’cadache, 1t’s to be a sign for you to 
‘old your tongue, and, Mr T, oblige me by wearng kid 
gloves all the evening ” 

“ What, at dinner time, my dear ?” 
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“Yes, at dinner time , your ’ands are not fit to be touched.” 

“Well, I recollect when you thought otherwise ” 

“When, Mr T ? ’ave I not often told you so?” 

“Yes, lately , but I referred to the time when one Poll 
Bacon of Wapping took my hand for better or for worse ” 

“Really, Mr T, you quite shock me My nme was Mary, 
and the Bacons are a good old Hinghshname You ave their 
harms quartered on the carnage in right 0’ me That’s some 
thing, I can tell you ’ 

“Something I had to pay foi pretty smartly, at all events ” 

“The pryment, Mr Lf, was on account of granting arms to 
you, who never ’ad any ” 

“And never wished for them What do I care for such 
stuff?” 

‘‘And when you did choose, Mr Turnbull, you might have 
consulted me, instead of making yourself the langhing stock of 
Sir George Niylor and all the ’eriulds Who but a midmin 
would have choscn three harpoons sa/uims, and three barrels 
couchants, with a spouting whale for a crest? Just to point out 
to everybody what should Zevcr be buried in Aoblivion , and 
then your beastly motto—which I would have changced— 
‘ Blubber for ever’ Blubber indeed! Aenough to make /any 
one b/ubber for ever ” 

“Well, the heralds told me they were just whit I ought to 
have chosen, and very apposite, as they termed it ” 

“They took your money and Ihughed at you Two purr of 
griffins, a lion, half 1 dozen leopards, and 1 hind with 1 diggu, 
wou dn’t ’ave cost a farthing more Butwhit can you Acxpcect 
from an ’og? 

“ But if I was cused’, I should be whit you were—Lacon ” 

“T won't demein mysclf, Mr Lurnbull ” 

“ That’s nght, my dear, don’t, there’s no curmg you Re 
collect the motto you chose in prefercnce to mine ” 

Well, and 1 very proper onc —‘ Zoo muc familarity breeds 
contempt’— is it not so, Master Fouthful 2” 

“Yes, madam, it was one of ou copies it school” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, sir, 1t was my Zown /invention ” 

Rap tap, rap tap tap, tap tap 

‘‘Mr and Mrs Peters, of Petercumb Hill,’ announced the 
butler Enter Mrs Peters first, a very diminutive lady, and 
followed by Mr Peters, six feet four inches without his shocs, 
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deduct for stooping and curved shoulders seven {inches Mr 
Peters had retired from the Stock Exchange with a competence, 
bought a place, namcd it Petercumb Hall, and set up his 
carnage Another knock, and Mr and Mrs Drummond were 
announced Compliments exchanged, and a pastile lighted by 
Mrs Turnbull 

“Well, Drummond,” said Mr Turnbull, “what are coals 
worth now?” 

“Mr Turnbull, P’ve got such an ’eadache” 

Ihis was of course a mattcr of condolence from all present, 
and 1 stopper upon Mr IJuinbull’s tongue 

Another sounding rap, anda pwse ‘“ Monsieur and Madame 
de Iaghabue coming up” Inter Monsicur and Madame de 
Taghabue The former, 1 dapper little Frenchman, with a 
neat pur of legs, and stomach as round as1pea Madame 
sailing in hke an outwird bound East Indiaman, with studding 
sails bclow and aloft, so large in hcr dimensions, that her 
husband might be comparcd to the pilot boat plying about her 
stern 

‘*Charmée de vous voir, Madame Tom bulle Vous vous 
portez bien , n’est ce pas ?” 

“ Ve,” rephed Mrs Turnbull, who thus exhausted her know 
ledge of the French languige, while the Monsieur tried in 
vain, first on onc side, and then on the othcr, to get from under 
the lee of his wife and mike his bow =This wis not accomp 
lished until the lady hid taken possession of a sofa, which she 
filled most comfortably 

Who these people werc, and how they hved, I never could 
find out they came in 1 fly from Brentford 

Another announccment ‘My Lord Babblcton and Mr 
Smith coming up ” 

“Mr I, priv go down and reccive his lordship” (There 
are two wax cindics for you to light on the hall table, and 
you must walk up with them before his lordship,” said the lady 
aside ) 

“V’ll be hanged if I do,” rephed Mr Turnbull, “let the 
eervants light him ’ 

“O, Mr I, I’ve such an ’eadache !” 

“So you may have,” replied Mr 1, sitting down doggedly 

In the meantime Mr Smith entered, leading Lord Babbleton, 
a hoy of twelve or thirteen years old, shy, awkward, red haired, 
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and ugly, to whom Mr Smith was tutor Mrs T had found 
out Mr Smith, who was residing near Brentford with his charge, 
and made his acquaintance on purpose to have a lord on her 
visiting list, and, to her delight, the leader had not forgotten 
to bring his bear with him Mrs Turnbull sprang to the door 
,to receive them, making a prepared courtesy to the aristo 
cratical cub, and then shaking him respectfully by the hand 
‘Won't your lordship walk to the fire? Isn’t your lordship 
cold? hope your lordship’s sty 1s better in your lordships 
eye Allow me to mtroduce to your Jordship’s notice, Mr and 
Mrs Peters—Mrdime and Mounshcer Iaglebue—Mr and 
Mrs Drummond, the Right Honourvble I ord Viscount Bab 
bleton” As for Mr Juimbull ind mysclf, we were left out, as 
unwoithy of introduction ‘We are rcidy for dinner, Mr 
Turnbull ” 

‘¢Snobbs, get dinner dressed up,” said Mr T to the butler 

“O, Mr I , I’ve such 1n ’eadache ” 

This last headache wis produced by Mr T forgetting him- 
self, ind calling the butler by his real nme, which was Snobbs , 
but Mrs Turnbull hid resolved thit it should be chinged to 
Mor timer—or rither, to fr Mortimer, 15 the household were 
directed to call him, on pain of expulsion 

Dinner wis announced Madame Iisliabue, upon what 
pretence J know not, was considcred the first lidv in the room, 
and Lord Babbleton was requested by Mrs lurnbull to hand 
her down Madame rose, took his lordship’s hand, and led 
him wway Before they were out of the room, hts lordship had 
disappeired among the ample folds of M ulime’s gown, ind 
wis scen no more until she pulled him out, on their arrival it 
the dinnertible At last we were wl aiinged according to 
Mrs Turnbull’s wishes, although there were several chops and 
changes vbout, until the order of precedence couln be correctly 
obscrved A French cook hid been sent for by Mrs Turnbull, 
and not Tring mistress of the linguagc, she had a card with the 
names of the dishes to refresh her memory, Mr Mortimer 
having informed her that such was always the custom among 
great people, who, not ordering their own dinnets, of course 
thcy could not tell what there was to eat 

“Mrs Turnbull, what soup have you there ?” 

“ Consummy soup, my lord Will your lordship make use of 
that or of this here, which 1s o’/uss” 
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His lordship stared, made no answer, looked foolish and 
Mr Mortinicr placed some soup before him 

“ Lord Babbleton takes soup,” said Mi Smith, pompously, 
and the httle nght honourable supped soup, much to Mra 
Turnbull’s satisfaction 

‘‘ Madame, do you soup? or do you fish?” 

“Merci, no soup—fors sor” 

“ Don’t be afraid, madame , we’ve 1 French cook , you won't 
be pocsoned here,” replied Mis Lurnbull, rather annoyed 

“ Comment, my chtre midamc, I mc int to say dat I prefer 
de cod” 

“Mr T,some fish for Midame John, 1 c/ean plite for 
Lord Bibbilcton What will your lordship condesc end to ma/e 
useofnow?’” (Mrs Turnbull thought the phrise, ma/e use, 
exccssi\ cly refined and clcgant ) 

“Ah! madame, votre cuisine est supcrbc,” exclumed 
Monsitur Taghabue, tucking the corner of his nipkin into his 
button hole, and making preparations for well filling his little 
rotundity 

“Ve,’ replied Mrs Turnbull ‘“ Mrs Peters, will you try 
the dish next Mr Turnbull? Whit 1s it?” (looking at her 
car d@\—“ Agno zoty Will you, my lord? If your Jordship has 
not yet got into your French-—it mcins rorst quarter of lamb ” 

‘* His lordship 1s very partiil to lamb,” sud Mr Smith, with 
emphisis 

“Mr Turnbull, some limb for Lord Bibblcton, ind for Mr 
Peters ” 

“ Directly, my deur —Well, Jacob, you sec, when I wis first 
mate is 

“Dew! Mr Turnbull—T’ve such i ’cadache = Dos pray, 
cut the lamb = (43a) =Mi Mortimer, do go ind whisper to 
Mr Yfurnbull that I beg he will put on his gloves ” 

“Mrs Peters, yowrc downy nothing Mr Mortimcr, ’ind 
round the side dishes, and Ict John serve out the chimpigne’ 

“Mrs Peters thcere’s a wolky went o weaters Will youimrke 
use of some? Mrs Drummond, will you try the dish coming 
round? Itis—let me sec—it 1s Acre farsy My Lord Bibbleton, 
I ’ope the lamb’s fo yout Ut/ing? Monsherc Tighabue— 
William, give Monshere a clein plite Whit will you take 
next ?” 

“Vraiment, madame tout est excellent, superbe! Je vow 
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drais embrasser votre cuisinier—c’est un artiste comme 1] n’y a 
as P” 
“ Ve,” replied Mrs Turnbull 
The first course was removed, and the second, after some 
delay, made its appearance In the interrm, Mr Mortimer 
handed round one or two varieties of wine 
“ Drummond, will you take a glass of wine with me?” said 
Mr Turnbull “I hatc your sour French wines Will you 
take Madeira? I wis on shore at Madeira once, for a few 
hours, when I wis before the mast 1n the o 
“Mr Turnbull, P’ve such an ’eadiche,” cried his lady, mn 
an angry tone “My lord, will you tike some of this P—it 1s 
—a ding dong o turf—a turkey, my lord ” 
‘His lordship is fond of turkey,” said Mr Smith, dic- 
titoriuly 
Monsieur Taghabue, who sat on the other side of Mrs T, 
found tht the turkey was in request—1t was some time before 
he could help himself 
“C’est superbe!” sud Monsieur, thrusting a truffle into 
his mouth ‘‘Apparemment, madime n’aime pas la cuisine 
Anglaise?” 
“ Ve,” rephed Mrs Turnbull ‘Madame, what will you be 
hassisted to?” continued Mrs T 
“Tout de bon, madame ” 
“Ve, what are those by you, Mr Peters?” inquired the 
lady in continuation 
“T really cannot exactly say, but they are fntters of some 
sort ” 
“Let me see—hoh! bidet du poms Madame, will you eat 
some bidet du poms ?” 
‘‘Comment, madame, je ne vous comprends pas m 
dé Ve ”? 
“Monsieur Taglibue, expliquez donc,” said the foreign 
lady, red as a quarter of beef 
“Permette7,” sud Monsieur, looking at the card “Ah, 
e’est impossible, ma chtre,” continued he, laughing “ Ma- 
dame Turnbull se trompait, elle voudrait dire Lezguets de 
pommes” 
“Vous trouvez notre langue fort difficile, n’est ce pas?” 
contmued madame who recovered her good humour, and 
smiled graciously at Mrs T 
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“Ye.” replied Mrs Turnbull, who perceived that she had 
made some mistake, and was anxiously awaiting the issue of 
the dialogue It had, however, the effect of checking Mrs T, 
who said little more during the dinner and dessert 

At last the ladies rose from the dessert, and left the gentle- 
men 1t the table but we were not permitted to rem1in long, 
before coffee was announced, and we went up stairs A variety 
of French liquerus wcre handed avout, nd praised by most of 
the company Mr Turnbull, however, ordered a glass of 
brindy, as a settler 

“Oh! Mr Turnbull, I’ve such an ’erdache!” 

After that the puty becime very dull Lord Babbleton fell 
asleep on the soft Mr Pcters wilkcd round the room, 
admiring the pictures and asking the names of the masters 

“T really quite forget, but Mr Drummond, you ‘re a 
judge of pamtings, I heir Who do you think this 1s painted 
by?” said the lady, pointing to a very infcrior performance 
‘“‘T am not quite sure, but I think it is Van—Van Daud” 

“T should think so too,” replicd Mr Drummond, dnily, 
“we have a great many pictures in Lngland, by the same 
hand ” 

Ihe French gentleman poposed é&ae, but no one knew 
how to play it eacept his wife, who sit down with him to 
pass iwiy the time The Indics sauntered wWout the room, 
looking at the contents of the tables, Mrs Pcters occasionally 
talking of Petercumb ITul, Mr Snmuth played ut pitience in 
one corner, while Mr lurnbull and Mr Drummond sat in 
anothcr in close conveisition, wd the lidy of the house 
divided her attentions, running from one to the other, and 
requesting them not to talk so loud as to awrke the Right 
Honourable Lord Viscount Bibbleton At last the vehicles 
were announced, and tue fashionible party broke up, much to 
the satisfaction of everybody, and to none more than myself 

I ought to observe that all the peculiar ibsurdities I have 
narrated did not strike me so much at the time, but it was an 
event to me to dine out, and the scene was well impressed 
ajonmy memory After what occurred to me in my after hfe, 
and when I becime better able to judge of fashionable preten 
sions, the whol: was vividly brought back to my recollectaon. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


The Tomkinses’ fete champutre and féte dansante—lights among the goo *bervy 
bushes—all went off well, exceplins the hts they went out—a windin, up 
that had niarly provid a catastrophe— Old Tom proves that danger makes 
friends by a yarn, Youngs Tom by a fact 


I REMAINED with Mr Drummond about cight months, when at 
last the new clerk made his appear imcc-—1 little fit fellow, 
about twenty, with a fice 15 round 15 7 full moon, thick lps, 
and red cheeks Dutin,, this time I frcquently hid the pleasure 
of meeting with old and young ‘lom, who appearcd very anxious 
that I should rejoin them, and I must svy thit I was equally 
willing to return to the hghter Still Mr Drummond put his 
veto on it, and Mrs Drummond was also constantly pomting 
out the very desirtble situation I might have on shore as a 
clerk in the office , but I could not bcar 1t—serted nearly tne 
whole diy—perched up on a high stool—turning over Dr, 
contra Cr, and only occisionilly interrupted by the he1d clerk, 
with his attempt to make rhymcs When the new clerk came, 
I expected my releasc, but I was disappointcd Mr Drum 
mond discovered him to be so awkward, and the head clerk 
declared thit the time wis so busy, that he could not spare 
me This was tiuuc, Mr Drummond had just come to a final 
arringemcnt, wlich hid been some tunc pending, by which he 
purch ised 1 whufand large wuchouscs, with 1 house adjoiming, 
in Lower ‘Lhamcs Street—a very lirge concctn, for which he 
had pud a considcrible sum of money Wht witl the valua 
tions, winding up of the Brentford conccrn on the old account, 
&c, there was much to do, and I toiled at the dcsk until the 
removil took plice, and when the family were removed, I was 
still dctauncd, 1s there wis no wuehou emin to superintcnd 
the unloiding and hoisting up of goods Mr Tomkins, the 
heid clerk, who hid been miny years a * ithful servant to 
Mr Drummond, was admitted as a partner, and had charge 
of the Brentford wharf, » species of promotion which he and 
his wife resolved to cclebrite with a party After a long debate, 
it was resolved that they should give a ball, ind Mrs ‘Iomkins 
exerted all her taste and ingenuity on the occasion My friend 
Tomkins lived at a short distance from the premises, in a small 
house, surrounded with half an acre of garden, chicfly filled with 
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gooseberry bushes, and perambulated by means of four straight 
gravel walks Mr and Mrs Drummond were invited, and ace 
cepted the invitation, which was considcred by the Tomkinscs 
as a great mark of condescension As a specimen of Mr ‘1 »m 
kins’s poetic2) talents, I shall give his invitation to Mr Drum 
mond, written in the very best German text — 
“Mi and Mis T— 

Sincerely hope to sce 

Mi and Mrs Dium 

Mond toa vary hum 

Ble party that they in 

Tend to wk then tin 

fo on the Sivtudiy 

Of the week ensuing 

When fiddles they will play, 

And other things be doing ” 

Belle Vue House 


To which yew @’espri¢t Mr Drummond answered with a pencal 
on a card— 
**Mr and Mrs Dram 
Mond intend to come ” 

“Here, give Tomkins that, Jacob, 1t will please him better 
thin any formal acceptation” Mr and Mrs Lurnbull were 
also asked the former accepted, but the latter indignintly 
rcfuscd 

When I arnved with Mr and Mrs Drummond many of the 
company wore there, the yirden was whit they cilled illu- 
minitcd, thit is, every gooscbeiry-bush hid one vinieg ited 
lamp suspcnded about the centre, and, 1s Mr Tombhins told 
me afterw irds, the lamps were red and yellow, rccording to the 
fruit they bore It wis a cold, frosty, clou might, and the lamps 
twinkled as brightly among the bare boughs of the gooseberry 
trees 1s the stars did in the heavens The company in general 
wore quite chumed with the novelty “Quite a mzvor Waux- 
hall,” cred one lady, whose exuberance of fat kept her warm 
enough to allow her to stare about in the open air The 
entrance porch had a dozen little lamps, backed with laurel 
twigs, and looked very imposing Mrs ‘Tomkins recerved her 
company upon the steps outside, that she might have the plea- 
sure of hearing their praises of her external arrangements, still 
it was freezing, and she shivered not a httle The drawing 
room, fourteen feet by ten, was fitted up as a ball-room, with 
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two fiddlers and a fifer sittimg in a comer, and a country-dance 
was pcrforming when we arrived. Over the mante] piece was 
a square of laurel twigs, inclosing as a fiame, this couplet, from 
the poetical brain of the master of the house, cut out in red 
paper, and bespangled with blue and yellow tinscl— 


‘¢ Here we are to dance so 415 
While the fiddlers play awry ” 


Other appropnate di.tichs, which I have now forgotten, were 
fiamcd in the same way on each of the other comp utmcents 
But the dining room wis the A&cfdeuzre It was formed into 
a bower, with cvcrcrecns, ind on the evcigreen boughs were 
stuck real apples ind oranges in all dircc tions, so that you could 
help yourself 

“Vcll, I do declare, this 1» a paradise!” cxclaimcd the fat 
lady who entered with me 

“In all but onc thing, mi’1m,” replied Mr Turnbull, who, 
with his coat off, was squeczing ILmons for the punch—there’s 
no forbidden fruit You my help yourself” 

Ihis bon mot wis repeited by Mr_ lomhins to the end of 
his existence, not only for its own sike, but because it gave 
him an opportunity of entering into 1 dctul of the whole feee— 
the first he hid cver given in his life  * Ah, Jacob, my boy, 
glad to see you—come and hclp here—they ll soon bc thnsty, 
Vl warrant,” said Mr lLurnbull, who wisin his glory The 
company, although not so very scicct, were very hippy, thcy 
danced, diank punch, lweghed, ind danced agun, ind it wis 
not till 2 late hour, long after Mr and Mrs Drummond hid 
gone home, that I quitted the “ festive scene,’ Mr Lurnbull, 
who walked iwiy with me, declining thit it wis worth a dovcn 
of his party, although they had not such grind pecple as Mrs 
Taghabue, or the Right Ilonourable I ord Viscount Bibbleton 
I thought so too , evcry one was happy, and every one 1t their 
ease , and I do believe they would have st.yed much longer, 
but the musicians took so much punch that one fiddler broke 
his fiddle, the other brose his head in gomg down the steps 
into the garden, and the fifer swore he could blow no longer, 
so, as there was an end to the music, clogs, patteng, and lanterns 
were Called for, the shawls were brought out of the kitchen, 
and every one wen. away Nothing coald go off better Mrs, 
Tomkins hada cold and rheumatism the next day , but that 
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was not surprising, a menor Wauxhall not being seasonable in 
the month of December 

A weck after this party, we removed to Thames Street, and 
I performed the duty of warchousemin Our quantity of 
lighters was now much increased, and employed im carrying 
dry goods, &c One morning old J] om came under the crane 
to discharge his lighter, and wishing to sce me, whcn the fall 
had been overhauled down, to heave up the casks with which 
the lighter was liden, instcid of hooking on a cask, held on by 
his hands, crying, “ Hoist awry,” intcnding to be hoisted him- 
self up to the door of the warehouse whcre I wis presiding 
Now, there was nothing unusualin this whim of old I oim’s, but 
still he ran 1 very narrow chance, mn consequence of an cxtra 
whim of young Tom’s, who, as soon ‘s his father was suspended 
in the air, caught hold of his two wooden stumps, to be hoisted 
up also, and as he caught hold of them, stinding on tiptoe, 
thcy both swung clear of the lighter, which could not tpproach 
to within five feet of the buildings The crane was on thc third 
story of the warehouse, and very highup ‘“’lom, Iom you 
rascal, what the devil are you about?” cricd the old min, when 
he felt the weight of his son’s body hanging to him 

“Going up along with you, father—hopc we shall go to 
heaven the same wiry ” 

“More likely to go to the devil together, you little fool, I 
never cin bear your weight Host awny, theic, quick” 

Hearing the voices, I looked out of the door, and pcrceiving 
their situation, ordered the men to hoist as fist as they could, 
before old Tom’s strength should be exhausted , but it wis a 
compound movement crane, and we could not hoist very fast, 
although we could hoist very great weights At last, as they 
were wound up higherand higher, old | om’s strength was going 
fast “QO Tom, ‘lom, what must be done? I can’t—I can’t 
hold on but a little longer, and we shall be both dashed to 
pieces My poor boy!” 

“Well then, I'll let go, father, it was all my folly, and I’ll be 
the sufferer ” 

“Let go!” cned old Tom, “ho, no, Tom—don’t let go, my 
boy, T'll try a little longer Don’t let go, my dear boy—don’t 
let go!” 

‘ Well, father, how much longer can you hold on? 

“ A little—very little longer,” replied the old man, struggling 
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“ Well, hold fast now,” cried young Tom, wlo, raising his 
head above his arms, with a great exertion shifted one of his 
hands to his father’s thigh, then the other, raising himself as 
before, he then caught at the seat of his father’s trousers with 
his teeth , old Tom groaned, for his son had taken hold of 
more than the gurments, he then shifted his hands round his 
father’s body—from thcnce he gaincd the collar of his jacket— 
from the collar he carmbed on his fither’s shoulders, from thence 
he seized hold of the f th above, and rcheved his father of the 
weight. ‘Now, fathe:, ire you all right?” cned Irom, panting 
as he clung to the fa.) above him 

“‘T can’t hold on ter seconds more, Tom—no longer—my 
clutch 1s going now” 

“}fang on by your eyelids, father, 1f you love me,” cried 
young ‘Tom, in agony 

It was indeed an awful moment, they were now at least 
sixty feet above the lghtcr, suspended in the air, the men 
whirl.d round the whcel, and I had at last the ple “e of 
hauling them both in on the floor of the warehouse, th: old 
man so exhausted thit he could not speak for more thin a 
minute Young Tom, as soon as all was safe, laughed im 
modcrately Old Lom sat uprght “It might hive been no 
laughing matter, M1 lom,” said he, looking at his son 

‘“‘What’s done can’t be helped, father, as Jacob says After 
all, you’re more frightened thin hurt ” 

“T don’t know that, you young scamp,” replied the old mn, 
putting his hind bchind him, and rubbing sofily , you’ve bit a 
piece clean out of my sturm Now, kt this be a wirning to 
you, Tom Jacob, my boy, couldn’t you say thit l’ve met 
with an acident, and get a drop of somctlun, from Mr Drum 
mond?” 

I thought, aftcr his last observation, I might honestly say 
that he had met with an rccidcnt, and T soon rett sed with a 
glass of brandy, which old fom was drinking off, when his son 
interrupted him for a share 

“You know, father, I shared the danger 

“Yes, Lom, I know you did,” replicd the father, “ but this 
was sent to me on account of my aazfert, and as I had that all 
to myself, I shall have ill this too’ 

“But, father, you ought to give me a drop, if 1t were only te 
take the taste out of my mouth” 
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“Your own flesh and blood, Tom,” rephed his father, 
emptying his glass 

Well, I alwxys heard 1t was quite unnatural not to like your 
own flesh and blood,” replred lom “but I see now that there 
may be reasons for it” 

“Be content, Tom,” rephed his father, putting down the 
glass “‘ we’re now just square You've had your saw np, and 
Ive had mine” 

Mr Drummond now cime up, and asked what had been the 
mitter “Nothing, sir—only an accident ‘Tom and I hada 
bit of a Horst” 

As this list word hid a double meaning, Mr Drummond 
thought that a cisk hid surged, when coming out of the lighter, 
and struck them down He dcsued old Lom to be more 
cueful, ard wilhed iway, while we proceeded to unloid the 
lighter Lhe new cluk wis 1 very hcivy, simple young mu, 
plodding and attcntive certunly, but hc hid no otha matt, 
he was sent into the iohtcr to take the muks ind numbers of 
the cashs 15 thcy were hoisted up, and soon became 1 butt to 
young ‘loi, who give him the wrong maiks and numbers of 
all the cisks, to his interrog itions 

“Whats thit, boy?” cricd the pudding faced fellow, with 
his pencil in one hind, and his book 1n the other 

“Pcrsoup, 13,” replied Jom, “lidics’ bonnets, 24 Now, 
then, master, chuk ayun, pipe clry torsodgurs, 3 , red heiings, 
26” All of which were cuctulh noted down by Mr Gubbins, 
who, whcn the hghtcr was cleared, took the memu: wmdito Mr 
Drummond 

Fortun itcly, wo had checked the number of the crskhs as they 
weie received ibove—ther contents wae flour Mr Drum 
mond scnt for young Tom, 1nd wkcd him how hc dued play 
suchatnck lomrcplicd vary boldly, “that 1t was me mt isa 
good lesson to the young min, that in future he did his own 
work, and did not trust to others” Toth Mr Diummond 
agreed, and Mister lom wis dismissed without punishment 

As the men hid ill eonc to dinner, I went down into the 
hghtcr to have a littl chat with my old shipmates ‘Well, 
Jacob,” said old Iom, “‘lom’s not 1 bit wiser than he was 
before—two sciipes to diy, alrcidy ” 

“Well, father, if I prove my folly by getting mto scrapes, J 
prove my wit by gctting out of them,” 
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“Yes, that may be true, Tom, but suppose we had both 
come down with a run, what would you have thought then ?” 
“‘T suspect father, that I should have been past all thinking” 
“TI once did see a thing of that kind happen,” sid old Tom, 
calling to mind former scenes 1n his life, “and I’ll tell you a 
yarn about it, boys, because they say dinger makes frends” 
Tom and I sat down by old Tom, who narrated as follows — 
“When I was captz.a of the main top in the La JMinerve, 
forty four gun frigate we were the smutcs: ship up the Mcdit 
tLrranean , and mai,’s the exercise we wcre the means of 
,iving to other ships’ companies, because they could not beat 
us—no, not evenhold acandle tous In both fore and main top 
we had eight and twenty as smart chaps as ever put their foot 
to a rattling, or slid down by an a’ter backstay Now, the two 
captains of the foretop weie both prime young men, active as 
monkeys, and bold as hons One was named Tom Herbert, 
from North Shields, a dark, good looking chap, with *. et! as 
white as a nigge1’s, and a merry chap he was, always a showing 
them The other wis a cockney chap Your Lunnuners arn’t 
often good scimcn, but when they are sevmen, there’s no 
bettcr , they never allow anyone to show them the way, that’s 
for sartain, being niturilly spunky sort of chips, and full of 
tncks and fun Ihis fellow’s name wis Dill Wiggins, and 
between him and Hebert there was alwiys a jealousy who 
should be the smartest mun I’ve seen beth of tiem run out 
on the yird, in fine weather, without holding on nothing, seize 
the lift, and down to their stition, haul up the erring, 1n no 
time, up by the lift again, and down on deck, by tlie bachstay, 
before half the men had time to get clear of the top _In fact, 
thcy often risked their ves in bad weather, wi en there was no 
occ ion for it, that one might outdo the other Now, this wis 
ul very well, and a good example to the other men the 
ciptun and officers appeued to hke these contests for supe- 
moiity, but 1t ended in their hating each other, and not being 
even on speaking terms, which, is the two aptains of the top, 
was bid They had quantcllcd often, and fought five times, 
neither proving the bet cr min, either both done up, or parted 
by the maste1 at aims, ind rcported to the first leuten int, so 
thi i list they were not so much countenanced by the ofhcers, 
and were ou! of favour with the captain, who threatened to dis 
rate them both if ever they fought agam. We were cruising off 
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the Gulf of Lyons, where sometimes 1t blows hard enough te 
blow the devil’s horns off, though the gales never last very long 
We were under close reefed fore and main top sails, storm stay- 
sail and trysail, when there was a fresh hand at the bellows, 
and the captain desired the officers of the watch, just before 
dinner, to take in the fore top sail Not to disturb the watch 
below, the min top men were ordered up forward, to help the 
fore top men of the watch , and I was of course aloft, ready to 
lie out on the lee yard arm—when Wiggins, who had the watch 
below, came up in the top, not liking that Herbert should be at 
work in such weather, without he being there too 

‘“ Tom,’ says Wiggins to me, ‘Ill take the yard-arm’ 

“Very well,’ says I, “with all my hcart, then Pll look to 
the bunt’ 

“Just at that time there came on a squall with rain, which 
almost blinded us} the sail was taken in very neatly, the clew 
lines, chock-a block, bunt lines and leech lines well up, reef 
tickles overhauled, rolling tackles taut, and all as it should be 
The men hed out on the yard, the squall wore worse and worse, 
but they were handing in the leech of the sail, when snap went 
one bunt line, then the other, the sail flapped and flagged, 
till away went the leech lines, and the men clung to the yards 
for their lives, for the sail mastered them, and they could do 
nothing At list it split like thunder, buffeting the men on the 
yard arms, till they were almost senseless, until to windward 
It wore away into long coach whips, and the whole of the 
canvas left was at the lee yardarm The men laid in at last 
with great difficulty, quite worn out by fatigue and clinging for 
their existence , all but Wiggins, who ways barred by the sail to 
Jceward from making his footing good on the horse, and there 
he was, poor fellow, completely in nons, and so beaten by the 
canvas thit he could hiudly be said to be sensible It takes 
a long while to tell all this, but 1t wasn t the work of a minute 
At list he made an attempt to get up by the lift, but w1s struck 
down, and would have been hurled overboard, if it hadnt 
bven that his leg fell over the horse, and there he wis head 
downwards, hanging over a raging sea, ready to swillow him up 
as soon as he dropt intoit As every one expected he woud 
be heat off before any assistance could be given, you may 
guess thit it was 1n awful moment to those below who were 
looking up at him, watching for his fall and the roll of the ship, 
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to see if he fell cleir into the sea or was dashed to pieces mm 
che fore chains. 

“IT couldn’t bear to see a fellow creature, and good seaman 
in the bargain, in that state, and although the captain dare not 
order any one to help him, yet therc were one or two midship- 
men hastening up the fore ngging, with the intent, s have no 
doubt, of trying to save him (for midshipmen don’t value their 
lives at a quid of tobacco) so I seizes the studding sail 
halyards, and runs up the topmast rigging, intending to go 
down by the lift, and pass a bowling knot round him bcfore he 
fell, when who shou ¢ I meet at the cross trees but Tom Her- 
beit, who snatched tie rope out of my hand, bawling to me 
through the gile ‘This is my business, Tom ‘ 

“Tyown he goes by the lift, the remainder of the canvas flap 
ped over him, and 1 secd no more until I heird a cry from al’ 
below, and away went Herbert and Wiggins, both together, 
flying to leeward just as the ship was taking her recovery to 
windward Fortunately thcy both fcll clear of the sh’, avout 
two feet, not more, and as their fall was expected, they I.1d pre 
pared below A master’s mate, of the name of Simmonds, and 
the captun of the torecastle, both went overboard in bowling 
knots, with another in their hands, and in a minute or two they 
were all four on board again, but Herbert and Wiggins were 
both senselcss, and a long while coming to 1guin_— Well, now, 
whit do you think was the upshot of 1t? Why, they were the 
best friends in the world ever afterwards, and would have died 
for one another , and if one had a glass of grog from the officers 
for any little job, insterd of touching his forclock and drinking 
it oft to the officer’s health, he always took it out of the gun 
room, that he might give half of 1t to the ather So, d’ye see, 
my boys, as I sud before I begin my yarn, t: at danger makes 
friends, 


*©°Tis said we ventrous die hard, 

When we le.ve the shore, 

Our fiends n ay mourn, lest we return 
lo bless their sig ht no more. 

But this 1s all a notion 
Bold Jack cin’t understand 3 

Some dic upon the ocean, 
And some die upon dry land ” 


“ And if we had tumblcd, fither, we should have just died 
betwixt and between, not water enough to floatus It would 
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have been wooles wous parliz wous, plump m the mud, as you 
say sometimes ” 

“Why, yes, Tom I’ve a notion that I should have been 
planted too deep, ever to have struck,” replied the old man, 
looking at his wooden stumps 

‘Why yes, father, Zegs are 4,5, when you tumble into six foot 
of mud How you would have azbbied down, if your daddies 
hadn’t held on ” 

“Well then, Tom, recollect that you never se// your father 
for a Javk again” 

Tom laughed, and catching at the word, although used in a 
different sense, sung, 


‘* Just like the /aré, high poised in air 


“ And so were you, father, only you didn t sing as he does, and 
you didn’t leave your young one below in the ncst ” 

“ Ay, it 18 the young uns which prevent the old ones from 
nsing in the world—that’s very truce, Tom Hollo., who have 
we got here? My service to you, at all events ” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The art of hard lying made easy, though Iam made very uneasy by hard 
lying send my ruler as a miss se, to let the parties concerned know 
that Tam a srebel to tyrann cal rule—T am arrargned tied and con 
amned uithout a hearing— li hat 1 lose in speech ts made up m feeling, 
the whole wound up with ma,i animous icsolves, and a little sobbing 


It was the ciptain of the American schooner, from out of which 
we were then taking the casks of flour 

“We've no savzvce in Our country, I’ve 1 notion, my old bob 
tal roarer,” said he “Whcn do you come alongside of my 
schooner, for t’other lading, with this raft of yours? Not to 
night, J gucss ” 

‘ Well, you’ve guessed right this time,” replied old Tom, 
“we shall he on the mud till to morrow morning, with your 
permission ” 

“Ves, for all the world like a I ouisiana alligator You take 
things coolly, I’ve a notion, in the old country I don’t want 
to be hanging head and starn in this httle bit of a river of 
your’n. 1 must be back to New York afore fever time ” 
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“She be a pretty craft, that little thing of yours,”, observed 
old Tom, ‘how long may she trike to make the run?” 

“ow long? I expect in just no time, and she’d go as 
fast again, only she wont wait for the breez. to come up with 
her” 

“Why don’t you hevve to for it?” sud young Tom 

“Tose too much time, I guess Ive becn chased by an 
easterly wind all the way from your Lind’s nd to our Narrows, 
and it nevcr could overhaul me ” 

“And I presume the porpoises give it up in despur, don’t 
they?’ replied old Pom, with a leer, “and yct I’vc sccn the 
creiturcs playing across the bows of an Lnglish frigate at her 
speed, and lrughing at her” 

“ They never play then tricks with me, old snapper, if they 
do, I cuts them in halves, ind 1starn they go, hcad p ut floating 
on one side, and tul put on the othcr” 

“ But don’t they join together wun when they mect m your 
wike?” inquired ‘Lom 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” replied the American ciptun 

“Pray, ciptan, whit my be that vessel they talk so much 
about at New York?’ Old Jom referred to the first steam 
vessel, whose qualities wt that time had been trnd and an 
ex wzgerated report of which hid been copicd from the American 
pipers  Lhat ship, or whatever she muy be, thit sults without 
mists yards, orcanvass, it 15 quite tbove ny cornprchension ” 

“Old country heids cin’t tike itm ~~ TN tell you what —she 
goes slick through the witer, ahcid or usta, broadside on, 
or up or down, or iny wiy, and ali you T ive to do 15 to poke 
the fire and warm your fingers, and the moie you poke, the 
faster she goes, ’zunst wind and tide ” 

“Well, I must see that, to beheve it though,” replicd 
old lom 

“No fear of a capsize, Tevculite = My litt’e crit did upset 
with me one nitht, ma pretty considerable heavy ca/ but she’s 
smart ad crime up 2gun on the other ide in a moment, acl 
nghtas before Never should have known any thin, about it, 
if the min at the whecl had not found lis jacket wet, ond the 
men below hid a round turn in ill the clues of their 
hammocks ” 


“After that round tum, you may belay,” cned young Tom, 
laughing 
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‘Ves, but don’t let’s have a stopper over all, Tom,” replied 
his father ‘J consider all this excessively diverting Pray, 
captain, does everything else go fast in the new country ” 

‘ Every thing with us clean slick, I guess” 

“Whit sort of horses have you in America?” inquired I 

“Our Kentucky horses, ’ve a notion, would surprise you 
They’re almighty goers, at a trot, beaata NW ga/ofwind I 
once took an Englishman with mem a gig up Allibama country, 
and he says, ‘What’s this great churchyard we are passing 
through?’ ‘And stranger,’ sxys I, ‘I calculate its nothing but 
the milcstones we are passing so s/c/ ’’ But I once had a horse, 
who, I expect, was a deal quicker than that I once seed a 
flash of lightning chase him for half an hour round the clear- 
ance, and I guess it couldn’t catch him But I can’t wait no 
longer I cxpect you'll come alongside to morrow afore 
meridiin ” 

“ Ay, ay, master,” replied old Tom, tuning up— 

‘Twas post meridian half past four, 
Ly signal I from Nancy parted, 


At five she lingered on the shore, 
With uplift «ycs and broken hearted.® 


“TI calculate you are no fool of a screamer,” said the 
American, shoving off his boat from the barge, and pulling 
to his vessel. 

** And I calculate you’re no fool of a har,” said young Tom, 
laughing 

“Well, so he 1s, but I do hke a good lie, Jacob, there’s 
some fun init But what the devil does the fellow mean by 
calling a gile of wind—a gal?” 

“I dont know,” rephed Tom, “unless for the same reason 
that we call a girl a blowing” 

Our conversation wis here interruppted by Mr Hodgson, 
the new herd clerk, of whom I have hitherto sud nothing He 
cime into the establishment in the place of Mr Tomkins, when 
we quitted the Battcersei wharf, and had taken an evident dis- 
hike to me, which appeired to increase every day, as Mr 
Drummond gave me fresh marks of his approbation ‘“ You, 
Faithful, come out of that barge directly, and go to your desk. 
I will have no eye servers under me Come out, sir, directly ” 

“T say, Mr Quilldriver,” cried old Tom, “do you mean fos 
to say that Jacob is an eye sarver?” 
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“Yes, I do and want none of your mmpertinence, or 
Y'll unship you, you old blackguard.” 

“Well then, for the first part of your story, my sarvice 
to you, and you des, and as for the second, that remains to be 
proved,” 

Mr Hodgson’s temper was not softened by this reply 
of old Tom My blood was also up, for I had borne 
much already, and young Tom was bursting with impatience 
to take my part He walked carelessly by the head clerk, 
saying to me as he passed by, “ Why, I thought, Jacob, you were 
*prentice to the mvei, but it seems that you re bound to the 
counting house How long do you mean to sirve?P” 

“T don’t know,” replied I, as I walked away sulkily, 
“but I wish I was out of my time ” 

“Very well, sir, I shall report your behaviour to Mr 
Drummond I'll make him know your tricks ” 

“Tricks! you won’t let him know his tricks His duty 
ss to take his trick at the whcei,” replied old Tom, not 
to be brought up at your chcating tricks at the desk ” 

“Cheating tricks, you old scoundrel, what do you mean hy 
that?” replied Mr Hodgson, in a rage 

“ My father means Zeagerdemain, I suppose,” rephed young 
Tom 

This repartce from a quarter so little expected, sent off the 
head clerk more wroth tlian ever 

“You seemed to hit him hard thcre, Tom,” said his father, 
“but I can’t say that I underst ind how ” 

“You've had me taught to rcad and wnite, father,” replied 
young Tom, ‘and a’ter that, a lad may teach | imself every 
thing I pick up every day, here and there, and I never see 
a thing or a word that I dont nndcrstand but I find out the 
meaning when I can I picked up that hard word at Bartlemy 
fair” 

“And very hard you hit him with 1t.” 

“Who wouldn’t to serve a friend? “Bat mark my words, 
father, this won’t last long ‘Lhere’s a squall blowing up, and 
econ quict as he seems to be, will show his teeth ere 
ong a9 

lom was correct in his surmise I had not taken my seat 
at my desk more than a minute, when Mr Hodgson entered, 
and commenced a tirade of abuse, which my pride could no 
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longer allow me to submit to An imvoice, perfectly correct 
and well written, wlich I hid nearly completed, he snatched 
from bcfore me, tore imto frigments, and ordered me to write 
it over again Indignant at this treatment, I refused, and, 
throwing down my pen, looked him determinedly in the face 
Irritated at this defiance, he caught up a duectory, ind threw 
itat my head No longer able to command myself, I seized a 
ruler and returned the salute It was whizzing through the 
air as Mr Drummond entered the room, and he ws just in 
time to witness Mr Hodgson struck on the foreherd ind felled 
to the ground, while I remained with my arm raiscd, standing 
upon the cross bar of my high stool, my face glowing with 
passion 

Appeirances were certainly aginst me Assistance wis 
summoned, and the head clerk removed to his ch imber, during 
all which time [ remiincd seited on my stool before the desk, 
my breast heaving with tumultuous feelings ow long I 
remuned there I cannot svy, it might hive been two hours, 
feelings long dormant had been aroused and whirl d round ind 
round in a continual cycle in my feverish brain I chou'd hive 
rumuned probibly much longer in this state of absorption had 
I not been summoned to attend Mr Drummond It wpeucd 
that in the mean time, Mr Hodgson had come to hs own 
senses, and had given his own version of the fracas, which had 
been, to an unjustifiable degree, corroborated by the stupid 
young clerk, who was no fiicnd of mine, ind who sought frvour 
with his prmeipil I walked up to the drawing room, where I 
found Mr and Mrs Drummond, ind little Sarvh, whose cyes 
wore red with crying I entered without any fecling of a) irm, 
my bicast was too full of indicnition Mrs Drummond lookcd 
grave and mournful, Mr Drummond severe ” 

Jacob Faithful, I have sent for you to tell you, that in con 
sequence of your d sgraccful conduct to my senior clerk, you 
cin no longei remain under my roof It appcars that what I 
have been a witness to this diy has lccn but a sequel to 
behaviour equally improper and impertinent, that so far from 
having, as I thought, done yom duty, you hive constantly 
neglected it, and that the .ssociition you have formed with 
thrt drunken old man and his insolent son, has led you into 
this folly You may say that 1t wis not your wish to remain 
on snore, and that you preferred being on the mnver At your 
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age, tt 1s too often the case thit young people consult the r 
wishes rather than their interests, and it 1s well for them if 
they find those who are older, and wish them well, to decide for 
them I had hoped to have been able to place you in a more 
icspectable situation in society than was my original intention 
when you were thrown upon me a dcstitute orphan, but I now 
perceive my error You have proved yourselfnot only deceitful 
but ungrateful ” 

“T have not,” interrupted I, calmly 

“You have I have been a witness myself to your im 
propriety of conduct, which 1t appears has long been concelcd 
from me, but no more of that I bound you apprcntice tothe 
river, and you must now follow up your apprenticcslip, but 
expect nothing farther from me You must now work your 
own way up 1n the world, and I trust that you will reform and 
do well You may return to the lighter until I can procure 
,ou % situation in another craft, for I consider it my duty to 
remove you from the influence of those who havc led you as'ray, 
and with the old man and his son you shall notremiun iha e 
one thing more to say You have been in my counting house 
for some months, and you are now about to be thrown upon 
the world There are tcn pounds for your scrvices” (1nd Mr 
Drummond laid the money on the table) “You may also 
recc'lect that I have some money belonging to you, which has 
been lad by until you shall be out of yo.r apprenticeship =I 
consider it my duty still to retain that money fo1 you, 1S soon 
as your apprenticeship is expired, you may demand it, and it 
shall be mide over to you _ [ trust, sincerely trust, Jacob, that 
the severe Jesson you 1re now about to receive will bring you 
to a sense of what is nght, and thrt you will forget the evil 
counsel you hive received from your late compinions Do not 
attempt to justify yourself, it 1s useless” Mi Druminond then 
rose, ind left the room 

I should have renlicd, had it not been for this last sentence 
ef Mi Drummond’s, which ig1n roused the fcelings of indig 
nition, which, in their presence, hid been gradually giving way 
to softer emotions I therefore stood still, and firmly met the 
glince of Mr Drummond, as he passed me My looks were 
construed into hardness of heart 

It appeared that Mr Drummond had left the room by 
previous arrangement, that he might not be supposed to be 
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moved from this purpose, and that Mrs Drummond was then 
to have talked to me, and to have ascertained how far there 
was a chance of my pleading guilty, and begging for a mitiga 
tion of my sentence, but the firm composure of innocence was 
mistaken for defiance, and the blood mounting to my foreherd 
from a feeling of injustice—of injustice from those I loved and 
vene: ited— perhaps the most poignant fecling in existence toa 
sensitive ind gcnerous mind—was falsely cstim ited 1s proceed 
ing from impctuous and disgraceful sources Mis Drummond 
looked upon me with a mournful face, sighed, and sud nothing, 
little Sarah watching me with her large black eyes, as if she 
would read my inmost soul 

““¥fave you nothing to s1y, Jacob” at last observed Mrs 
Drummond, “that I can tell Mr Drummond when his anger 1s 
not so great?” 

‘Nothing, madam,” replied I, “except that I'll try to for 
give him ” 

This reply was offe 1sive even to the mld Mrs Drummond 
She rose from her chair ‘Come, Sarah,” said she and she 
wilked out of the room, wishing me, 1n a kind, soft voice, a 
*“ good bye, Jacob,” as she prssed me 

My eyes swim with tears I tried to return the salutation, 
but £ was too much choked by my feelings, I could not 
spcak, and my silence wis again looked upon as contumacy 
and ingratitude Little Sarah still remuned—she had not 
obcved her mother’s injunctions to follow her She was now 
nc uly fourteen years old, and I had known hcr as acomp‘1nion 
and a fricnd for five years During the last six months that I 
hid residcd in the house, we hid become more intimately 
aquunted J joned her in the evening in all her pursuits, 
ind Mr and Mrs Drummond appeircd to tike a pleasure in 
our intimacy I loved her as a dear sister, my love was based 
on gratitude JI had never forgotten her kindness to me when 
I first came undcr her father’s roof, and 1 long acquaintance 
with the sweetness of her disposition had rendered the attach 
ment so firm, that I felt I could have died for hr But I never 
knew the full extent of the feeling until now that I was about 
to leave her, perhaps for ever “My heart sink when Mr 
Drummond left the room—a bitter ping passed through it as 
the form of Mrs Drummond vanishcd from my sight, but now 
was to be the bitterest of all I felt 1t, and I remamed with 
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the handle of the door in my hand, gasping for breath—blinded 
with the tears that coursed each other rapidly down my cheeks 
I remained a minute in this state, when I felt that Sarah touched 
my other hstlcss hand 
“Jacob!” she would have said, but before half my name 
was out, she burst into teirs, and sobbed on my shoulder My 
heart was too much surchaiged not to take the infectilon—my 
grief found vent, and J mingled my sobs with those of the 
affectionate girl W! en we were more composed, I recounted 
to her all that had passed, and one, at leist in the world ac- 
knowledged that I had been tieatcd unjustly I had but just 
finishcd, when the scrvint interruptcd us with a message to 
Sarah, that her mother desircd her presence She threw herself 
into my arms, and bide me farewell Whcn I releascd her, she 
hastened to obey her mother, but pcrceiving the money still 
upon the tablc, she pointed to it  ‘ Your money, Jacob!” 
“No,” Sarth, I will not accept it I would accept of any- 
thing from those who treat me kindly, and feel more and more 
grateful to them, but that I will not accept—I cannot, and 
you must not let it be left here Say thit I could not take it” 
Sarth would have remonstr-tcd, but perceiving that I was 
firm, and at the sume time, peih ps, entciing into my feelings, 
she 1g1in bide me farce well, and haste: cd wway 
The reader may casilv imiginc that I did not put off my 
departure J hastened to pick up my clothes, and 1n less than 
ten minutes after Sarah hid quitted me, I wason board the lighter, 
with old Lom «and his son, who weie thcn going to supper 
They knew a part of what hid happened, and I nirrated the 
rest 
Well,” replied old Tom, after I had finshed my story, “I 
don’t know that I have done you any harm, Jacob, and I’m 
sorry that Mr Drummond should suppose so I’m fond of a 
drop, that’s true , but I xppeals to you, whether I ever force it 
on cu—and whether I dont check that boyas much as I can, 
but then, d’ye see, although I preach, I dont practise, that’s the 
worst of it, and I know I ve to answer for making Tom so 
fond of grog, and though I never says anything bout it, I 
often think to myself, that if Tom should chance to be pressed 
some of these days, and be punished for being in liquor, he'll 
think of his old father, and curse him in his heart, when he 
eyes the cat flourishing round before it strikes ” 
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“TT! curse the cit, fither, or the boatswain’s mate, or the 
officer who compliined of me, or the captain who flogs me, of 
my own folly, but I'll be hinged if ever I curse you, who have 
been so kind to me,” replied Tom, taking his fathe: s hand 

“‘ Well, we must hope for the best, my dear boy,” 1ephed old 
Tom , “but, Jacob, you’ve not had fair play, that’s sartain, It’s 
very truce, that master did take you as an orphan, and help you 
to an educition , but that’s no reason why he should take away 
your frec will, and «after binding you ’prentice to the river, perch 
you up on a In,h stool, ind grind your nosc down to the desk 
If so be he wis so hind to you only to mike you 1 slave, why, 
then there wis no kindness at all in my opmon, and as for 
punishment without hovuing what a min hs to say in his own 
defence—therc’s ne’er 1 ‘Tartar in the saivice but would allow 
aman to speak before he orders hin to strip I recollect a 
story about thit in the sirvicc, but I1n in no humour to spin a 
yarn now’ Now, you sec, Jacob, M ister Drummond has donc 
a great deal for you, and now hc has undone a great deil_1 
cin’t pretend to bailince the iccount, but 1t docs apperr to me 
that you don’t owe him much, for whit thanks 1s there if you 
take a vesscl in tow, and then cast her off, half way, when she 
most needs your rssistince? =But whit hurts me most, 3s lis 
saying that you sha’n’t stay in the hghtcr with us, if you had, 
you shouldn’t have wanted, as long as p1y and pension are 
forthcornng Never mnd—lom, my boy, bring out the 
bottle—hang care it killcd the cit” 

Lhe grog did not, however, bring bick old Tom’s spirits, 
the evening prsscd heavily, and we retued to our beds at a 
seasonible hour, as we weie to drop down to the schooner 
eirly the next moining = IThat mght I did not close my eyes 
J ran over, in my mind, all thit hid occurred, and indignition 
took full posses ton of my soul My whole life passed in 
review bcfore me _ I travcllcd bick to my formcr diys—to 
the time which had bccn iumost obhte:ited fiom my memory, 
when I had navigited the barge with my father Agun wis 
the scene of his and my mothc: s deith piesented to my vicw , 
again I saw him disipperr, ind the column of black smoke 
ascend to the sky The Domine, the matron, Marables, and 
Fleming, the scene in the crbin-— ul prssed in rapid succession 
I felt that I had done my duty, ind thit I hid been unjustly 
treated, my head ached with tumultuous and long suppressed 
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feelings Reader, I stated that when I was first taken in hand 
by Mr Drummond I was a savage, although a docile one, to 
be reclaimed by kindness, and kindness only You may have 
been suiprised at the rapid change which took place in a few 
years , that chinge was produced by kindness The conduct 
of Mr Drummond, of his amiable wife and daughter, had been 
all kindness, the Domine and the worthy old mnitron had 
proved equally beneficent Marables hid been kind, and, 
although now 1nd tlcn, 1s m the cise of the ushcr at the 
school, and I'lcnung on board the hghter, I had reccived in 
junics, stil, these were put triflmg checks to the unintcrrupted 
series of kindness with which I hid been treated by everybody 
Thus was my niturc 1ypidly formcd by a system of kindness 
assisted by education, and had this been followed up, in a few 
ycirs my new chirictcr would have becn firmly est wslished 
But the blow wis now struck, injustice rouscd up the lutent 
tcclings of my nitiuie, ind when I rose the next mornin, 1 was 
changed JI do not mei to say that all that preccpt and 
cducation hid done for me wis oveithrown, but if not over 
thrown, 1t was so shaken to the Lise, so rent from the summit 
to the foundation, that, at the shghtest impulse, in a wrong 
direction, it would hive fallcn in and left nothmg but 1 mixed 
chaos of 1umed prospects — If any thing could hold it togcther, 
it wis the kindness and affection of Suih to which I would 
agun ind igunicturn in my revolving thoughts, as the only 
and bight star to be discoxcercd in my clouded horizon 
Hiow dangcrous, how foolish, how j1esumptuous it 18 m 
adults to suppose that they can reid the thoughts and the 
feelings of those of 1 tendcr age! How often his this pre- 
sumption on their pirt been the ruin of a young mind, 
which, if truly estimated and duly fostered, would have 
blossomed and pioduced good fruit! Lhe blus: of honest 
Andignition 1s as dark as the blush of guilt, ind the pale- 
;hness of conccntrited comage is muirlcd as that of fear, 
ithe firmness of conscious mnocence 1s but too often mistaken 
fas the cfhontcry of hardened vice, and the teirs springing 
ifrom a source of injury, the tongue tied from the oppression 
of a wounded heart, the trembling ind “,1tation of the little 
“ame c nvulsed with emotion hive often ind often been 
cribed by prejudging and self opimomted witnesses to 
very opposite passions to those which have produced 
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tiem Youth should never be judged harshly, and even 
when judged correctly, should 1t be in an evil course, may 
always be reclaimed ,—those who decide otherwise, and leave 
it to drift about the world, have to answer for the cast 
away 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The breach undened—I turn sportsman, poacher, and desperado— Some 
excellent notions propounded of common law upon common rights—The 
common keeper uncommonly savage—I warn him off—He piophesus that 
we shall both come to the yallows—Some men are prophets in ther own 
country— The man right after all 


“Hoo! in the lighter there—I say, you lighter boy /” were 
words I heard, as I was pacing the deck of the vessel in the 
deep cogitation Tom and his father were both in the cabin, 
there could be no doubt but that they were addressed to me. 
I looked up and perceived the gnnning, stupid, sneering face 
of the young clerk, Gubbins_ “Why don’t you answer when 
you're called to, heh?” continued the numscull. “You're 
wanted up here! come up directly ” 

“Who wants me?” replied I, reddening with anger 

“What’s that to youre Do you mean to obey my order 
or not?” 

“No, I do not,” rephed I, “I’m not under the orders of such 
a fool, thank God, and if you come within my reach, I’ll try if 
I can’t break your head, thick as it 1s, as well as your 
master’s ” 

The lout disappeared, and I continued to pace up and 
down 

As I afterwards discovered, the message was from Mrs 
Drummond, who requested to speak to me Surah hid com 
municated the rel facts of my case, and Mrs Drummond had 
been convinced that what I had said was correct She had 
talked with her husband, she pointed out to him that my 
conduct under Mr Tomkins had been so exemplary that 
there must have been some reason for so sudden a change 
Sarah had gone down imto the counting house, and obtained 
the invoice which the senior clerk had torn up The correct- 
ness of it established the fact of one part of my assertions, and 
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that nothing but malice could have warranted its having been 
destroyed Mr Drummond felt more than he chose to ac 
knowledge, he was now aware that he had been too precipi 
tate , even my having refused the money assumed a diffcicnt 
appeirance , he was puzzled and mortified Few people lke 
to achnowledge that they have becn in error Mr Drummond 
thercfore left his wife to examine further into the matter, and 
gave her permission to send forme Ihe messxge given, and 
the results of it have bccn stated The answer returned was, 
that I would not come, and that I had thrcatencd to break the 
clerk s head as well as that of Mr Drummond, for although the 
scoundrel knewvery weil that in makinguse of the word “master,” 
I referred to the senio: clerk, he thought it proper to substitute 
that of Mr Drummond The effect of this reply may casily be 
imagined Sarah was astonished, Mrs Drummond shockcd, 
and Mr Drummond was almost pleased to find that he could 
not have been in the wrong ‘[hus wis the breach made even 
wider than before, and all communication broken off Mich 
devcnds in this world upon messages being correctly given 

In half an how we had haulcd out of the tier and dropped 
down to the American schooner, to take out a cargo of flour, 
which old Tom had directions to iand at the Battersca wharf, 
so that I was, for the timc, removed from the situ of mv mis- 
fortune I cannot say that I felt hippy, but I certainly felt 
glad that Iwas away’ I was reckless to a degree that wis 
insupportable I nad a ticavy lord on my mind which I could 
not shake off—a prey upon my spirits —a disgust at almost 
every thing How well do I recollect with what different feel- 
ings I looked upon the few books which Mr Drummond and 
the Domine had given me to amuse my leisure hotrs Iturned 
from them with contempt, and thought I vould never open 
them again =I felt as if all ties on shore were now cut off, and 
that I was again wedded to the Thames, my idcas my wishes, 
extended no farther, and I surveyed ihe mver, and its busy 
scene, as I did before I had been tahen away from it, 1s 1f all 
my energies, all my prospects were in fi ire to be bounded 
by its shores In the course of four and twenty hcurs a ree 
vulsion had taken place, which again put me on the confines 
of barbarism 

My bargemates were equally dull as I was they were too 
partial to me, and had too much of kindness of heart, not te 
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feel my situation, and anger at the injustice with which I had 
been treated Employment, however, for a time reheved our 
melancholy thoughts Our cargo wis on board of the lighter, 
and we were aguin tiding it through the bridges 

We dropped our anchor above Putney Bridge a little after 
twelve o clock, and young ‘Lom, with the wish of amusing me, 
proposcd thit we should go on shore andwilk “Ah! do, 
my lids do—it will do you good, Jacob, no use moping hcre 
awhole tide IJ] tike care of the bukey Mind you mike 
the boat well frst, and tike the sculls into the public house there 
Vil have the suppor under woh when you come brick, and 
then well have a night on’t It’s a poor hcart that never re 
joices, and, Tom, tire a bottle on shore, get it filled, and 
bing it off with you” IIuic’s the money But I say, Lom, 
honour bright ” 

“ Flonour bright, father ,” and to do Tom justice, he always 
hept his promise, especiuly aftcr the word had passed of 
“honour bnght” Had there been gallons of spints under 
his chirze he would not hive tasted a drop after that pledge 

“ F{aul up the boat, Jacob, quick,” sud ‘Tom, as his father 
wont into the cabin to fetch an empty bottle [om hastened 
down below foi1wird, and brought up an old gun, which he put 
undcr the stern sheets before his fither came out on the deck 
We then rcceivcd the bottle from him, and Tom called out for 
the dog Lommy 

“Why, you’rc not going to tike the dog What’s the use 
ofthat? I want him hore to keep watch with me,” said old 
‘lom 

“Pooh! fither, why cin’t you Iet the poor devil hwe a run 
on shore? He wints to cat grass, I’m sure, for I watched him 
this dvy or two We shall be back before dark ” 

“Well, well, just 1s you please, Lom” Tommy jumped 
into the buat, and awry we went 

“ And now, Tom, whit are you after?” said I, as soon as we 
were ten yards from the hehter 

‘ A’ter, J cob, going to hvwe a little shooting on Wimbledon 
Common, but father can’t bcir to see a gun im my hand, 
bcciuse I once shot my old mother I did pepper her, sure 
enough, her old flannel petticoat wis full of shot, but 1t 
was so thick that 1t saved her Are you anything of a 
snot?” 
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“ Never fired a gun in my hfe” 

“Well, th 1, we'll fire in turns, and toss up, 1f you hike, for 
first shot ” 

We landed, carried the sculls up to the public-house, and left 
the bottle to be filled, and then, with Tommy bounding before 
us, and throwing about his bushy tail with delight, ascended 
Putney Hull, and arrived at the Green Man public-house, at the 
corncr of Wimbledon Common “TI wonder where grcen men 
areto be found?” observed Tom, lwghing, “I suppose they 
live in the same cuvuntry with the é/x: dogs my father speaks 
about somctimes Now, then its time to load” 

The bowl of a to: icco-pipe full of powder was then inserted, 
with an equil dose of shot, and all being ready we were soon 
among the furze A halfpcnny dccidcd it was my first shot, and 
fate furthcr decided that a watcrwagtul should be the mark I 
took good aim, as I thought, at least I took sufficient time, for I 
followed him with the muzzle of the gun for threc or four 
minutes at least, as he ran to and fro, at last I fired 
Tommy barked with delight, and the bird flew away ‘ 7 think 
I must bive hit it,” said I, “1 siw it wag its tail” 

“More proot of a m1.s than a hit,” replied Tom. ‘“ Had 
you hit it, he’d never hive wigged his tail again ” 

“Never mind,” said I, “better luck next time’ 

Tom then knocked a blackbird off a furze bush, and loading 
the gun, handed it tome Iwas more successful thin before, 
a cock sparrow three yards distant, yiclded to che prowess of 
my arm, and IJ never felt more happy in my life than in this 
first successful attempt at murder 

Gaily did we trudge over the common, sometimes falling in 
with gravel pits half full of water, at otl ers bogs and swampy 
plains, which obliged us to make a circuit ‘Lhe gun was fired 
again and again, but our game bag did not fill very fast How 
ever, if we were not quite so well pleased wher we missed 18 
when we hit, Tommy was, every shot being followed up with 
a dozen bounds, and half a mimute’s barking At last we began 
to fcel tired, and agreed to repose a while in a cluster of furze 
bushes We sat down, pulled out our game, and spread it in a 
row before us_ It consisted of two sparrows, one greentinch, 
one blackbird, and three tomtits All of a sudden we heard a 
rustling mn the furze, and then a loud squeal It was the dog, 
who scenting something, had forced his way into the bush, and 
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had caught a hare, which having been wounded 1m the loins by 
some other sportsman, had dragged itself there todie Ina 
minute we had taken possession of it, much to the annojance 
of Tommy, who seemed to consider that there was no co- 
partnership in the concern, and would not surrende: his prize 
until after sundry admomitary kicks When we had fairly 
beaten him off we were in an ecstacy of delight We laid the 
animal out between us, and were admiring it from the cir to 
the tip of his tail, when we were suddenly saluted with a voice 
close to us Oh, you blim’d young poachers, so I’ve caught 
you, hive 1?” We looked up and beheld the common kecper 
“Come—come along with me, we’ve a nice clink at Wands 
woith to loch you upin_ I’ve been looking a’rter you some 
time Hand your gun here” 

“T should rather think not,” rephed I “The gun belongs 
to us and not to you, and I caught up the gun, and presented 
the muzzle at him 

“What! do you mean to commit murder? Why, you young 
villains !” 

“Do you want to commit a robbery?” retorted I, ficrcely, 
“because if you do, I mein to commit murder Then I shoot 
him, Tom ” 

‘*No, Jacob, no , you mustn’t shoot men,” replied Tom, who 
perceived that I wis ina humour to keep my word with the 
common keeper ‘Indeed you cin’t,” continucd he, whisper 
ing tome, “the gun’s not toaded ” 

“Do you mean to refuse to give meup your gunP” repeated 
the man 

“Ycs I do,” replied I, coching the lock , “so keep off” 

“Oh!you young reprobates—you'll come to the gullows before 
long, that’s certain Then, do you refuse to come with me!” 

‘I should rather think we do,” rephed I 

“You refuse, do you? Recollect I’ve caught you 1n the 
fact, poaching, with a dead hare in your possession ” 

“Well, its no use crying about it What’s done can’t be 
helped,” replied I 

“ Don’t you know that all the game, and all the turf, and all 
the bog, and all the gravel, and all the furze on this common, 
belonz to the Right Honourable Earl Spencer?” 

“ And all the blickbirds, and all the grecnfinches, and all the 
Bpairows, and all the tomtits too, I suppose?” rephed I 
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“To be sure they do—and I’m common keeper Now ycu'll 
give me up that hare immednitely ” 

“Look you,” repled Tom, “we didn’t kill that hare, the 
dog caught it, and it 1s his property We sha’n interfere in 
the matter If Tommy chooses to let you have it, well and 
good Here, Tommy, this here gentlemin siys” (and Tom 
po nted to the keeper) “that this hare” (and Tom pointed to 
the hare) “1s not yours, now will you ‘watch it,’ or let him 
have 1t?” 

At the word ‘witch it,’ Tommy laid down with his fore paws 
over the hare, and showing a formidable set of ivories, looked 
ficrcely at the man, and growled 

“You see what he says now you may do as you please,” 
continued Tom, addressmg the man 

“Ves—very well—you'll come to the gallows, I see that, 
but I'll just go and fetch a half dozen men to help me, and 
then we'll have you both in gaol” 

“Then, be smart,” replied I, jumping up and levelling the 
gun ‘Tommy jumped up also to fly at the man, but Tom 
caught him by the neck and restrained him The common- 
keeper took to his heels, and as soon as he wis out of gun- 
shot, turned round, shook his fist and then hastened away to 
obtain the reinforcement he desired 

“T wish the gun hid been loaded,’ said I 

“Why, Jacob, whats come over you? Would you have 
fired at him? The man is only doing his duty—we have no 
business here ” 

“I think otherwise,” replicd I “A hare on a common 1s as 
much mine as Lord Spencer’s A common belongs to every- 
body ” 

“That’s my opinion, too, but, nevertheless, if he gets hold 
of us, he’ll have us in gaol, and therefore I pre ,ose we make 
off as fist as we can in the opposite way to which he 1s gone” 

We started accordingly, and as the keeper proceeded in the 
direction of Wandsworth, we took the other direction , but it so 
happened, that on turning round, after a quarter of an hour’s 
walk, we pcrceived the min coming back with three or four 
others” “We must run for it,” cred Tom, “and then hide 
ourselves” After ten minute’s hard run we descended intoa 
hollow and swampy place, looking round to see if they could 
perceive us, and finding that they were notin sight, we plunged 
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into a thick cluster of furze bushes, which completely concealed 
us Tommy followcd us, and there we lay ‘Now they never 
will find us,” said lom, “If I cin only heep the dog quiet 
Lie down, Tommy Witch, ind he down” The dog appeared 
to understand what was requircd, he lay between us perfectly 
still 

We had remained there rbout half an hour when we heard 
voices I motioned to Tom to give me the powder to load the 
gun, but he refused The voices cme nearer, Tommy gave a 
low growl Tom held his mouth with his hands At last they 
were close to the bushes, and we heard the common-keeper say, 
“They never went over the hill, that’s for certain, the httle 
wagrants, they cin’t be far off—they must be down 1n the 
hollow Come along 

“But I’m blessed if I’m not up to my knees in the bog,” 
cried one of the men, “I'll not go furthcr down, dang me if 
I do” 

“Well, then let’s try the side of the bog,” replied the keeper, 
“Till show youtne wry ” And the voiccs retreated, fortunately 
for us, for there hid becn 1 continual struggle between us and 
the dog for the last minute, I holding his tore paws, and Tom 
jamming up his mouth We were now all quiet again, but dare 
not leave our hiding plice 

We remuined therc for half an hour, when 1t becime nearly 
dark, and the sky, which had bcen quite clcar, when we set 
out, clouded over Tom put up his head, looked all round, 
and perceiving nobody, proposed that we should return as fast 
as we could, to which I agreed But we were scarcely clear ot 
the furze in which we hid been concealed, when a heavy fall 
of snow commenced, which, with the darkness, prevented us 
from distinguishing our way Every minute the snow storm 
mncrcised, the wind rose, ind hurled the flakes into our faccs 
until we were blinded — Still we made good way 1¢11nst it, and 
expected evcry minute to be on the road, after which our task 
would be easy On we walkcd in silence, I carrying the gun, 
Tom with the hare over his shoulder, and Tommy it our heels. 
Tor upwards of an hour did we tread our wiy through the 
furze, but could find no roid = Above us all wis dark as pitch, 
the wind howled, our clothes were loadcd with snow, and we 
began to feel no inconsiderable degree of fatigue 

At last, quite tured out, we stopped. “Tom,” said I, “I’m 
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sure we've not kept a strught course The wind wis on our 
starboard side, and our clothes were flaked with snow on that 
side, and now you see we’ve got it in our quarter What the 
devil shall we do?” 

““We must go on till we fall in with something, at all events,” 
replied Tom 

“And I expect that will be a gravel-pit,” rephed I, “but 
never mind, ‘better Jick next trme’ I only wish I hid that 
rascil ofa common! ceper here Suppose we turn back ag un, 
and keep the wind: +) the starboard side of us as before, we 
must pttch upon som: hing 1t last” 

We did 50, but ou difficulties increised every moment, we 
floundcrcd in the bogs, we tumbled over the stumps of the cut 
furze, and had I not caucht hold of Tom as he was sliding down, 
he would hive bcen at the bottom of a gravel pit This obliged 
us to alter our course, ind we procecded for a quarter of an 
hour in inothe: direction, until, worn ut with cold and + 2ue, 
we began to despur 

“ This will neser do, Tom,” said I, as the wind rose and 
roared with double fury “I think we had better get into the 
furze, and wut till the storm 15 over” 

Tom’s tecth chittcicd with the cold, but before he could 
reply, thcy chattercd with fuir We heard a loud scrcim over 
head “Whatwasthat?” evicd he Iconfcss that P was as much 
alarmed as Ilom The sc1cim was repeated and it hid wn 
uneaithly sound It wis no hnman voice—it was betwcen a 
screun indacretrk = =Avun it wis repcitcd and carried along 
with the gile I mustcred up courige sufficient to look up to 
where the sound proceeded from, but the darkness wis so 
intense, ind the snow blindcd mc so completcly, thit I could 
see nothing Again and 1 un did the dreadftl sound ring in 
our cirs, and we icmained fixed and motionless with horror, 
even the dog crouched 1t oir fect trembling We spoke nota 
word —neither of us moved, the ‘un hid fi! n from my hand, 
the hare lay at ‘lom’s feet , we hk d each othe: s hind in silence, 
and there we remumned for more than a quuter of an hour, 
every noment more and more sinking unacr the effects of cold, 
fatigue, and horror Fortunvtely for us, the storm, in which, 
had it continued much longer, we should, in all prob vbil ty, have 
perished, wis by that time over, the snow cevsed to fill, the 
clouds were rolled away to leeward, and a clear sky, he 
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spangled with a thousand twinkling hghts, roused us from out 
state of bodily and mental suffermg The first object which 
ca ight my eye was a post within two yards ofus I looked 1t 
it, followed 1t up with my eyes, and, to my horror, beheld a 
body suspended and swinging in chuns over our heads 

As soon as I recovered from the shock which the first view 
occasioned, I pointed it out to Tom, who had not yet moved 
Hc looked up, started back, and fell over the dog—jumped up 
azin, and burst out into as loud a laugh as his frozen jaws 
would permit “It’s old Jerry Abershaw,” said he, “I know 
him wcll, ind now I know where we are” This was the case, 
Abcishiw had, about three years before, been hung in chains 
on Wimbledon Common, and the unearthly sound we had 
heard was the creaking of the rusty iron as the body was swung 
to ind fro bythe gule “ All’s right, Jacob,” sud Tom looking 
up at the brilliint sky, ind then tiking up the hare, We'll be 
on the 102d in five rnmutes” J shouldered the gun, and off 
we set “By the Tord, that rascally common keeper was 
right” continucd Tom, as we renewed our steps, “he prophe 
sicd we should come to the gallows before Jong, and so we 
hive Well, this has been a pretty turn out. Father will be 
In 1 precious stew ” 

“Better luck next time, Tom,” replied I, “it’s all owing to 
that tufand bog rascal I wish we had him here” 

“Why, whit would you do with him?” 

“Take down old Abershaw, and hang him up mn his place, 
as sure ag my name’s Jacob ” 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Our last adventure not fatal—Talhe to my grog kindly—Grog makes mea 
very unkind return——Old Tom at his yarns again—How te put your foot 
we a mischi/, without having a hand wn tt—Candidates for the cat o 
none tals 

W? soon recovered the roid, and m half an hour were at Put 

ney Bridge, cold, wet, and tired, but not so bad as when we were 

stitionary undcr the gallows, the quick walking restored the 
circulation [om went in for the bottle of spuits while I went 
for the skulls and carned them down to the boat, which was 
high and dry and nearly up to the thwarts with snow When 
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Tom joined me, he appeared with two bottles under his arms, 
“T have taken another upon tick, Jacob,” said he, “for I'm 
sure we want it, and so will father say, when he hears our 
story” We launched our boat, and in a couple of minutes 
were close to the lighter, on the deck of which stood old Tom 

‘Boat ahoy ! 1s that you, lads?” cried he 

“Yes, father, all’s nght,” replhed Tom, es we laid in our 
oars 

“Thank God!” rcvlied the old man “Boys, boys, how 
you fnghtened me! w ere have you been? I thought you had 
met with some disaster How have I been peeping through 
the snow storm these last two hours, watching for the boat, and 
I’m as wet as a shag, and 1s cold as chanty What has been 
the matter? Did you bring the bottle, Tom?” 

“Ves, father, brought two, for we shall want them to night, 
ifwe go without for a week , but we must all get on dry |: ng 
as fast as possible, and then you shall have the story o: vur 
cruise ” 

In a few minutes we hid changed our wet clothes and were 
seated at the cabin table, eating ou. supper, and narating our 
adventures to the old man  tLommy, poor fellow, had his 
share, and now lay snoring xt our feet, as the bottles and 
pannikins were placed upon the little table 

“Come, Jacob, a drop sill do you good,” sad old Tom, 
filling me one of the pinnikins “ A’ter all, 1t’s much better 
being snug here 1n this httle catin, than shivering with fear and 
cold under old Abershaw’s gallows, and Tom, you scamp, if 
ever you go gunning agun, Tl disinherit you ” 

“What hive you got to leave father, excey * your wooden 
leg?” replicd Tom  ‘ Your’s would be but a wooden leg acy” 

“How do you know but what I can ‘ post the coal ?’” 

“So you will, if I boul a pot o’ ’tatoes with your 1egacy—but 
it will only be chr coal ” 

“Well, I believe you are about nght, To: , still, somehow 
or other, the old woman alwiys picks out a picce or two of 
gold when I’m rather puzzled how to raise the wind ‘IT never 
keeps no count with her If I follow my legs before she, I 
hope the old soul will hive saved something , for you know 
when a man goes to kingdom come, his pension goes with hin 
However, let me only hold on another five years, and thas 
you'll not see her want will you, Tom?” 
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“No, father, I’ll sell myself to the king, and stand to be shot 
st, ata shilling a day, and give the old woman 1ulf” 

“Well, Tom, ’tis but nitural for a man to wish to serve his 
country, so here’s to you, my lad, wd may you never do 
worse! Jacob, do you think of going on board of a man of war?” 

“T’d like to serve my apprenticeship first, and then I don’t 
care how soon” 

“Well, my boy, you'll meet more fair play on board of a 
king’s ship, than you hive {10m those on shore” 

‘IT should hope so,” replicd I, bitterly 

“ And I hope to sce you 1 min before I die, yet, Jacob I 
shall very soon be laid up in ordiniry—my toes pun me a good 
deal | itcly!” 

“ Vour tocs!” cned Tom ind I, both 2t once 

“Yes, boys, you may think it odd, but sometimes I feel thein 
just as plain as if they wcrc now on, mstcid of being long 1g0 
in some shirk’s maw At nights I has the cramp in them till 
it almost intkes me halloo out with pun Its 12 hard thing 
when onc has lost the sarvice of his legs, that al the fcelings 
should remiin The doctor s1ys as how it’s nirvous Come, 
ficob, shove 1n your pannikin You secm to take it more 
kindly than you did ” 

“Ves,” replicd I, “I begin to hke grog now” The now, 
however, might be comprchendcd within the sprce of the last 
twent) four hours My Ccpressed spirits were raised with the 
stimulus, and, for the time, I got rid of the etcrnal current of 
thought which pressed upon my brain 

“YT wonder what your old gentleman, the Domine, as you 
call him, thought, after he got on shore 1gain,” said old Tom 
“He scemed to be mighty cut up I suppose you'll give him 
a hul, Jacob?” 

“No,” replied I, “I shall not go near him, nor any onc else, 
if I can help it Mr Drummond may think I wish to mil c it 
up again I’ve done with the shore I only wish I hnew whit 
is to become of me, for you know I am not to serve in the 
lighter with you ” 

‘Suppose Tom and I look out for another craft, Jacob? I 
care nothing for Mr Drummond He said t’other diy I was a 
drunken old swab—for which, with my sarvice to him, he hes 
A drunken fellow 1s one who cint, for the soul of him, keep 
from bauor, when he can get it, and who’s overtaken before he 
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is awire of it Now that’s not the « sc with me, I heep super 
when there’s work to be done, and when I knows that eveiy 
thing 1s safe under hatches, and no fear of nothing, why then 
gets drunk like a rational being, with my eyes open—'cause 
why—’cause I chooses ” 

“That’s exactly my notion of the thing,” observed Tom, 
draining his pannikin, anc handing it over to his father for a 
fresh supply 

‘‘Mind you keep to ‘' at notion, Tom, when you gets in the 
king’s sirvice, that’s a1, or you'll be sure to have your back 
scratched, which I unceistind 1s no joke a’ter all Yet I do 
remember once, in a ship I was m, when half a dozen fellows 
were all fighting who should 1 fogged ” 

“Pray give us that yarn, father, but before you begin just 
fill my pinmtkin I shoved it over half an hour ago, just hv 
wiy of 2 hint” 

“Well, then,” said old Tom, pounng out some spints into 
Tom’s pannikin, “1t was just as follows Itw1is when the ship 
wis laying at anchor in Bermuda harbour, that the purser sent 
a breaker of spirits on shore, to be taken up to some lady’s 
house, whom he was very anxious to splice, and I suppose that 
he found a glass of grog helped the mattcr Now, there were 
about twenty of the men who had hberty to go on shore to 
stretch their limbs-—lhttle ese could they do poor fetlows, for 
the first heuten mt looked sharp after thcir kits, to see that they 
did not sell any of their ng zing, and as for money, we had been 
five years without touching a farthing of pry, and I don’t sup 
pose there wis a mitter of threepence among the men before 
the mist However, lbertys liberty a’ter all, and if they 
couldn’t go ashore and get glorious, rather than not go on shore 
at il, they went ashore, and kept sober perforce Io think, 
myself, it’s a very bad thing to kecp the seamen without a farthing 
for so long—for you see a man who will be verv honest with a 
few shillings in his pockct 1s often tempted iw help himself, 
just for the sake of getting a glass or two of grog, and the 
temptition’s very great, that’s sart un, ticularly in a hot climate, 
when the sun scoiches you, and the very ground itself 1s so 
heated that you can hardly bear the naked foot to 1t.* But to 


* This has been correc ed, the men have for some time received a pore 
tion of their pay on foreign stations, and this portion has been greatly 
wmcreased during Sir James Graham’s admuinstration. 
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goon The yawl was c1dcred on shore for the liberty men, 
and the purser gives this breaker, which was at least half full, 
and I darcsay there inight be three gallons in it, under my 
charge as coxswain, to dcliver to midam 1t the house Well, 
as soon as we landcd, I shouldcrs the bieaker, and starts with 
it up the hill 

‘What have you there, Tom?’ said Bul Short 

“¢What I wish I could share with you, Bull,’ says I, ‘it’s 
some of old Nipcheese’s «7, 7és, that he his sent on shore to 
bowse his jib up with, with his sweetheart ’ 

“ ¢Pve seen the midim,’ sud Holmes to me— for you see 
ul the liberty men were walking up the hill at the s ime time— 
‘and I’d rather make love to the breakcr than to her  She’s 
as fat as 1n ox, as broid as she’s long, built like a Dutch schuyt, 
and as yclluw as a nabob’ 

“ «But old Tummings knows what he’s about,’ said a Scotch 
lad, of the name of M’Alpine, ‘thcy say she has lots of gold 
dust, more ducks and ingons, and mote inches of water in her 
tank than any onc on the island’ 

“You see, boys, Bermuda be a quccr sort of plaice, and 
water very scarce, all they get there 1s a God-send, as 1t comes 
from heaven, and they look shup out for the rain, which is 
collected in Jarge tanks, and an inch or two more of water in 
the tank is considered a great citch I’ve often heard the 
ladies there talking after a snower — 

“Good morming, marm How do you do this finc morn 
Inge’ 

«Pretty well, I tank you, marm Charming shower hab 
last night’ 

““* Yes, so all say, but me not very lucky Cloud not come 
over my tank How many inches of water you get last night, 
maim?’ 

““T get good seven inches, and I tink a little bit more, which 
make me very happy’ 

‘“‘*Me no so lucky, marm, so help me God, me only get 
four inches of water in my tank, and dit nothing’ 

“Well, but I’ve bcen yawing agin, so now to keep my 
course Assoon as I came to the house I knocked at the door, 
and a little black girl opens the jalousies, and put her finger to 
her thick lips 

“ “No make noise, missy sleep’ 
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“*\  vream I to put this?’ 

“ «Put down there, by and by I come fetch 1t,’ and then she 
closed the jalousies, for fear her mistress should be woke up, 
and she get a hiding, poor devil So I puts the breaker down 
at the door, and walks back to the boat again Now, you pce 
these liberty men were all by when I spoke to the girl, and 
seeing the liquor left with no one to guird it, the temptation 
was too strong for them so they looked all about thcm, and 
then ut onc another, an caught one another's meaning by the 
cyc, but they said nothiag ‘I'll have no hand in it,’ at last 
says one, and walked awiy ‘Nor I,’ said another, and walked 
away, too At last all of them walked away except eight, and 
then Bill Shoit walks up to the breaker and says, 

“ «7 won't hive no Aand init either,’ but he gave the breaker 
a kick, which rolls 1t away two or three yards from the door 

“© ‘Nor more will I,’ said Holmes, giving the breaker another 
kick, which rolled it out in the road So they all went on, 
without having a 4and in it, sure enough, till they had kick. d 
the breaker down the hill to the beach Then they were at a 
dead stand, as no one would spile the breaker At last a black 
carpcnter cime by, and they offered him a glass, if he would 
bore a hole with his gimlct, for they were determined to be 
able to swear, every one of thcm that they had xo hand m it 
Well, as soon as the hole was bored, one of them borrowed a 
couple of little mugs fiom a black woman, who sold beer, and 
then they let 1t run, the black carpenter shoving one mug under 
as soon as the other was full, and they drinking as fast as they 
could Before they had half finished, more of the hberty mcn 
came down, I supposc they scented the good stuff trom above 
as a shark does anything in the water, and thcy soon mide a 
finish of 1t, and when it was all finished, they were all drunk, 
and made sail for a cruise, that they might not be found too 
near the empty breaker Well, a httle before sunset, I was 
sent on shore with the boat to fetch off the liberty men, and 
the purser takes this opportunity of going ashore to see his 
madam, and the first thing he falls athwart of is his own empty 
breaker 

““How’s this?’ says he, ‘didn’t you take this breaker up 
as I ordercd vou?’ 

“Yes, sir,’ replied I, ‘I did, and gave it in charge to the 
little black thing , but madam was aslecp, and the girl did nog 
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allow me to put it inside the door’ At that he began to 
storm, and swore that he’d find out the malefactors, as he 
termed the liberty men, who had emptied his breaker, and 
away he went to the house As soon as he was gone, we got 
hold of the breaker, and made 1 dZ/ of 1t” 

“ How did you manage that?” inquired I 

“Why, Jacob, a éu// mcims putting a quirt or two of water 
into 1 cisk which has had spirits in it, and what with the 
little that may be Icft, and whit has soakcd in the wood, if 
you roll it and shake it well, it Gencrally turns out pretty fur 
giog At all events it’s always betta: than nothing Well, to 
go on,—but suppose we fill up agin and take 2 fresh de 
pirture, as this is a tolervble long yarn, and I must wet the 
threads, or they may chance to bre tk ” 

Our pannikins, which had been empty, were all replenished, 
and then old lom rroceeded 

“It was a long while before we could pick up the liberty 
men, who were rceling about every corner of the town, and 
quite dark bcfore I came on board Lhe first lleutenant was 
on deck, and hid no occasion to ash me why I waited so long, 
when he found they were all lying in thestern sheets ‘Where 
the devil could they have picked up the lhquor?’ said he, and 
then he ordered the master at arms to keep them under the 
half deck till they were sober The next morning the purser 
comes off, and makes his complunt on the quarter dech, 1 
how somcbody hid stolkn his hquor The first heutenant 
reports to the captain, and the captain ordcis up all the mcn 
who cime off tipsy 

“ “Which of you took the liquor?’ said he They all 
swore that they had no hind init ‘Then how did you get 
tipsy? Come now, Mr Shoit, answer me, you came off 
beastly drunk—who gave you the liquor?’ 

“¢A black fellow, sir,’ replicd Short, which was true 
enough, as the mugs were filled by the black carpenter, and 
handed by him 

“‘ Well, they all swore the same, and then the captain got 
mto a iage, ind ordered them all to be put down on the 
report Lhe next day the hands were turned up for punish 
ment, and the captain said, ‘ Now, my lads, 1f you won’t tell 
who stole the purser’s grog, I will flog you all round I only 
want to flog those who committed the theft, for it 15 too much 
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to expect of seamen, that they would refuse a giass of grog 
when offcred to them’ 

“Now Short and the others had a parley together, and 
they had agreed how to act They knew that the ciptain could 
not bear flogging, and wis a very kind hearted man So Bull 
Short steps out, and svys, touching his forelock to the captain, 
‘If you please, sir, 1f all must be flogged, it nobody will peach, 
I think it better to tell the truth at once It wis I who took 
the liquor?’ 

“¢\V cry well, then,’ sad the ciptain, ‘stmp, sir’ So Bill 
Short pulls off his shirt, .nd 1s seiz.d up Boatswain’s mite,’ 
said the captain, ‘ give him a dozen’ 

“*Beg your honours prrdon,’ said Jack Holmes, stepping 
out of the row of men bioight out for punishment, ‘but I 
cin’'t bear to see an innocent man punished, and since one 
niust be flogecd, 1t must be the mght one It warnt Lill 
Short that took the hquor, it was I’ 

“©¢Why how’s this?’ said the ciptain, ‘didn’t you ovn 
that you took the liquor, Mr Short?’ 

“¢ Why, yes, I did say so, ’cause T didn’t wish to sce every 
body flogged—but the truth’s the truth, and I had no hand 
In it’ 

***Cast him loose—Holmes, you'll strip, sir’ Holmes 
stripped and was tied uy ‘Give him a dozen,’ said the 
captain , when out steps M‘Alpine, and swore it wis him, and 
not Holmes, and axed leave to be flogged in his stead At 
which the captain bit his lps to prevent laughing, and then 
they knew all was mght So another came forward and says 
it was him, and not M‘Alpine, and another contradicts him 
again, and soon _ At last the captain says, ‘One would think 
flogging was a very pleasant affair, you are all so eager to be 
tied up, but, however, I sha’n’t flog, to please you I shall 
find out who the real culprit is, and then punish him severely 
In the mean time, you keep them all on the report, Mr P ms 
speaking to the first lheutenant ‘Depend upon it, I’ll not let 
you off, though I do nct choose to flog innocent men’ So 
they piped down, and the first heutenant, who knew that the 
captain never meant to take any more notice of it, never made 
no inquiries, and the thing blew over One day, a month or 
two after, 1 told the oificers how it was managed, and they 
laughed heartily ” 
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We continued our carouse till a late hour, old Tom con 
stantly amusing us with his long yarns, and that night, for th 
first time, I went to bed intoxicated Old 1om and his son 
assisted me into my bed place, old Tom observing, “ Poor 
Jacob , 1t will do him good, his heat was heavy, and now he'll 
forget it all, for a little time, at all events ” 

“Well but, father, I don’t like to see Jacob drunk,” replied 
young Tom “It’s not lke him—it’s not worthy of him, as 
for you or me, it’s nothing at all, but I fecl Jacob was never 
meant to bea toper I ncver saw a lad so altered in a short 
time, and I expect bid will come of it, when he leaves us ” 

I awoke, as might be supposed, after my first debauch, with 
a violent headache, but I had also a fever, brought on by my 
previous anxicty of mind I rose, dressed, and went on deck, 
where the snow was nearly a foot deep _It now froze hard, and 
the river was covered with small pieces of floating ice I 
rubbed my burning forehead with the snow, and felt relief 
For some time I assisted ‘om to heave it overboird, but the 
fever pressed upon me, and in less than half an hour I could 
no longer stand the exertion I sat down on the watcr cask, 
and pressed my hinds to my throbbing temples 

“You are not well, Jacob?” inquired Tom, coming up to 
me with the shovel in his hand, and glowing with health and 
exercise 

“JT am not indeed, Tor,” replied I, ‘feel how hot I am” 

Tom went to his father, who wis in the cabin, padding, with 
extra flannel, his stumps, to defend them from the cold, which 
always made him suffer much, and then led me into the cabin. 
It was with much difhculty I could walk, my knees trembled, 
and my eyesight was defective Old Tom took my hand as I 
sank on the locker 

“Do you think that it was taking too much last night?” 
inquired Tom of his father 

“There’s more here than a gallon of liquor would have 
brought about,” replied old Tom “No, no—lI see 1t all. 
Go to bed again, Jacob ” 

They put me nto bed, and I was soon mm a state of stupor, 
in which I remained until the hghter had arnved at the Brent 
ford Wharf, and for many days afterwards. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


On a sich bed—Fever, firmness and folly“ Bound "prentie a 
waterman”—L take my first lsson tn lo and gue my first lesson wn 
Latin—The love lesson malis an wmnpression on my auricular organ— 
Verily, none are so dial as those who von t har 


Wuen I recovered my senses I found myself m bed, and 
Captain Turnbull situaig by my side I had been removed 
to his house when tre hzhter had wmnved at the whirf 
Captain Turnbull wa then tuking with Mr Tomkins, the 
formcr head clerk, now in chuyze Old Tom cime on choice 
and stited the condition I wis im,and Mr lomkins having no 
spuc bed in his house, Captun furnbull immediately ordered 
me to be taken to his residcicc, und sent for medical advice 
During the time I had remaincd in this statc, Old Lomh d 
informed Ciptain ‘Turnbull, the Domine, ind Mr Tombins of 
the circumstances wluch had occurred, ind how nuch I hid 
been misrepresented to Mr Diummond, and not siving a 
word about the wtur of Wimbledon Common, o: my sub 
sequcnt intemperince, had given it as his opimon thit il 
treitment had produced the fever In this, I bclicve, he was 
neirly correct, although my diseise might certunly hive been 
aggravated and hastened by thosc two unricnticsicd causes 
They all of them took my put, ind Mr Lurnbull went to 
London to state my condition to Mr J)rammond, ind iso to 
remonst: te athisinjustice = Crircumstinces hid since occuniced 
which induced Mr Drummond to lend 1 ik idy cir to my 
justification , but the messiye IT had sent wis ill an obstacle 
Ihis, however, was paitly removed by the cquivociting testi 
mony of the young clcik, when he was interrog ited '.) Captain 
Turnbull ana Mr Drummend, and wholly so by the cvidence 
of young and old Tom, who, ilthoush in the cibin, laid over. 
heaid the whole of the conversition, mu Mr Drummond 
desired Captiun Puinbull to inform me, 1s soon is I recovcred, 
that all was forgotten ind forgiven It might hie been on 
his part, but not on mince, and when Captaun lurnbull told 
me so, with the view of raising my spits, I shook my head as 
I lay on the pillow As the reaidcr will hie obscrved the 
feeling rouscd in me by the ilusag: [ had received wis a 
vindictive one—one that must have been deeply implanted in 
M 
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my heart, although, till then, it had never been roused tnto 
action, and now, once roused, was not to be suppressed That 
it was based on pride wis evident, and with it my pride was 
raised in proportion ‘To the intimation of Captain Turnbull 
I, thercfore, gave a decid: d disscnt “No, sir, I cannot return 
to Mr Drummond thit he wis kind to me, and thit I owe 
much to his kindness, I 1cadily 1dmit, and now that he has 
ahnowledged his ciror in supposing me caprble of such 
mngiititude, I heartily forgive him, but I cannot and will not 
1eccive ny more favours from him I cannot put mysclf ina 
situation to be again mortified as Ihave been I feel I should 
no longer have the same plcisure in doing my duty as I once 
had, and I never could hve under the same roof with those 
who at present serve him Jcll him all this, and pray tell 
little Sarah how grateful I fecl to her for all her kindness to 
me, and that I shall always think of her with regret, at being 
obliged to leave her” And at the remembrance of little Sarah, 
I burst into tears, and sobbed on my pillow Captun Turn 
bull, whether he mghtly estimated my character, or felt con 
vinccd that I had made up my mind, did not renew the 
subject 

‘Well, Jacob,” replied he, “we'll not talk of that any more 
lll give your mcssigcs just in your own words Now, take 
your draught, and try to get a little slecp” 

I comphed with this request, ana nothing but weakness now 
remaining, I rapidly rcjvned my strength, and with uy 
strength, my feelings of resentment increased in proportion 
Nothing but the very weik stite that I was in whcn Capt un 
Turnbull spoke to me, would have softened me down to give 
the kind messigc thit I did, but my vindictive mind was 
subdued by disease, and bcttcr feclings predominited The 
only effect this had wis to mctcase my animosity against the 
other paities who were the ciusce of my 1 treatmcnt, and I 
\owed that they, at least, should one diy repent their conduct 

lhe Domine called upon me the following Sunday I was 
diessed and looking thiough the window when he arrived 
The frost was now intense, 2nd the 1ver was covered with 
large masses of ice, and my grcitcst pleasure was to watch 
tnem as they floated down with the tide ‘Thou hast had a 
second narrow escape, my Jacob,” sud he, after some prelims 
nary observations “Once again did death (palsda mors) 
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hover over thy couch, but thou hast arisen, and thy fair fame 
is again established When wilt thou be able to visit Mr 
Drummond, and be able to thank him for his kindness?” 

“ Never, sir,” rephed I “I will never again enter Mr 
Drummond’s house ” 

“Nay, Jacob, this savoureth of enmity Are not we all 
likely to be deceived—all likely to do wrong? Dhid not I, 
even I, in thy prescnce, backslide into intemperance and 
folly? Did not I di grace myself before my pupil—and shalt 
thou, in thy tender years, harbour 1] will against one who 
bath cherished thec when thou wert destitute, and who was 
dleccived with regard to thee by the base and evil speaking ?” 

“7 am obliged to Mr Drummond for all his kindness, sir,” 
replied I, ‘“ but I never wish to enter his house I was turned 
out of it, and never will agin go into it” 

“ Eheu! Jacobe, thou at in error, it 1s our duty to forgive, 
as we hope to be forgiven ” 

“T do forgive, sir, 1f that 1s what 1s requested , but I cannot, 
and will not accept of further favours ” 

The Domime urged im vain, and left me. Mr Tomkins also 
came, and aigucd the point without success I was resolved. 
I was determined to be independent, and I looked to the 
river as my fathcr, mother, home and every thing As soonas 
my health was reinstated, Captain Turnbull one day came to 
me “Jacob,” said he, “the lijhter has returned and I wish 
to known if you intend to go on board agiin, and afterwards 
go into the vessel into which Mr Drummond proposes to send 

ou ? 

“JT will go into no vessel through Mr Drummond’s means 
or interest,’ replied I 

“What will you do then?” replied he 

“‘T can always cnter on boaid a man of war,” cphed I, *1f 
the worst comcs to the worst , but if I can serve out my ap- 
picnticcship on the river I should prefer it ” 

“‘T rather expected this answcr, Jacob, irom what you have 
seid to me already , and I hive been trying if I cannot help 
you to something which may suit you You don’t mind being 
obli.cd to mer” 

Ono, but promise you will never doubt me—never accuse 
me” My voice faltered, and I could say no more. 


“No, my lad, that I will not, I know you, as I think, pretty 
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well , and the heart that fecls a false accusation as yuurs does 
Is sure to guard against committing what you are so angry at 
being accused of Now, Jacob, listen to me You know old 
deaf Stapleton, whose wherry we have so often pulled up and 
down the river?” Ihave spoken to him to take you as his 
help, and he has consented Will you hketo go? He has 
served his time, and has a nght to take a ’prentice ” 

“Yes,” replied I, ‘with pleasure, and with more pleasure, 
from expecting to see you often ” 

““O, I promise you all my custom, Jacob,” replied he, laugh 
ing Well often turn old Staplcton out, and have a row 
together Is it agreed?” 

“Its,” replied I, ‘and miny thanks to you” 

“ Well, then, consider it settled Stapleton has a very good 
room, and all thats rcquisite on shore, it lulham Ihave seen 
his place, and I think you will be comfortable ” 

“T did not know at the ttme how much Captain Turnbull 
had been my friend—that he hid made Stipleton take better 
lodgings, and hid mide up the difference to him, besides 
allowing him a tnfle per week, ind promising him a gratuity 
occasionally, if I were content w.th my situation In a few 
days I had removed all my clothes to Stapleton’s, had taken 
my leave of Mr Turnbull, and was established as an apprentice 
to a waterman on the Ihames The lighter was still at the 
wharf when I left, and my parting with old Tom and his son 
was equally and sinccrely {clt on both sides 

Jacob,” said old Tom, “I likes your pride after all, ’cause 
why, I think you have some nght to be proud, and the man 
who only asks fair play, and no favour, always will rise in this 
world But look you, Jacob, there’s sometimes a current 
’gainst a man, that no one cin mike head against , and if so 
be that should be your case tor a time, recollect the old house, 
the old woman, and old Tom, and there you'll alwiys finda 
hearty welcome, and a hearty old couple, who’ll sharc with 
you what they have, be it good, bad, or indifferent Here’s 
luck to you, my boy, and recollect, I means to go to the 
expense of painting the sides of my craft blue, and then you'll 
always know her as she creeps up and down the river ” 

“And Jacob,” siid young Tom ,—“I may be a wild one, but 
Y’m a true one, if ever you want me, in fair weather and in 
foul—good or ba¢—for fun or for mischief—for a help, or for a 
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friend in need, throuvh thick or thin, I’m yours, even to the 
gallows , and here’s my hand upon it” 

“Just like you, Tom,” observed his father, “but I know 
what you mean, and all’s night ” 

I shook hands with them both, and we parted 

Thus did I remove from the hghter, and at once take up the 
profession of a waterman I walked down to the Fulham side, 
where I found Stapleton at the door of the public house, stand- 
ing with two or three uthcis, smoking his pipe ‘‘ Well, lad, so 
you're chained to my whurry for two or thrce years, and Im 
to ’nitiite you into ail the rules and regulations of the company 
Now, [ll tell you one thing, which 1s, dye see, when therivers 
covered with ice, 1s 1t15 just now, haul your wherry up high and 
dry, and smoke your pip: till the mver 1s clear, as I do now” 

“T might hive guessed that,” rephed I, bawhng in his ear, 
“without your telling me” 

“Very true, my lid , but don’t bawl in my ear quite so leud, 
I hears none the better for it, my ears require coaxing, that’s 
all > 

‘““Why, I thought you were as deaf as a post ” 

“Yes, so I be with strangcrs, ‘cause I don’t know the pitch 
of their voice, but with those about me I hear better when 
they speik quietly—that’s human natur Come, let’s go home, 
my pipe 1s finished, and as there’s notliung to be done on the 
river, we may just as well make all tidy there ” 

Stapleton had lost his wife , but he hid a daughter, fifteen 
years old, who kept his lodginys and dd for him, as he termed 
it. Helivedin part of some buildings le uscd by a bort builder, 
his windows lookcd out on the river , and on the first floor, a 
biy window wis thrown out, so thit it high ws ter the 1iver ran 
under it) = As for the rooms, consi ting of five, I ein only savy 
that they could not be spoken of as larze ind small, but as 
smal and sniller ‘The sitting room was cight fect squire, the 
two bedrooms it the bick, for himself and Ins daughter, just 
held a smill bed cach, and the litchen, 1.d my room below, 
were to match, neither were the tenements im the very best 
repair, the parlour especilly, hanging over the river, being lop- 
sided, and giving you the uncoinfortible idca thit it would 
every minute fall into the stream below Still the builder 
declared that it would last many years without sinking further, 
and that was sufficient. At all events, they were very respect 
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able accommodations {ur a witiimin, and Stapleton paid for 
them ro/ per annum  ‘Stiplctons daughter was certainly a 
very well-favoured girl She had rather a large mouth, but her 
teeth were very fine, and beautifully whit. Her hair wis 
auburn—her complexion very fi, her eyes were large, and ot 
a deep blue, and from her figuic, which wis very good, I should 
have supposed her to have becn eighteen, although he wis not 
past fifteen, as I found out afterwirds There was a fiankness 
and honesty of countenance about her, ind 1n intellectual 
smile, which was very agreevble 

“Well, Mary, how do you get on?” sid Stapleton, as we 
ascended to the sitting room “ Here’s young Futhful come to 
take up with us” 

“Well, fither, his bed’s all ready, and I hive trken so much 
dirt from the 100m that I expect we shall be indi ted for filling 
up the river I wonder whit nasty people lived in this house 
before us’ 

“Very nice rooms, nevertheless , ain’t they boy?” 

“O ycs, very nice for idle people , you miy amuse yourself 
looking out on the river, or watching whit floats by, or fishing 
with a pin at high water,” replied Mary, looking at me 

“T like thc river,” replied I, gravely , “I was born on it, and 
hope to get my brcid on it” 

“And I lke this sitting room, reyoincd Stipleton , “ how 
mighty comfortable it will be to sit at the open window, and 
smoke in the summer time, with one’s jacket off!” 

“At all cvents youll hive no excuse for dirtying the room, 
father, and as for the lad, I suppose his smoking days have 
not come yet” 

“No,” replied I, “ but my days for taking off my jacket are, 
I suspect ” 

““Q yes,” replicd she, “never fear that fither will let you do 
all the work you plcise, and look on —wont you, father? ” 

“ Don’t let your tongue run quite so fast, Mary, you’re not 
over fond of work yourself” 

“No, there’s only one thing I dislike more,” replied she, 
“and that’s holding my tongue ” 

“Well, I shall leave you and Jacob to make it out together, 
I am going back to the Feathers” And old Stapleton walked 
down sturs, and went back to the inn, saying, as he went out, 
that he should be back to his dinner 
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Mary continued her employment, of wiping the tfurnituie « 
the room with a duster for some minutes, during which I did 
not speak, but watchcd the floiting ice on the river =“ Well,” 
said Mary, “do you alwiys talk as you do nowP if so, youll be 
avery nice companion Mr Turnbull, who came to my fither, 
told me that you was a sharp fellow, could read, write, and do 
everything, and that I should lke you very much, but if you 
mein to keep it all to yourself, you might as well not hive 
had it” 

“Tam ready to talh when I have anything to talk about,” 
replied I 

“ That’s not enough I’m ready to talk about noth: and 
you must do the sime” 

“Very well,” replied I“ Wow old are you?” 

“How old am I! O, then you consider me nothing [’ll 
try hard but you shill alter your opinion, my fine fellow How- 
ever, to answer your question, 1 bclicve Im about fifteen ” 

“Not more! well there’s an old proverb, which I will not 
tepeat ” 

““] know it, so you mav sive yourself the trouble, you saucy 
boy , but now, for your age?” 

‘“Mine ! let me see, well, I believe that I am_ nearly 
seventeen ” 

“Are you really so old! well, now, 1 should have thought 
you no more thin fourtecn ” 

This answer at first surprised me, as I was very stout and 
tall for my age , but a moments reflection told me that it was 
given to annoy me A lad is as much vexed at being supposed 
younger than he really 1s as a man of 1 certain age 1s annoyed 
at being taken for so much older “Pooh!” rephed I “ that 
shows ! ow little you know about men ” 

“TY wasn’t talking abont men, that I know of, b * still, I co 
know something about them I’ve had two sweethcarts already 

“Indeed ! and what have you done with them?” 

“Done with them! I jilted the first for tue second, becuse 
the sccond was better looking , and when Mr Turnbull told 
me so much about you, I jilted the second to make room for 
you, but now, I mean to try if I cant get him back vain” 

“With all my heart,” replied I, laughing ‘I shall prove 
but a sorry sweetheart, for I never made love mm my hfe” 

“* Have you ever had any body to make love to ?” 
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66 No » 

“‘lhat’s the reason, Mr Jacob, depend upon it. Al! you 
have to do 1s to swew that I’m the prettiest girl in the world, 
that you hke me better thin any body else in the world, do 
anything in the world that I wish you to do—spend ill the 
moncy you have in the world in buying me mbbons and fair 
Ings, and then P 

“Ard then, whit ?” 

“Why, then I shall heir all you have to say, take all you 
have to give, ind laugh it you in the bargain” 

“But I shouldn’t stand that long ” 

“© yes, you would I'd put you out of humour, and coax 
you in 1gain, the fact 1s, Jacob Faithful, I made my mind up, 
before I saw you, that you should be my sweetheart, and when 
Twill have a thing, I will, so you may 1s well submit to it +t 
once , if you dont, as I keep the hey of the cupboard, I'll half 
staive you, that’s the way to tame any brute, they say And 
I tell vou why, Jacob, I mein that you shill be my sweetheart, 
it’s because M1 Turnbull told me that you knew Latin, now 
tell me, what 1s Latin?” 

“ Tatin 1s a Iwjuage which people spoke in former times, but 
now thcy do not” 

“Well, then, you shul mike love to me in Latin, that’s 
agiecd ” 

‘And how do you mein to inswer me?” 

**O, in plain English, to be sure ” 

“But how are you to understand me?” replied I, much 
amused with the conversition 

‘““Q, 1f you make love properly, I shall soon understand you, 
I shill rcad the English of it in your eves ” 

“Very well, I have no objection when am I to begin?” 

“Why directly, you stupid fellow, to be sure What a ques 
tion!” 

I went close up to Mary, and repeated a few words of Litin 
“Now,” says I, “look into my eyes, and see if you can trans 
late them ” 

“Something smpudent, I’m sure,” replied she, fixing her blue 
eyes on mine ” 

“Not at all,” replied I, “I only asked for this,” and I 
snitched a kiss, m return for which I 1ece1ved a box on the 
eir, which made it tingle for five minutes, “Nay,” replied £, 
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“that’s not fair, I did as you desired—I made love m 
Latin ” 

“And I answered you, as I said I would, in plain Englisn,” 
replied Mary, reddening up to the forehead, but directly after 
bursting out into a loud laugh ‘Now, Mr Jacob, I plainly 
see that you know nothing about makinglove Why, bless me, 
a year’s dangling, and a year’s pocket money should not have 
given you what you have hid the impudence to take 1n so many 
minutes But it was my own fault, that’s ccrtun, and I have 
no one to thank but myself I hope I didn’t hurt you—P’m 
very sorry if I did, but no more making love in Latin, I’ve 
had quite enough of th t” 

“Wel, them, suppose we make friends,” replied I, holding 
out my hand 

“ That’s what I really wished to do, although I’ve been talk- 
ing so much nonsense,” replied Mary “I know we shall hke 
one another, and be very good friends You cant help ficling 
hind tow irds a girl you’ve hissed, and I shall try by hindicos 
to make up to you for the box on the ear, so now sit down, 
and let’s have a long talk Mr Turnbull told us that he 
wished you to serve out your tpprenticesh’p on the river with 
my father, so thit if you agice, we shall be a long while to 
gether Itake Mr Turnbull’s word, not that I can find it out 
yet, that you are a very good tempered, good looking, clever, 
modest lad, ind as an appicntice who rem uns with my father 
must live with us, of course I had rather 1i should be one of 
that sort than some ugly, awkw ud brute who eo 

“Is not fit to make love to you,” replicd I 

“Who 1s not fit company for me,” replicd Mary “I want no 
more love from you, at present lhe futistl t fithe: spends 
all the time he can spare from the whcrry it the ile house, 
smoking, and it’s vcry dull for me, and having not! ing to do, 
I look out of the window, and mike faces at the yorng men 
as they pass by, just to amusc myself Now, there was 
no great harm in that a year or two ago but now, you know, 
Jacob——” 

“Well, now, what then?” 

“Q, I’m bigger, that’s all, and what might be called sauc- 
ness in a girl may be thought something more of in a young 
woman So I’ve been obliged to leave it off but being 
obliged to remain at home, with nobody to lalk to, I never was 
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so glad as when I heard that you were to come, SO you 84 
Jacob, we must be friends I daren’t quarrel with you long, 
although I shall sometimes, just for variety, and to have the 
pleasure of making it up aguin Do you hear me—or what are 
you thinking of?” 

“‘Y’m thinking that you’re a very odd girl” 

“TI dare say that Iam, but how can I help that? Mother 
died when I was five years old, and father couldn’t afford to 
put me out, so he used to lock me in all day, till he came 
home from the river, and it was not till I was seven years old, 
and of some use, that the door was left open I never shall 
forzet the day when he told me that in future he should trust 
mc, ind leave the door open I thought I was quite a woman, 
and hive thought so ever since 1 recollect that I often 
pecpcd out, and longed to run about the world but I went 
two or three yards froin the door, and felt so fiightened, that I 
ran bick as fast as I could Since that I have seldom quitted 
the house for an hour, and never have becn out of Fulham ” 

“Then you have never been at school 2?” 

“O no—never I often wish that I had _ I used to see the 
little ,irls coming home, as they passed our door, so merrily, 
with their bags from the school house, and I’m sure, if it were 
only to have the pleasure of going there and back a,1un for 
the sake of the run, I would have worked hard, 1f for nothing 
else ” 

“Would you hke to learn to reid and write P” 

“Will you teich me?” replied Muiry, taking me by the arm, 
and looking me errnestly in the fice 

“Ves, I will, with pleasure,’ replied I, laughing ‘ We will 
pass the evening better thin making love, after all, esy cciuly 
if you hit so hard How cimc you so knowing in those 
mittcrs 2” 

**¥ don’t know,” replicd Mary, smiling, “I suppose, 1s 
father s1ys, its human niture for Inever learnt any thing , but 
you will teich ine to reid ind write ?” 

“‘T will tevch vou all I know myself, Mary, 1f you wish to 
feirn Every thing but I 1tin—we’ve had enough of that ” 

“Oh! I shall be so much obliged to you’ I shall love you 
so!” 

“There you are again” 

‘No, no, I didn’t mean that,” replied Mary, earnestly “I 
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meant that—after all, I don’t know what else to say I mean 
that I shall love you for your kindness, without your loving me 
again, that’s it” 

“T understand you, but now, Mary, as we are to be such 
good friends, 1t 1s necessiry that your futher and I should be 
good frinds, so I must ask you what sort of 1 person he 1s, for 
I know hittle of him, and, of course, wish to obhge him ” 

“Well, then, to prove to you that Iam sincere, I will tell 
you somcthing My fati er, in the first place, 1s a very good 
tempercd sort of man He works pretty well, but might gain 
morc, but he likes to smoxe at the publichouse All he re 
quites of me 1s his dinner ready, his linen cican, and the house 
tid; Ife never drinks too much, and 1s always civil spoken, 
but he leaves me too much alone, and talks too much about 
huinan nature, thit’. all” 

‘But he’s so de if—he cin’t talk to you ” 

“Give me your hind—now promise—for I’m going to do a 
very foolish thing, which 1s to trust a man—promise you / 
nevcl tell it again ” 

“Weoll, I promise,” replied I, supposing her secret of no con 
sequence 

‘“Well, then—mind—you’ve promised. Father is no more 
dcif than you or I” 

“Indeed!” replied I, why he goes by the name of Deaf 
Stapleton ? ” 

‘‘T know he does, and makes every body believe that he 19 
so, but it is to make money ” 

* How can he mike moncy by thit?” 

“There’s miny pcople in busmcss who go down the river, 
and thcy wish to talk of their afiurs without being overheard 
as they godown ‘They ilways call for Deaf Stapleton ind 
theres many a gentleman ind lady, who have muc’s io s1y to 
Cu I without wishing people to listen—you understand 
me 

“OQ yes, I understand—Latin !” 

““Exactly—and they call for Deaf Stapleton, and by this 
means he gets more good fares than any other waterman, and 
docs less work ” 

“ But how will he manage now that I am with him?” 

“O, I suppose it will depend upon his customers , if a single 
person wants to go down, you will take the sculls, if they call 
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for oars, you will both go, if he considers Deaf Stapleton only 
1s wanted, you will remain on shore, or, perhaps, he will insist 
upon your being deaf, too” 

‘But I do not like deceit ” 

“No, it’s not right, wthough it appears to me that there isa 
great deal of it Still I should hke you to sham deaf, and then 
tell me all that people say It would be so funny Father 
never will tell a word ” 

‘So fir, your futher, to a certain degree, excuses himself ” 

“Well, I think he will soon tell you what 1 have now told 
you, but till then you must keep your promise, and now you 
must do as you plcise, as I must go down in the kitchen, and 
ect dinner on the fire” 

“I have nothing to do,” replied I, “can I help you?” 

“To be sure you cin, ind tuk to me, which 1s better stil 
come down and wish the potitoes for me, wnd then I'll find 
you some more work Wzell, I do think we shul be very 
happy” 

I tollowed Mary Stipleton down into the kitchen, and we 
were soon very busy, ind very noisy, laughing, talking, blowing 
the fire, and preparing the dinner _ By the time that her father 
came home, we were sworn friends 
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Ls very didactie, and treats learnedly on the various senses, and “human 
mature " 2 also diffuse on the bist tramons to protuce a moral phi 
losopher——Indeed zt contains materials uth which to build up one system, 
and half ado en theorts, as these thins are now made 


J was rather curious wfter the secret confided to me by Mary 
Stipleton, to see how her fathcr would bchaye, but when we 
hid sat and talked some time, as he appcaicd to have no dif- 
ficultv in answering to any observition nm a common pitch of 
the voice, I observed to him that he was not so deaf as J 
thought he was 

“ No, no,’ replied he, “in the house I hear very well, but 
mn the open air I cant heir it all, if a person speaks to me 
two yards oft Always speak to me close to my ear in the 
open air, but not loud, and then I shall hear you very well.” 
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I caught a bight glance from Mary’s blue eye, and made no 
answer “ This frost will hold, Im afraid,’ continued Staple 
ton, and “we shall have nothing to do for some days but to 
blow our fingers and spend our earnings, but there’s never 
much doing at this time of the year The winter cuts us 
witermen up terribly As for me, I smokes my pipe and 
thinks on human natur, but what you are to do Jacob, I 
can’t tell” 

“Oh! he will teach me to read and wnte, ’ replied Mary 

“T dont hnow thit he shall,” replied Stapicion ‘* What’s 
the use of reading and viiting to you? We've too many 
senses already in my opinwn, and if so be we have learning 
to boot, why thcn all the worse for us ” 

“ How miny senses are there, father?” 

“How many! I’m sure I cin’ tell, but more than enough 
to puzzle us” 

“There are only five, I believe,” said I first there’s 
hearing” 

“Well, replied Stapleton, ‘hearing may be useful at times, 
but not hcaring at times 1s much more convenient I make 
twice as much moncy since | lost the better part of my 
hearing ” 

“Well, then, there’s <eeng,” continued I 

“Sceing 1s uscful at times, I acknowledge but I knows 
this, that if a man could pull 1 young coupic about the river, 
and not be able to sec now and then, «it would be many a half 
crown in his pocket ” 

“Well, then, now we come to Zastiny” 

“No use at ul—only a vexition If there was no tast’ng, 
we should not cire whcthcr we ate brown bread or roast beef, 
drank water or X\ alc, and in these hard times, that would 
be no small saving ” 

“Well, then, let me see, there’s selling” 

“Smelling s no use whatcvcr For one good smell by the 
rivers side, there be ten nasty orcs, and thcre 1s everywhere, 
to my conviction ” 

‘Which 1s the next, Jacob?” said Mary, smiling archiy 

“ Feling” 

“‘ Feeling! that’s the worst of the whole Always feel too 
cold in winter, too hot in summer—feel a blow too, feeling 
Only gives pain, thats a very bad sense ” 
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“Well, then, I suppose you think we should get on better 
without our senses ” 

“No, not without all of them A little hearing and a hittle 
secing be all very well, but there are other senses which you 
have forgot, Jacob Now, one I takes to be the very best of 
the bunch 1s smoking” 

“T never heard that was a sense,” replied I, laughing 

“Then you havn’t half finshed your education, Jacob” 

“ Are reading and writing scvses, father ?’? inquired Mary 

“To be sure they be, girl, for without sensc you can’t read 
and write , and vowzvy be a sense just as well, and there be 
many other scnses, but, in my opinion, most of the senses be 
nonsense, and only lead to mischief” 

“Jacob,” said Mary, whispe1ing to my ear, “isn’t loving a 
sense P” 

“No, that’s nonsense,” replicd I 

“Well, then,” rephed she, “I agree with my father, that 
nonsense 1s better than scnse, but still I don’t see why I 
should not learn to read and wnite, father” 

“Tve lived all my life without it, and never felt the want of 
it—why can’t you? 

‘“‘ Because I do feel the want of it” 

«So you may, but they leids to no good Look at those 
fellows at the Feathers, all were happy enough before Jim 
Holder, who isa scholar, cume among them, and now since 
he reads to them, they do nothing but grumble, and growl, and 
takk about I don’t know whit—corn laws, and taxes, and 
liberty, and all other nonsense Now, what could you do 
more than you do now, if you Jirnt to 1c1d and wiite?” 

‘*T could amuse mysclf whcn I’ve nothing to do, father, 
when you ind Jacob are *wiy- I often sit down, after I’ve 
donc all my work, and think what I shall do next, and at last 
I look out of the window ind make faces at pcople, because 
I’ve nothing better to do Now, father, you must let him Icarn 
me to read and write” 

“Well, Mary, 1f you will you will, but recollect, don’t 
blame me for it—it must be 2] on your own head, and not on 
my conscience’ I’ve lived sume forty or fifty years in this 
world, and all my bad luck his becn owing to having too much 
serses, and all my good luck to getting nd of them” 

“T wish you would tell me how that came to pass,” said [, 
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“¥ should hike to hear it very much, and it will be a lesson to 
Ma ” 
“Well I don’t care if I do, Jacob, only I must hght my 
_ pipe first , and, Mary, do you go for a pot o’ beer” 
| “Let Jacob go, father Imeinhim torun onall my errands 
now ” 
‘You mustn’t order Jacob, Mary” 
“No, no—I wouldnt think of ordcring him, but I know he 
' will do 1t—won’t you, Jace?” 

“Ves, with pleasure,” -plied I 

“ Well, with all my he -t, provided it be all for love,” said 
Stapleton 

“ Of course all for love,” replied Mary, looking at me, “or 
Latin—which, Jacob?” 

“What’s Latin?” sad her fither 

“Oh! that’s a new scnse Jacob has been showing me some 
thing of, which, like miny others, proved to be nonsense ” 

I went for the becr, and when I returned found the ir 
burning brightly, and a tiong sezse of smoking from old 
Stapletons pipe He pilicd once or twice more, ad then 
commenccd his history as follow, — 

“Tcint esictly s1y when I were born, nor where,” said 
old Stipk ton, takin, fs pipe out of his mouth, ‘‘ because I 
nevcr axcd either fathcr or mothcr, and thcy never told me, 
becuse why I never did wx and that be al agreeable to 
human natur” Ficre StijIeton paused, and took three whiffs 
of his pipe “I recollects when J wis a little brat about two 
{Lot nothing mutha used to whi me ul day long, and I 
used to cry in proportion TPather uscd to cry shimc, and 
then mo her would fly at him he would whiuk she, she 
would up with he: wpron in one coiner and cry while I did 
the sime with my pinbefore in another all tha wis nothing 
but human nitur” [A pause, und six or seven whiff of the 
ripe | 

‘“¢] was sent to school at a penny 2 week, to keep me out of 
the wry, and out of mischicf I Jarnt nothing put to sit still 
on the form and hold my tongue, ind so I used to amuse my- 
self twiddling my thumbs, and looking at the flies as they 
buzzed about the room in the summcr timc , 1nd in the winter, 
‘cause there was no flies of no sort, I u.cd to watch the oid 
mussus a knitting of stockings, and thinl how soon the time 
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would cone when I should go home and have my supper, 
which, in a child, was nothing but human natur_ [Puff, puff, 
puff }—Father and mother lived in a cellar, mother sold coals 
and ’tatoes, and father uscd to go out to work in the barges on 
the river As soon as I was old enough, the schoolmissus sent 
word that I ought to lun to1e1d vid write, and that she must 
be prd threcpence a wecl , so father took me away from 
school, because he thought I had had education enough, and 
mothcr perched me on a basket upsidc down, and made me 
watch that nobody took the goods while she was busy down 
below, and then I used to sit all diy long watching the covls 
and ’taitoes, and never hardly spcrking to nobody, so having 
nothing better to do, I used to think about this, and that, and 
every thing, and when dinner would be ready, and when I 
might get off the basket, for you see ¢hzvk:mg be another of the 
senses, and when one has nothing to do, and nothing to say, 
to think be nothing more than human natur [Puff, puff, and 
a pause for a drink out of the pot ] At last, I grew a big stout 
boy, and mother said that I ate too much, and must earn my 
livelihood somehow or othcr ind fither for once agreed with 
her, but there was a little difficulty how that wis to be donc , 
so until that wis got over, I did nothing at all but watch the 
coils ind ’titoes as before One day mothcr wouldn’t give me 
witu us cnough, so I helpcd myself, so she whacked me, so I, 
being strong, whicked she , so father, coming home, whacked me, 
so I takes to my heels and runs awry a good mile before I thought 
at all about how I wis to hve, and there I was, vc1y sorc, very 
unhappy, and very hungry [Puff, puff, puff, and a spitj 1 
walks on, 1nd on, and then {I gcts behind a coach, and then 
the fcllow whips me, and I gcts down again in a gicat hurry, 
and tumbles into the road, and before I could get up agun, a 
gemman in a gig drives nght over me and breaks my kg I 
screams with the pun whichif I hadn’t had the scnse of fec/zneg, 
of course I shouldn’t have minded He pulls up and gets out, 
and tells me he’s verysoiry Itells himsoamIl His servant 
calls some people, and they takes me into a public house, and 
lays me on the table all among the pots of beer, sends for a 
doctor who puts mc into bcd, and puts my leg nght again , and 
then I was provided for, for at least six weeks, during which 
the gemman calls and axes how I feel myself, and I says, 
‘Pretty well, I thanky’ [Puff, pufi—knock the ashes out, 
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ipe refilled, relighted, a dink of beer, and goon] So when 
eae well, and on my pins again, the gentlemin says, ‘What 
can I do for you?’ and the landlord cuts him short, by siying, 
that he wanted a pot boy, if I hked the profession” Now, if I 
didn’t hike the pots I did the porter, which I had no share of 
at home, so I .grees The gemmin pays the score, gives me 
half a guinea, and tells me not to bc lying in the middie of the 
road another time’ I tclis him I won’t, so he jumps into his 
gig, and I’ve never cist eycs upon him since _ I staid three 
years with my mastei, tiking out becr to his customers, ind 
always taking a little wut of each pot for myself, for that’s 
nothing but human natur, when you likes a thing, but I never 
got into no trouble until one diy I sees my missus a kissing in 
the bick parlour with a fellow who travels for orders I never 
said nothing at first, but at last I sees too much, and then I 
tells mister, who gets into a rige, and goes in to his wife, stoys 
with her half an hour, and then comes out and kicks me o1 t of 
the door, callmg me a liar, and telling me never to show iny 
face agun I shies a pot at his head, and showed him any 
thing but my face, for I took to my heels, and ran for 1t as fast 
as I could So much for seeng, if I hadn’t seen, that wouldn’t 
have happened So there I was adrift, and good bye to porter 
(Puff, puff, “ Mary, where’s my ’baccy stopper?” poke down, 
puff, puff, spit, and proceed | Well, I walks towards Lunncn, 
thinking on husLinds and wives, porter and human natur, until 
I finds myself there, and then I looks at all the ightcd limps, 
and recollects that J haven’t no lodging for the might, and then 
all of a sudden I thinks of my father and mother, and wonders 
how thcy be going on So I thought I’d go an4 sce, 1nd iway 
I went, comes to the cellar, and goes down = Lheie 15 my 
mother with a quartern of gin before her, walking to and fro, 
and whimpering to hersef, so says I, ‘Mother, what’s the 
matter now?’ at which she jumps up and hugs me, and tells 
me I’m her only comfort left I looks at the quarttern and 
thinks otherwise, so down I sits by her side, and then she 
pours me out a glass, and pours out all her gricf, tulling ne 
how my father had left her for another woman, who kept ano her 
cellar in another strect, and how she was vcry unhappy, and 
how she had taken to gin—which wis nothing but human 
natur, you see, and how she meant to make away wih herself, 
and then she sent for more quartens, and we finished them. 

N 
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What with the joy of finding me, and the grief at losing my 
father, and the quarterns of gin, she went to bed crying drunk, 
and fell fast asleep So did I, aud thought home was homc, 
after ul Ncxt morning I takes up the business, and finds 
trude not so bad after all, so I takes the command of all, keeps 
all the moncy, and keeps mother in oider, and don’t allow 
drinl ing nor disoidcily conduct in the house, but goes to the 
public house every ight for a pipe and a pot. 

“Well, evry thing Gocs on very well for a month, when who 
should come home but fithcr, which I didnt ippiove of, be 
cause I liked bain, master So, I bung a strong chap, then 
cuys, ‘If you be come to 1] tieavt my mother, I]] put you m the 
kennel, {ither Be offtovournew woman A1n’t you ashamed 
of yoursclf?’ says I So fither looks me 1n the face, ind tells 
me to stand out of his wiy, or he’ll make cats me*t of me, and 
then he goes to my mothcr, and after a quurter of an hour of 
sobbing on her part, and coaxing on his, they kiss and mal c 
friends and then they both turns to me, ind orders me to leave 
the cellar, and never to show my face igain_ I refuses father 
flies at me, and mother helps him, and between the two I wis 
hustled out to find my bread how ind where I could T’ve 
never taken a womans put since [| Puff, puff, puff, and a decp 
sigh | I walks down to the witer side, ind having one or two 
shillings in my pocket, gocs into a public housc to get a drop 
of drink anda bed = And whenI comes 1n, I sees 1 main hand 
a note for chan.e to the landlady, wnd she gives lim change 
‘That won t do,’ s1ys he and he v is half upsy ‘I give you 3 
ten pound note, ind this hcre lad be witness’ ‘It wis only 3 
one, says the woman ‘Youad d old cheat,’siys he, ‘ ind 
if you don’t give me the change, I’ll set your house on fire, and 
burn you alive’ With thit there was a great 10w, and he gocs 
out for the constabl«, and gives her in chirgc, and gives me in 
charge as a witness, and then she gives him in chargc, and so 
we all went to the watchhouse together, and slcpt on the 
benches ‘The next morning we all appeired before the migis 
trite, and the min tclls his story, and calls me as a witness, but 
tccollecting how much I had suffered from seeem., I wouldn't 
see any thing this time It might have becn a tcn pound note, 
for it certainly didn’t look hke a one, but my evidence went 
rather for than against the wom, for I only proved the wan 
to be drunk , and she was let off, and I walked hom: with hea 
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So says she, ‘You're a fine boy, and I'll do you a good turn for 
what you have done forme My husband 1s a waterman, and 
I'll mike you free of the mver, for he hasn’t no’ prentice, and 
you can come on shore and stay at the public house, when you 
arn’t wanted’ I jumped at the offer, and so, by mot seezng, 1 
gets into a regular livelihood Well, Jacob, how do you 
hike ite” 

“Very much,” replicd I 

“And you, Mary?” 

“O!I1 hke it very: .wch, but I want father to go on, and to 
know how he fell in inve, and marred my mother ” 

“Well, you shall lia ze it all by and by, but now I must take 
a spell.” 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


A very sensible chapter, having reference to the senses—Stapileton, br keesing 
hts under contivl leps his head above water in his wherry —1 orce io fight 
Jor his wife, and when he had won h~, to fight on to keep her—Ne great 
prise, yet et made him a prize fy hier 


Op Staplcton finished his pipe, took another swig at the 
porter, filled, relighted, puffed to try it, cleared his mouth, 
and then proceeded — 

‘Now you see, Bartley, her husband, was the greatest rogue 
on the river, he was up t» everything and stood at nothing 
He fleeced as much on the wter 1s she did on the land, for 
I often secd her give wrong change afterwards when people 
were tipsy, but I made a rule always to wilk away As for 
Bartley, his was always night work, and many’s the coil of ropc 
I have brought on shore, what, although he might have paid 
for, he didn’t buy it of the lowful owner, but I never seed or 
heard, that was my mixim, and I fared well till T served my 
time, and then they gave me their old wneiry, ana but a new 
one for themsclves SoJI set up on my own account, and then 
I seed, and heard, and had all my senscs just as they were 
before—more’s the pity, forno good came of it [Puff, puff, 
puff, puff] The Bartl-ys wanted me to join them, but that 
wouldn’t do, for though I never meddled with other people’s 
concerns, yet I didn’t choose to go wrong mvsclf J’ve seed 
all the world cheating each other for fifty years or moie, but 
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that’s no concern of mine, I can’t make the world better, so 
all I thinks about it 1s to keep honest myself and if every one 
was to look after his own soul, and not trouble themsclves 
about their neighbours, why then 1t would be all the better for 
human natur_ I plied at the Swan Stairs, gained my livlihood, 
and spent it as I got it, for I was then too young to look out 
a’ter a rainy day 

“One night a young woman in a cloak comes down to the 
stairs with a bundle in her arms, and seems in a very grcat 
taking, and asks me fora boit I hauls out of the row along 
side of the hard, and hands herin_ She trips as she steps in, 
and I catches to save her from falling, and in crtching her I puts 
my hand upon the bundle in her arms, and feels the wirm face 
of a baby ‘Where am IJ to go, ma’am?’ saysI ‘O! pull 
across, and land me on the other side,’ says she, and then I 
hears sobbing to herself, as if her heart would break When 
we were in the middle o’ the stream, shc hfts up her head, and 
then first she looks at the bundle and kisses it, and then she 
looks up at the stars which were glittering above in the sky 
She kisses the child once more, jumps up, and vfore I could be 
aware of what she was about, she tosses me her purse, thicws 
her child into the water, and leaps in herself I pulls sharp 
round immediately, and seeing her again, I made one or two 
good strokes, comes alongside of her, and gets hold of her 
clothes A’ter much ado I gets her into the wheny, and 1% 
soon as I seed she was come to again, I pulls her bick to tlic 
stairs where she had taken me from’ As soon as I Innds I 
hears a noise and talking, and several people standing about, 
it seems it were her relatives, who had missed her, and were 
axing whether she had taken a boat, and while they were 
describing her, ind the other watermen weie telling them how 
I had taken a fare of that description, I brings her back Well, 
they takes charge of her, and leads herhome, and then for the 
first trme I thinks of the purse at the bottom of the bort, which 
I picks up, and sure enough there were four golden guincas in 
it, beside some silver Well, the men who plied at the staus 
axed me all about it, but I keeps my counsel, and only tells 
them how the poor girl threw herself into the water, and how 
I pulled her out again, and in a week I had almost forgot all 
about it, when up comes an officer, and says to me, ‘ You be 
Stapleton the waterman?’ and I says, ‘Yes, Ibe’ ‘Then yoy 
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must come along with me,’ and he takes me to the police 
office, where I finds the poor young woman in custody for being 
accused of having murdered her infant So they begins to tax 
me upon my Bible oath, and I was forced to tell the whole 
story, for though you may lose all your senses when con- 
venient, yet somehow or another, an oath on the Bible brings 
them il back again ‘Did you see the child?’ sud the 
magistrate ‘I seed a bundle,’ sud I ‘Did you hear the 
child cry?’ said he ‘No,’ says I, ‘I didn’t,’ and then I 
thought I had got the young woman off but the magistrate 
was an old fox, and !.1d all the senses at his fingers’ cnds So 
says he, ‘When the y ung woman stepped into the boat, did 
she give you the bundle?’ ‘No,’ siys I agun ‘Then you 
never touched it?’ ‘Yes, I did, when her foot shpped’ ‘And 
what did it feel like?’ ‘It felt hke a piece of human natur,’ 
says I, ‘and quite warm like’ ‘How do you mean?’ says he 
‘Why, I took it by the feel for a baby’ ‘And it was quite 
warm, was it?’ ‘Yes,’ rephed I, ‘it was’ ‘Well then, what 
else took place?’ ‘Why, when we were in the middle of the 
stream, she and her child went overboard, I pulled her in 
again, but couldn’t see the child’ Fortunately for the poor 
girl, they didn’t ask me which went overboird first, and that 
saved her from hinging She was confined six months in 
prison, and then let out again, but you see, if 1t hadn’t been 
for my unfortunately /ec/img the child, and feeling it was warm, 
what proved its being alive, the poor young woman would have 
got off altogether, perhaps So much for the sense of feeling, 
which I svy is of no use to nobody, but only a vexation ” 
[Puff—the pipe out, relighted—puff, puff ] 

“But, father,” said Mary, “did you ever hear the history of 
the poor girl?” 

“Yes, I heard as how it was a hard case, how she had been 
seduced by some fellow who had left her and he: baby, upon 
which she determined to drown herself, poor thing: and her 
baby too Had she only tried to drown her baby, I should 
have said it was quite unnaturil but as sne wished to drown 
herself at the same time, I considers that drowning the baby 
to take it to heaven with her was quite natural, and all agree- 
able to human natur lLove’s a sense which young women 
should keep down as much as possible, Mary no good comes 
of chat sense.” 
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“And yet, father, 1t appears to me to be human nature,® 
replied Mary 

“So it 1s, but there’s mischief in it, girl, so do you never 
have anything to do with it” 

“Was there mischicf when you fell in love with my mother 
and married her?” 

“You shall hear, Mary,” replied old Stapleton, who re 
commenced 

“Tt was "bout two months after the poor girl threw herself 
into the river, that I first s.ed your mother She was then 
mayhap two years older thin you may be, and much such a 
same sort of person in her looks There was a young man 
who plied from our sturs, named Ben Jones, he ind I were 
great friends, and used for to hclp evch other, and when a fare 
called for orrs, used to ply togethcr One night he says to me, 
‘Will, come up, and Ill show you a devilish fine piece of stuff’ 
So I walks with him, and he tahcs me to a shop where they 
dealed in maiine stores, and we goes and finds your mother m 
the back parlour Ben sends out for pipes and beer, and we 
sat down and mide ourselves comfortible Now, Mary, your 
mother was a vcry jilting kind of girl, who would put one fellow 
off to take another, just as her whim ind fancy took her [I 
looked at Marty, who cast down her eyes | Now these women 
do a mint of mischief among men, and it scldom ends well, 
and I’d sooner see you in your coffin to morrow, Mary, thin 
think you should be one of this flaunting sort Ben Jones ws 
quite in for it, and wanted forto marry her, ind she had turned 
off a fine young chip for him, and he used to come there every 
night, and it was supposed that they would be spliced in the 
course of a month, but when I goes there she cuts him almost 
altogether, and takes to me, making such eyes at me, and 
drinking beer out of my pot, and refusing his’n, till poor 
Jones was quite mad and beside himself Well, it wasn’t 
in human natur to stand those large blue eyes, (just lke 
yours, Mary,) darting fire at a poor fellow, and when Jones got 
up in a surly humour, and said it was time to go away, instcid 
cf walking home arm in arm, we went side by side, like two big 
dogs, with their tails as stiff up as a crow bar, and ready fora 
fight, neither he nor I saying a word, and we parted without 
saying good night Well, I dreamed of your mother all that night 
and the next day went to see her, and felt worser and worset 
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each time, and she snubbed Jones, and at last told him to go 
about his business ‘This was ’bout a month after I had first 
seen hcr, and then one day Joncs, who was a prime fighter, 
says to me, ‘Be you a min?’ and slaps me onthe ear So, 
I knowing whit h.’d be a’ter, pulls off my duds, and we sets 
to We fights for ten minutes or so, and then I hits him 
a round blow on the cir, and he fills down on the Aaz./, and 
couldn’t comc to time No wonder, poor fellow! for hc had 
gonc toctcrnity [Her old Stapleton puis 1 for half a minute, 
and passcd Ins hand uross his eycs ] I was tricd for min- 
slaughter, but 1t being proved thit he came up ind struck me 
first, I was acquiticd after lying two months in gaoi, for 
I couldnt $ct no bul, but it was because I had been two 
months in gaol thit I was let off At first when I cime out, 
I determined never to sce your mother 1211n, but she c1me to 
me, and wound 10ound me, und I loved her so much that I 
couldnt shake har off | As soon as she found that I wa fa rly 
hooked she bey in to pliy with others, but I wouldn’t ind 
that, and every fello. thit cime near hcr was certun to uave 
a turn out with me, and so T became 1 gicat fighter, and she, 
scemnz that I wis the best min, 21d that no one else would 
come to her, one fine moining agrecd to many me — Well, we 
were spliced, and the very first mght I thought I saw poor 
Ben Joncs standing by my bedside, ard, for a week or so, I 
wis not comfoitible, but, howsomcver, it wore off, I pled at 
the staus, and guned my moncy Dut my pipes out, and ?’m 
dry with tuking Suppose I take a spcll for a few minutes ” 
Stapleton rchzhted his pipe, and for neuly half an hour 
smokcd in siltnce =9Whit Mary’s thoughts ware I cinnot post 
tively asscrt , but [ um ined that, hl @ mysclf, she wis thinking 
about hcr mother’s conduct and her own I certainly was 
making the compiison, ind we neithcr of us spoke a word 
“Well,” continued Stiplcton, at lit, “I niarned your 
mother, Mary, and I only hop thit any man who my take a 
fancy to you, wll not have so much troub’ with Ins wife 1s I 
had I thought that a’ter she wire settled she would give up 
all her nonsense, and behave heisclf—but I suppose it was in 
her natur and she couldn’t help it She made eyes and gave 
encouragement to the mcn, until they becime saucy, and 
I became jealous, and I hid to fight one, and then the 
other, until I b.came a noted pugilist. I will say that 
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your mothe: seer ed always very happy when I beat my man, 

which latterly I always did, but still she hked to be jz 

for, and I had hardly time to earn my bread At last, some 

one backed me azainst another min 1n the nng for fifty pound 

aside, and I was to have half, if I won I was very shor 

of blunt at the time, and I agreed , so, ter a little training, thc 

battle was fought, and I won easy , and the knowing ones liked 

my way of hitting so much that they made up another match 
with 1 better man, for two hundrcd pounds, and a lord and 
other grcit people camc to me, and I wis introduced to them 
at thc public house, and all vas settled So I became a 
regular prize fighter, all through your mother, Mary Ny, 
dont cry, child, I don’t mean to say that your mother with 
all her love of being stared at and tilked to, would hive 
gone wrong, but still it was almost as bad in my opinion 

Well, I wis put into traning, and after five weeks we mct it 
Mousley Hurst, and a hard fight 1t was—but I’ve got the whole 
of it somewhcre, Mary , look in the drawer there, and you'll see 
a newspaper ’ 

Mary biought out the newspaper, which was rolled up ind 
tied with a bit of string, and Stapleton handcd it over to mt, 
telling me to read it aloud I did so, but I shall not enter into 
the details 

‘Yes, that’s all nght enough,” said Stapleton, who had taken 
advantic. of my reiding to smoke furiously to make up for lost 
time , ‘but no good cime¢e of it, for one of the Gun.mcn tuo! a 
fancy to your mother, Mary, and tried to win her away from me 
I found him attempting to kiss her, and she refusing him—but 
laughing, and, as I thought, more than half willing , so I floored 
him, and put him out of the house, and «after that I never would 
have anything more to say with lords and gemmen, nor with 
fighting cither JI built a new wherry and stuck to the nver, 
and I shified my lodgings, that I mightn’t mix any more with 
those who knew me asa boxer Your mother was then brought 
to bed with you, and I hoped for a good deal of hippiness 1s 
I thought she would only think of her husband and child , ind 
so shc did until you were weaned, and then she went on just 
as afore There was a ciptain of a vessel lying in the river 
wl.o used now and then to stop and ta'k with her , but I thoucht 
little about that, seeming how every one talked with her and she 
with everybody , and besides, she knew the captain’s wife, whe 
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was a very pretty woman, and used very often to ask Mary to 
zo and sec her, which I permitted But one morning, when I 
was going off to the boat—for he had come down to me to 
take him to his vessel—just as I was walking away with the 
sculls over my shoulder, I recollects my ’baccy box, which I 
had left, and I goes bick and hears him svy before I came into 
the door—‘ Recollect, I shall be here again by two o’cloch, and 
then you promiscd to come on board my ship, and see ? 
didn’t hear the rest, but she laughed and said yes, she would 
I didn’t show mysclf, but walked iw ivy and went tothe boat He 
followed me, and I row d him up the river and took my fare— 
and then I determined ‘o watch thcm, for I felt mighty jealous 
So, I lays off on my oars in the middle ofthe stream, and sure 
enough I see the captain and your mother get into a small skiff 
belonging to his ship, and pull away , the captain had one oar 
and one of his men another I pullcd a’ter them as fast as I 
could, and at last they sced mc, and not wishing me to fid 
her out, she beggcd them to pull away as fast as they 
could, for she knew how savige I would be Still I gained 
upon them, every now and thcn lookmg round and vowing 
vengeance in ry heart, when all of a suddcn I heard a scream, 
and perceived their boat to capsize, and all hands in the water 
‘They had not scen a warp of a vessel getting into the row, and 
nad run over it, ind, is it tautcncd, they cipsized Your 
mother went down lke a stone, Mury, end was not found for 
tree days a’terwird , and whcn I seed her sink I fell down in 
a fit” Here old Stiplcton stopped, laid down his pipe, and 
rested Ins fice in his hands Mary burst into teirs After a 
few minutes he resumed ‘‘ When I came to, I found myself on 
boird of ‘he ship in the ciptain’s cabin, with tl. ciptain and 
his wife witching over me—ind then I cime to understand 
that it was she who had sent for your mother, and th i she was 
hving on board, ind that your mother had at first refused, 
becuse she knew thit I did not like her to be on the river, but 
wishing to see a ship, hid consentcd Soit was not so bad a’ter 
all, only that a woman shouldn’t act without her husband 
—but you see, Mary, all this would not have happened 
if it hadn’t been thit I overheard part of what was sid, and 
you might now have had a mother, and I a wife to comfort us, if 
it had not been for my unfortunate /ear1ng—so, as I said before, 
there’s more harm than good that comes from these senses—~at 
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least soit has proved to me And now you have heard my stor} 
and how your mother died, Mary, so take care you don’t fall 
into the same fault, and bce too fond of being looked at, which 
it does somehow or another ippeu to me you havea bit of a 
hankering a’tcr—but hke mother like child, they say, and that’s 
human natur” 

When Stapleton had concluded his narrative, he smoked hs 
pipe insilence Mary sit at the table, with her hinds pressed 
to her temples, apparcntly in deep thought, and I felt anything 
but communicative In half an hour the pot of beer was 
finished, and Stapleton rose 

“Come, Miry, don’t be thinking so much, let’s all go ta bed 
Show Jacob his room, and then come up ” 

“Jacob cin find his own room, father,” replied Mary, “ with 
out my showing him, he knows the kitchen, and there 1s but 
one other bclow ” 

I took my candle, wished them good mght, and went 
to my bed, which, although very homely, was at all events 
comfortable. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


The warmth of my ¢ atitude proved by a very cold test~The road to fortune 
may sonutimes lead o 0 a bridye of wce—Mine lay under it—Amor bincet 
everythin but my obstinacy, whuih young Tom and the old Domine in the 
sequel unll prove to thetr cost 


For many dys the frost continued, until at last the mver wis 
fro7cn over, and all communic ition by it was stopped Strple 
ton’s money rin short, our fire becime very inditfcrent, ud 
Mary declared thit we must all go begging with the market 
gardeners if it lasted much longer 

“TI must go and cul upon Mr Turnbull, and ax him to 
help us,” sud Stapleton, one day, pulling his last shilling out 
and laying it on the table “I’m clcancd out, but he’s a good 
gentlcman, and will lend mea tnfle” In the aftcrnoon Stiple 
ton retuined, and I siw by his looks that he had been success 
ful “Jacob,” said he, “Mr Turnbull desires that you will 
breakfast with him to morrow morning, as he wishes to see 
you ” 

T set off accordingly at daylight the next morning, and was 
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in good time for bicakfast Mr Turnbull was as kind as even 
and began telling me long stories about the ice in the northern 
Tegions 

“‘ By-the-by, I hear there 1s 1n ox to be 101sted whole, Jacob, 
a little above London Bridge, suppose we go and see the 
fun ” 

I consented, and we took the Brentford coach, and were put 
down 2t the corner of Queen Strcct, from whence we walked to 
the nver The scen* was very amusing and eaciting Booths 
were erected on th ice, 1n every direction, with flags flying, 
people walking, and some skating uthough thc ice was too rough 
for that pistime The whole nver was crowded with people, 
who now walked in security over whcre they a month before 
would have mct with death Hcre and there smoke ascend.d 
from vinous fires, on which sausiges and other eatablcs were 
cooking but the greit attract on wis the ox roasting whole, 
close to the centre pier of the bridge Although the ie 
appeared to hive fallcn at the spot where so miny hundreds 
were assembled, yet as it wis now four or five fect thick, there 
was no danger Herc and there, indced, were whit were called 
rotten places, where the ice was not sound, but these were 
intimated by placards, warning peop'e not to approach too 
neir, and close to them were repes 1nd volcs fcr succour, if 
required We amused oursclves for somc time with the gaicty 
of the scene, for the sun shone out brightly, and the sky was 
cleur = The wind wis fresh from the northwird, and picrcing 
cold in the shade, the thermometer bem» then, it was said, 
twenty eight degrees below the freezing point We hid been on 
the ice about three hours, amusing ourselvcs, when Mr Turn 
bull proposed our going home, and we walked 1p the niver 
towards Blickfnars Bridge whcre we proposed to land, and take 
the coach at Chauine Cross 

“T wonder how the tide 1s now,” observs-d Mr Turnbull to 
me, “it would be rather puzzling to find out ” 

“Not if I cin find a hole,” replied I, looking for one. 
“Stop, here 1s one” I threw in a mece of ice, and found that 
It was strong ebb We continued our walk over the ice, which 
was now very rough, when Mr Turnbull’s hat fell off, and the 
wind catching it, it blew away, skimming across the ice, at a 
rapid rate Mr Turnbull and I gave chase, but could scarcely 
keep up with it, and, at all events, could not overtake it. Many 
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people on the mver laughcd 15 we passed, and watched us in 
our chase Mr lLurnbull was the foremost and, heedless in the 
pursuit, did not observe a large surface of rotten 1ce before him, 
neither did I, until all at once I heard it break and saw Mr 
Turnbull fall in ana disappeir Many people werc close to us, 
and a rope was laid across the spot to designite the dinger 1] 
did not hesitate—I loved Mr lLurnbull, and my love and my 
feelings of resentment wcre equilly potent I seized the bight ot 
the rope, twisted 1t round my rm, and pl inged in iftcr recollect 
Ing it was ebb tide fortunate for Mr Turnbull it wis that he had 
accidentally put the question if sink under the ice, and pushed 
down the strcam, and in 1 few seconds fclt myself grappled by 
him I sought, and at almost the same time, the rope hauling in 
from above As soon as they found there wis resistance, they 
Knew that I, at least, wis attiched to it, and thcy hauled in 
quicker, not, however, until I had lost my recollection Still I 
clung to the rope with the force of 1 drownmg man, and Mr 
furnbull did the same to me ind we shortly made our apperr 
ance av the holc in which we hid been plunged A ladder wis 
thrown across, and two of thc men of the Humane Socicty 
came to our assistance, pullcd us out, and Iud us upon it 
They then drew back and hauled us on the ladder to a more 
secure situation We were both still senseless, but having 
been taken to a public house on the river-side, were put cw 
bed, and medical advice having been procured, were soon 
restored, The next moining we were rble to return in a chaise 
to Brentford, where our absence had creited the greatest alarm. 
Mr ‘Turnbull spoke but httle the whole time, but he often 
pressed my hind, and when [ requested him to drop me at 
Fulham, that I might let Stapleton and his daughter know that 
I was sife, he consented, saying, ‘God bless you, my fine boy, 
I will see you soon ” 

When I went up the stars of Stap'cton’s lodgings, I found 
Mary by herself, she stirted up as soon as she saw me 

“Where fave you been, you naughty boy?” sud she, half 
crying, half smiling 

“ Under the ice,” I rephed, “and only thawed agin this 
morning ” 

“ Are you in earnest, Jacob?” said she, ‘now don’t plague 
and fnghten me, I’ve been too fnghtened already I never 
slept a wink last night.” I then told her the circumstances 
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which hod occurred “IJ was sure something had happened, 
she replied ‘I told my father so, but he wouldn’t believe it. 
You promised to be at home to give me my lesson, and I 
know you never break your word , but my father smol ed 
awiy, ind sud, that when boys are amused, they forget their 
promises, and that it wis nothing but human natur O Jacob, 
[(m so glid you're back again, ind 1fter what has happened, I 
don’t mind your kissing me for once” And Mary held her 
face tow uds me, and returned my kiss 

“These, that must last you a long while, recollect,” said she, 
laughing , “‘ you must not think of another, until you’re under 
the ice ag un” 

“Then I trust it will be the lst,” replied I, laughing 

“You arc not in love with me, Jacob, thats clear, or you 
would not hive made that answer,” replied Mary 

I had sccn a greit del of Mary, and though she certainly 
was a gieat flirt, yet she had many excellent und am able 
qualitics For the first wech after her father had piven us the 
history of his life, his remirks upon her mother appeared to 
have mide a deciicd impress on upon her, and her conduct 
was much more staid ind demure, but as the remembrance 
wore off, so did her conduct become coquettish and flirting as 
before , still it wis mpossible not to be fond of her, and even 
with all her caprice there wis such 1 fund of real good feeling 
and amiablencss, which whcn cilled foith was certain to appcar, 
that I often thought how dingcrous and captivating a gul she 
would be when she giew up I had again produced the books, 
which I hid thrown asidc with disgust, to teach her to read 
and write Iler improvement wis rapid, and would have been 
still morc so if she hid not becn just 1s busy in trying to make 
me fond of her as she wis in surmounting the difliculties of 
her lessons But she wis very young, ind although, as her 
father declared, it was her va/ws to run ifter the men, thue 
wis every reason to hope that 1 year or two would rcnder her 
less volatile, and add to those sterling good qualities which she 
really possessed = In heart and feclin,, she was a modcot girl, 
although the buoyancy of her spirits oficn carried her beyond 
the bounds prescribed by decorum, and often called forth a 
blush upon her own animated countenance, when her good 
sense, or the remarks of othcrs, reminded her of her having 
committed herself It was impossible to know Mary and not 
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hke her, although, at a casual meeting, a ngid person might go 
away with an impression by no means favourable As for my- 
self, I must say, that the more I was in her company the more 
I was attached to her, and the more I respected hcr 

Old Stapleton came home in the evening He had, as 
usual, becn smoking, and thinking of human natur, at the 
Feithers publichouse I told him what hid happened, and 
upon the strength of it he sent for an catra pot of beer for 
Muiry and me, which he insisted upon our dimbhing between us 
—a gic itcr proof of good will on his part could not hive been 
given Although Ciptun Lurnbull appeued to hive iccovered 
from the effects of the rccident, yet it seemcd thit such was 
not the case, as the morning iftcr Ins urivial he wis taken ul 
with shivering and pains 1n his Joins, which cndcd in wgue and 
fever, and he did not quit his bcd for three or four weckhs _ I, 
on the contrary, felt no ill effucts, but the constitution of a 
youth 1s bettcr able to meet such violent shocks thin thit of a 
man of sixty yc us old, already sappcd by eaposurce ind fatigue 
As the frost still continued, I comphed with Captun J urnbull’s 
request to come up and stiy with him, and for many days, 
until he wis ible to lewve his bed I was his constant nurse 
The geneiil theme of his conversition was on my future pros- 
pects, and a wish that I would embark in some pursuit or 
profession more likely *o raise mein the world, but on this 
head I was positive, and 1lso nother point, which was, that I 
would in futuic put mysclf under an obligition to no one J 
could not erise from my memory the mjuncs I had received, 
and my vindictive spnit continually broodcd over them I wis 
resolved to be independcnt and free I felt that in the comp iny 
I was in I was with my cquils, or, if there were iny supcnionity, 
it was on my put, arising fiom education, ind I nevcr would 
submit to be again in the society of those 1bove me, in which 
I was admitted as a fivour, and by the mor p irtlookcd down 
upon, and at the samc time lable, is 1 hid once been, to be 
turned out with contumcly on the first moment of capnice 
Still I was very fond of Captun Turnbull He had alwiys 
been kind to me, spoke to me on terms of equality, and had 
behaved with consistency, and my feelings towards him since 
the accident, had consequently strengthened , but we always 
fecl an increased rigird towrrds those to whom we have been 
of service, and my pride was softened by the reflection that 
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whatever night be Mr Turnbull’s good will towards me, he 
never could even if I would permit it, repay me for the life 
which I had preserved Towards him I felt unbounded regard 
—towards those who hid ill treited me unhmited hatred, to- 
wards the world in gencral a misture of feeling which I could 
hardly analyse , and, 15 far 15 regirded myself, a love of liberty 
and independcnce, which nothing would cvcr have induced me 
to compromise As I cid not wish to hurt C iptamn ‘Turnbull s 
( eings by a direct * fusal to all Ins proficis of scrvice, and 
icmarks upon the 1 wtiges which might arise, I gcnerally 
made an evasive answer, but whcnon the day proposed for 
my departure he at once came to the point, offering me every- 
thing, and observing thit he wis childless, and therefore my 
acceptance of his oficr would be myurious to nobody, when he 
took me by the hind, and d:iwing me ncar to hin, passed his 
arm round mc, ad spoke to mein the kind acccnts of a father 
almost entreating me to consent— the cars of gratitude cours: d 
each other rapidly down my checks, but my resolution was no 
less firm—although it was with a faltering voice that I rephed, 
“You have been very hind to me, ir—very hind—vind I shall 
never forgct 1t, and I hope I shall deserve it—but—Mr 
Drummond, and Mrs Diummond, ind Sih, were also kind 
to me—very hind to me—you know the rest I will remain as 
IT am, 1f you pleise, and if you wish to do me a kindness, 1f 
you wish me to love you, as I realy do, let me be as I am— 
free and indcpendcnt I beg tt of you as the greatest favour 
that you can possibly confer on me—the only favour which I 
can accept, or shall be truly thinkful for ” 

Captain Turnbull was some minutcs before he could reply 
He then said —“TI see it 1s useless, and I will not tease you 
any more , but, Jacob, do not Ict the fire of injustice which you 
have received from your fcllow creatures prcy so much upon 
your mind, or induce you to forin the mistzkcn 1dce1 that the 
world is bid = As you hve on, you will fine much good, and 
recollect, thit those who have injured you, fro 1 the misrepre- 
sentation of others have been willing, and hve offered, to 
repair their fiult They can do no more, and I wish you could 
gct over this vindictive feeling Recollect, we must forgive, as 
we hope to be forgiven ” 

“TI do forgive— it least, I do sometimes,” replied I, “ fop 
Sarah’s sake—but I can’t always” 

But you ought to forgive, for other reasons, Jacob.” 
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“T know I ought—but if I cannot, I cannot.” 

“Nay, my boy, I never heard you talk so—I was going to 
say—wickedly Do you not perceive that you are now in 
error? You will not abandon a feeling which your own good 
sense and religion tell you to be wrong—you cling to 1t—and 
yet you will admit of no eacuse for the errors of others” 

“T feel what you say—and the truth of it, sir,” replied I, 
“but I cannot combat the fecling I will, therefoic, admit 
every excuse you please, for the faults of others, but at the 
same time, I am surely not to be blamed if I refuse to put my 
self in a situation where I am again hible to meet with mor 
tification Surely I am not to be censured, if I prefer to work 
for my bread after my own fashion, and prefer the nver to dry 
land P” 

“No, that I acknowledge, but what I dishke in the choice 
is that 1t 1s dictated by feelings of resentment ” 

“ What's done can’t be helped,” replied I, quickly, wishing to 
break off the conversation 

“ Very true, Jacob, but I follow that up with another of 
your remarks, which 1s, ‘ Better luck next ttme’ God bless 
you, my boy, take care of yourself, and don’t get under the 
Ice agin |” 

“ For you I would to morrow,” replied I, taking the prof- 
fered hand, “but if I could only see that Hodgson near a 
hole ‘ 

“‘'You’d not push him in?” 

“Indeed I would,” repli.d I, bitterly 

“Jacob, you would not, I tell you—you think so now, but 
if you saw him in distress, you would assist him as you did 
me I know you, my boy, better than you know yourself” 

Whether Captain Turnbull or I were mght remains to be 
proved in the sequel We then shook hands, and I hastened 
away to see Mary, whom I had often thought of during my 
absence 

“‘Who do you think has been here?” said Mary, after our 
first greeting 

“T cannot guess,” replied I “Not old Tom and his 
son?” 

“No, I don’t think it was old Tom, but 1t was such an old 
quiz—with such a nose—O heavens! I thought I should have 
died with laughing as soon as he went down stairs Do you 
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know, Jacob, that I made love to him, just to see how he’d 
take it You know who it 1s nowP” 

“© yes! you mean the Domine, my schoolmaster ” 

“Ves, he told me so, and I talked so much about you, and 
about your teaching me to1ead and write, and how fond J 
was of learning, ind how I should hke to be maziicd to an 
elderly man who wis a great scholir, who would teach me 
Latin and Gicck that the old gentlemin bec ime quite chitty, 
and sat for two hours tallin, tome Lic desired me to say 
that he should call here to morrow afteinoon, and I begged 
him to stay the evenmg 1s you are to have to more of your 
fricnds hcre Now, wh» do you think wre thosc ?” 

“| have no others, cacc pt old Tom Lcvzcley and his son” 

“Well, itis your old Lom after ul, and a nice old fellow 
he 1s, ut} ough J would not hkhe hin for a husbind, but as 
cor his son—he’s a lad aftcr my own hcart—I’m quite in love 
with him” 

“ Your Jove will do you nohirm, Mary , but, recollect, whit 
my be a joke to you mry not be so to other people A tor 
the Domine mecting old Berwclcy and his son, I don’t exacts 
kuow how that will suit, for I doubt if he will lke to see 
them ” 

‘Why not?” inquired Mary 

Upon a promise nevcr to hint at them I briefly stated the 
circumstances utcnding the worthy mins voyige on boird of 
the lighter Mary pruscd, ind then sud, “ Jacob, ld we not 
reid the last time that the most dangcrous 10c 4s to men were 
wine Md « och” 

“Yes we did if I recollect ngnt ” 

“HWumph, sud she, “the old yentleman nis given plenty 
of Iessons in his time, ind it app airs that he his received one” 
“We my do so vo the list diy of our existence, M ury ” 

“Well, he is vvery clever, lerrned min, 1 ve no doubt, ind 
looks down upon all ofus (not ve J wcob) assilly pecp’e VII 
try if Zcint give him a lesson ” 

“You Mary, what cin you terch him?” 

* Never mind, we shall see ,” unl M uy turned the discourse 
on hertither “ You know, I suppose, that fither 1s gone up 
to Mr lurnbull’s 

“No, I did not” 

“ Yes, he has, he was dcsired to go there this morning, and 

Oo 
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hasn’t been back since Jicob, I hope you won't be so foolish 
again, for I don’t want to lose my master ” 

“OQ, never feir, I shall teach you all you want to know 
before I dic,” I replied 

“ Dont be too sure of that,’ rephed Mary, fixing her large 
blue cyes upon me, “how do you hnuw how much I may 
wish to have of your company? ’ 

“Well, of I wuk off in a hurry, Pl make you over to young 
Tom Beazcley You're half in love with him already, you 
know,” replied I, luehng 

“Well, he 1s a me fellow,” replied she “he laughs more 
thin you do, Jacob” 

‘Ile has suficred less,” rephicd I, gloomuly, calling to mind 
what had occurred, ‘but, Muy, he is a fine young mim, and 
4 good hearted clever fellow to boot, and whcn you do know 
him, you will ike him very much” As I sud this, I heard 
her fither coming up sturs, he came in ligh good humour 
with his interview with Captain Lurnbull, called for his pipe 
and pot, and was excessively fluent upon “ Auman natur” 


CHAPTER XXV 


** The feast of reason and thi fiov o/ soul” —Stapleton, on human nature, 
pro es the forme, the Domine im his melting mood the latter— 
Sall s shoe partuiularly noted and the true ‘readin, made easy’ of a 
mind atiuse by Old Lom 


Tut afternvon of the next diy I head a well known voice, 
which ¢ wolled forth, as Mary huddled up her books, and put 
them out of the way, for it that time I was, as usual, giving 
her a lesson 


** And many strain: e si_hts I’ve seen, 
And lon, Ive been a rover, 
And every where I ve been 
But now the wis ae over 
I’ve been across the linc, 
Where the sun will buin your nose off 
And I ve been ini oithern clines 
Where the frost would bite your toes off. 
Fal] de ral, fal de ral fal de ral de liddy ” 


“Heave a herd, Tom, and let me stump up at my leisure, 
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It’s hke warping gainst wind and tide with me—and I gets u> 
about as fast as lawyers go to heaven ” 

I thought when 1om came up first, that he had been at 
unusual trouble in setting off his person, and ceitainly a better 
looking, frank, open, merry countenance was seldom to be 
seen In person he was about an inch taller than J, athletic, 
and well formed He made up to Mary, who, perceiving his 
impatience, and either to check him before me, or else from 
her usual feeling of coqnetry, received him rither distantly, 
and went up to old lom, with whom she shook hands 
warmly 

“Whew ! what’s in the wind now, Jacob? Why, we parted 
the best friends 1n the world,” sud Lom, looking it Mary 

“Shecr off yoursclf, Tom,” repled I, liwghing, “and 
youll sce thit hell come te rYa1n ” 

‘ Oh, oh! so the winds in thr quarter, 1s 1t?” replied Tom 
“With all my hcart—I cin show falge colours as well as she 
can But I say, Jacob, before I begin my minccuvres, trll me 
if you wish me to hoist the neutral flag—for I won’t interfere 
with you ” 

“ Here’s my hand upon it, Tom, that the coast 1s clear as 
far as Im concerned, but take care—she’s a clipper, and not 
unhkely to shp through your fingcrs, even when you have her 
under your Ice, within hail” 

“Let me uone, Jacob, for that ” 

“And more, Tom, when ycu’re mn possession of her, she 
will require a good min at the helm” 

“ Then she’s just the craft ifter my fancy I hate your 
steady, slow suling craft, that will steer themselves, almost , 
give mc one that requires to be managed by a man and a 
seaniin ” 

“If well manned, she will do any thing, depend upon it 
Tom, for shes as sound below as possible, and although she 
13 down to her bearing on the puff of the moment, yet she’d 
not «irecn further ” 

“Well then, Jacob, all’s nght, and nov you’ve told me 
what tach she’s on, see if I don’t shape a course to cut her off ” 

‘ Weil, Jacob, my good boy, so you ve becn under the witer 
agin T thought you had cnoush of it when Fleming give 
you sucha twist, but, howcvar, this trme you went to sarvc a 
fnena, which was all right, My sarvice to you, Mr Staple 
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ton,” continued old Tom, as Stapleton made his appearance. 
“TI was talking to Jacob about his last dive ” 

“Nothing but human natur,” replied Stipleton 

“Well, now,” replied old Tom, “I consider that going plump 
into the river, when covered with ice, to be quite contrary to 
human natur ” 

‘‘But not to save a friend, father? ” 

“ No—because that be Jacob’s nature, so you see one 
nature conquered the other, and that’s the whole long and 
short of it” 

“ Well, now, suppose we sit down and mike ourselves com 
fortable,” observed Stipleton , ‘‘but here be somebody else 
coming up—who can it be?” 

“IT say, old codger, considciing you be as deaf as a post, you 
hears pretty well,’ said old Tom 

“Ves, I hear ery well in the house, provided people don’t 
speak loud ” 

“Well, that’s a queer sort of deafness, I think we are all 
troubled with the same complaint,” cried Tom, laughing 

During this remark the Domine mide his appearence, “Salve 
Domine, said 1 upon his entering, taking my worthy pedago 
gue by the hand 

“ Et (u quogue, filt mt, Jacobe’ But whom have we here? the 
decaf man, the maiden, and—ehu '—the old man called old 
Tom, and hkewise the young Tom,” and the Domine looked 
very grave 

“Nay, sir,” said young Tom, going up to the Domine, “I 
know you are angry with us, because we both drank too much 
when we were last in your company, but we promise—don’t 
we father P—not to do so again ” 

This judicious reply of young Tom’s put the Domine more 
at his ease, what he most feared was raillery and exposure on 
their parts 

“Very true, old gentleman , Tom and I did bowse our jibs 
up a little too taut when we las: met—but what then ?- there 
was the grog, and there was nothing to do” 

“All human natur,” observed Stapleton 

“Come, sir, you have not said one word to me,” said Mary, 
going up to the Domine ‘“‘ Now, you must sit down by me, 
and take care of me, and see that they all behave themselves 
and keep sober ” 
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The Domme cast 2 look at Mary, which was intended for 
her alone, but which was not unperceived by young Tom or 
me “We shall have some fun, Jacob,” said he aside, as we 
all sit down to the table, which just admitted six, with close 
stowage The Domine on one side of Mary, Tom on the 
other, Stapleton next to Tom, then I and old Tom, who closed 
in on the other side of the Domine, putting one of his timber 
tcrs on the old gentlemin’s coins, which induced him to hft 
ap his leg in a hurry, and draw his chair still closer to Mary, 
to avoid a repetition of the accident, while old Lom was axing 
paidon, and S.iplete demonstrating thi on the part of old 
lom, not to fee/ wil: a woodcn leg, and on the part of the 
Domine, to fe? with a vad corn was all nothing but “ Auman 
natur” At list we were ul serited, and Mary, who had pro 
vided for the cvcning, produccd two or three pots of beer, a 
bottle of spirits, pipes and tobacco 

“Jibcrty Hf ul—I smokes’ said Stapleton, lighting his pipe, 
and filling bick on his chair 

“Vl put a bit of clay in my mouth too,” followed up old 
Tom, “it mikes one thirsty, and enjoy one’s liquor ” 

“Well, I mults,” sud Tom, reaching a pot of porter, and 
taking 1 long pull, till he was out of breath ‘‘What do you 
do, Jacob?” 

“JT shall wat a little, Tom ” 

“And whit do you do, sir?” sud Mary to the Domine 
The Domine shook his heat?“ Nay, but you mu.st—or I shall 
think you do not like my company Come, let me fill a pipe 
for you” Mary fulcd 1 pipe, and hinded it to the Domne, 
who hesitited, lookcd at her, and was overcome He lighted 
it and smoked furiously 

“The ice 1s breiking up—we shall have a change of weather 
—the moon quutcs to morrow,” observcd oid Lom, puffing 
between evcry obscivation, and then honest men may earn 
their bread agun = Bad tumcs for you, old codger, neh!” con 
mued he, iddiessing Stapleton Stapleton nodded an assent 
throuh the smoke, which was first perce: ed by old Tom 

Nell, he arn’t deaf, ater all, I thought he was only sham- 
mugabit I sy, Jacob, this 1s the weather to blow your 
fingers, and make your eyes bight ” 

‘Rather to blow a cloud and make your eyes water,” replied 
Tom, taking up the pot ‘I’m just as thirsty with swallowing 
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smoke, as if I tad a ype myself—at all events I pipe my eye 
Jacob,” continued Tom, to me apart, “do look how the old 
gentleman is fuking Mary, and casting sheeps’ eyes at her 
through the smoke ” 

“He appears as if he were inclined to board her in the 
smoke,” replied I 

“Yes, and she to make no fight of it, but surrender imme 
diately,” sud Tom 

**Don’t you believe 1t, Tom, J know her better, she wants 
to laugh at him , nothing more, she winked her cye 1t me just 
now, but I would not liugh, as I do not choose that the old 
gentlem1n should be tnifled with I will tax her severely to 
morrow ” 

During all this time old Tom and Stipleton smoked in 
siicnce the Domine made use of his eyes in dumb purlance 
to Mary, who inswered him with her own bright glances, and 
Tom and I begin to find it rather dull, when at last old lom’s 
pipe was exhiustcd, and he laidit down ‘There, I’ll smoke 
no more—the worst of a pipe is that one cin’t smoke and talk 
at the sime time Mary, my girl, tike your eyes off the 
Domines nose and hand me that bottle of stuff What, glass 
to mix it 1n, thits more genteel thin we are on board, Tom” 
Tom filled a 1ummer of grog, took hilf off at a huge sip, and 
put it down on the table =“ Will you do 1s we do, sir?” said 
he addressing the Domine 

“ Nay, fricnd Dus, nvy—pr’ythee pcrsuide me not—vinnt !” 
and the Domine, with an appcarince of horror, tuincd away 
from the bottle handed towirds him by old Tom 

“Not drink anything?” sud Muy to the Domine, looking 
at him with surprise , but indccd you must, or I shul think 
you despise us, and do not think us fit to be m your com 
puny » 

“Nay, maiden, entreit me not Ask anything of me but 
this,” replied the Domine 

“ Ask anything but this—that’s just the way people have of 
refusing,” replicd Mary, “were I to ask inj thing clse, it would 
be the same inswer—‘ 1sh anything but this’ Now, if you will 
not drink to please me, I shall quarrel with you You shill 
drink a glass, and Ill mis it for you” The Domine shook his 
herd Mary mide a glass of grog and then put it to he: lips. 
“ Now, if you 1cfuse to drink it, after I have tasted it, J’ll never 
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speak to you again.” So saying, she handed the glass to the 
Domine 

“\ ciuly, maiden, I must needs refuse, for I did make a men 
tal vow ” 

“\\ hat vow was that? was 1t sworn on the Bible?” 

‘Nay, not on the sacred booh, but in my thoughts most 
solemnly ” 

‘QO! I mike those vows every day, and never keep one of 
them, so thit won’t do Now, observe, I give you one more 
chince I shall drink a little more, and if you do not mmedi 
ately put your lips to the same part of the tumbler, Pll never 
drink to you 1gain” “lary put the tumbler igun to her lips, 
drank a hittle, with fer eyes fixed upon the Jomine, who 
watcl cd her with distended nostrils and muscular agitanion of 
countcnince With her swcectest smile, she handed him the 
tumbler, the Domine half held out his hind, withdiew it, put 
it down again, and by degrees took the tumbler Mary con 
quaicd, and I watched the muilice of her look as the liqn or 
trickled down the Domunc’s thioat ‘Tom and I cachi ed 
glinces ‘The Domine put down the tumbla, ind then, look 
ing round, hke a guilty person, coloured up to the eycs, but 
Mary, who perceived thit her victory was but huf achieved, put 
her hand upon his shoulder, and asked him to Ict her taste the 
grog wun I also, to mule him teel more at crsce, helped 
myself to a gliss {fom did the samc, ind old Lom, with more 
segard to the feclings of tne Dominc th tn in his own bluntncss 
of character I would have given him ciccit for, sud in a quiet 
tone, “ [he old gentleman is uid of giog, because he secd 
me take a drop too much, but thits no reason why gro, irn’t 
a good thing, ind wholisome in modcration =A glass or two 
is very well, ind better still when swectened Ly the lips of a 
pretty girl, und, even if the Domine docs not hbhe it, he’s too 
much of a gentlcman not to give up his dishkes o pleiwea 
lady Morc’s the merit, for, 1f he did like it, it would be no 
sacrifice, thits sartun Dont you think so my old boozer?” 
continucd he, iddiessing Stipleton, who smoked in silence 

“Human natur,” replicd Stapleton, taking the pipe out of 
his mouth, and spitting undcr the table 

“Very true, master, and so hcre’s to your health, Mr 
Domine, and may you never want a pretty girl to talk to, or a 
glass of giog to drink her health with ” 
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“QO, but the Domine don’t care about pretty girls, father,” 
replied Tom, “hes too learned and clever, he thinks vbout 
nothing but the moon, and Latin, and Greek, and philosophy, 
and all that” 

“Who cin say whit’s under the skin, Tom? Theres no 
knowing whit 1s, and what isn t—Sall’s shoe for that ” 

“Never heird of Salls shoe, fathcr, thats new to me” 

“Tidnt I ever tell you thit, ]om?—Well, then, you shali 
have it now—thit 1s, if all the comp rny be agreeable ” 

“(), yes,” crid Mary, “pray tell us” 

* Would you hke to hevr it, sir?” 

‘IT never heard of Sil: Sue in my life, and would fain hear 
her history,” replicd the Domine, “ proceed, friend Dux ” 

“Weil, then, you must know when I wis aboard of the 
Tcrp sy chore, thre wis a fore topman, of the name of Bull 
Harncss, a good sort of chip enough, but rather soft m the 
upper works Now we’d bccn on the Jamniica station for 
some yeus and hid come home, and merry enough, and 
hippy enough we were, (those thit were Icft of us), ind we 
were spending our money like the devil Bull Harness had a 
wife, who wis ve1y fond of he, and he were very fond of she, 
but she wis a slitternly sort of a body, never tidy in her 
gene all adrift at all timcs, and whits more, she never hid 
a shoe up at hecl, so she went by the nimc of Slaitternly Sal, 
and the fast heutcenant, who was a ’ticular sort of a chip, 
nevcr lil ed to see her on deck, for you see she put her hair in 
pipcr on New Yerrs day, ind never changed 1t or took it out 
till the yeir cime round igun  Howevcr, be it as it may be, 
she loved Bill, and Bill loved she, and they were very hippy 
togcther A’ter ul, it ar’n’t whether a womin’s tidy without 
thot mikes 1 mins hippiness, it depends upon whethcr s e 
be 1ight within, that 1s, 1f she be good tumpercd, and obhging, 
and civil, and commodatine, ind so forth A’ter the first 
diy or two pcison’s nothing—eyes git paled, like the cap 
stcin when the anchor’s up to the bows, but, whit a man 
hilcs is, not to be disturbed by vigines, or gusts of temper 
Well, Bill was happy—but one diy he was devilish unhappy, 
beciuse Sall had lost one of hcr shoes, which wasn’t to be 
wondered at, considering 1s how she was alwiys slipshod. 
‘Who his seen my wife’s shoe?’ siys he ‘IIing your wife’s 
shoe,’ said one, ‘it warn’t worth casting an eye upon.’ Stil 
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he cried out, ‘Who has seen my wife’s shoe?’ ‘I seed it,’ 
says another ‘Where?’ says Bill ‘I seed it down at heel,’ 
says the fellow But Bill still hallooed out about his wife’s 
shoe, which it appeared she had dropped off her foot as she 
was going up the forecastle laddcr to take the air a bit, Just as 
it was dark At last, Bill made so much fuss about it that the 
ship’s compiny laughcd, and all called out to each other, 
‘Who has seen Sills shoe?’—‘ Have you got Sall’s shoe?’ 
and they passed the wor fore and aft the whole evening, till 
they went to their h:mmocks Notwithstanding, as Sall’s 
shoe was not forthcoming, the next morning Bul goes on the 
quartcr deck, and comp: uns to the first heutenant, as how he 
had lost Salls shoe ‘ U—n Sills shoe,’ suid he, ‘haven’t I 
enough to look after without your wife’s confounded shoes, 
which can’t be worth twopence?’ Well, Bill ugues that his 
wife his only one shoc left, and that wo’n’t kecp two feet dry, 
and begs the first lreutenint to order a search for it, but the 
first h.utenint turns away, ind tclls him to go to the devil, 
and all the men grin at Bill’s making sacha fuss about nothing 

So Bill at last goes up to the first leutenant, and whispers 
somcthing, ind the first hentenant booms him off with his 
sperthing trumpet, 1s 1f hc was miking too free, in whispering 
to his commanding officer, and then sends tor the master at 
arms ‘Collier,’ siv5 he, this min has lost his wife’s shoe 

Itt a search be mide for it immcdiately—take all the Ship’s 
boys, ind look everywhere tor it, if you find it bring it up to 
me’ So away goes the mistc: itarms with his cane, and 
collects all the boys to look for Sills shoe—rnd they go pecp- 
ing ibout the mundeck, undcr the guns, and under the hen- 
coops, and in the shecp pen, ind cverywhere , now and then 
getting a smat slip with the cine behind, upo the taut part 
of thar trow crs, to mike them look shup, unti they all 
wished Sall’s shoe at Old Nick and her to, and FP !l im the 
bugun At list one of the boys picks it out of the manger, 
where it hid lun all the night, poked up and down by the 
noses of the pigs, who didn’t tlimk it eatible, although it 
might have smclt human lke, the fict was, it wis the same 
boy who had picked up Sall’s shoe whcn she dropped it, and 
had shied it ferwird It sartanly did not seem to be worth 
all the trouble, but howsomever it was taken ft by the master 
at-arms, and laid on the capstern head. Then Bill steps out, 
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and takes the shoe before the first lieutenant, and cuts 1t open, 
and from between the lining pulls out four ten pound notes, 
which Sall had sewn up there by way of secunty, and the first 
lieutenant tells Bull he was a great fool to trust his money mm 
the shoe of a woman who always went slipshod, and tells him 
to go about his business, and stow his moncy away in a safer 
place next trme A’ter, 1f any thing was better thin 1t looked 
to be, the ship’s compiny used always to say 1t was like Saé?’s 
shoe There you have it all” 

“Well,” says Stapleton, taking the pipe out of his mouth, 
“ T know a fact, much of a muchncss with that, which happened 
to me when I was below thc nver, tending a ship it Sheer- 
ness —for at one time, d’ye see, I uscd to ply there She was 
an old fifty gun ship, callud the Adamant, if I recollect nght 
One dry, the first heutenant, who, hke yourn, w1s a mighty 
particular sort of chap, was going round the mundeck, and he 
sces an old pur of canvas trowsers stowcd in under the 
trunnion of one of the guns So says he, ‘ Whosc be these?’ 
Now, no man would answer, because they knowcd very well 
tht it would be as good as a fortnight in the black list With 
that, the first heutenint bundles them out of the port, and 
awiy they floits astern with the tide It was about hilf an 
hour vfter that, that I comes off with the muk for the w irdroom 
megs, and a man nimed Will Heaviside, says to me, ‘Staple 
ton,’ says he, ‘the first heutenint has thrown my ¢ invas 
trowscrs overboard, and be d d to him, now I must hive 
them bick’ ‘But where be they?’ says I ‘I suppose down 
at the bottom by this time, id the flat fish dubbing their 
noses into them’ ‘ No, no,’ says he, ‘they wo’n’t never sink, 
but floit till eternity, they be gone down with the tide, and 
they will come bick again only you keep a sharp look out 
for them, and I'll give you five shillings, 1f you bring them’ 
Well, I secd little chance of ever sccing them 1gain, or of my 
seeing five shillings, but as it so hippened next tide, the very 
’denticle pun of trowsers comes up strrmg me inthe fue | 
pulls them in, 1nd tikes them to Will Heaviside, who appcrrs 
to be mightily pleised, and givcs me the money ‘I wouldn’t 
have lost them for ten, no, not for twcnty pounds,’ says he 
‘At all events you’ve paid me more than they are worth,’ says 
I ‘Have I?’ says he, ‘stop a bit,’ and he outs with his 
knife, and mps open the waistband, and pulls out a piece of 
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len, and out of the picce of linen he pulls out a che/d’s caul 
‘There,’ says he, ‘now you knuws why the trowsers wouldn’t 
sink, and [ll leive you to jucge whether they ar’n’t woith five 
shillings’ That’s my story ” 

“Well, I can’t undiistind how it 1s, that a caul should 
keep people up,” observed old Tom 

“ At all events, a ca// mikes people come up fast enough on 
board a man of war, futher” 

“ That’s true enough, but Pm talking of a child’s caul, not 
of a boitswain’s, Tom ” 

“Tl just tell you Low it 1s,” replied St.pleton, who had 
recommenced smokin, , “1ts Auman natur ’ 

“ What 1s your opin: n, sir?” sud Mary to the Domine. 

“Maiden,” replicd the Domine, trkhing his pipe out of his 
mouth, “I opie that it’s a vulgurcrror Sir Lhomas Brown, 
I think it 1s, hath the sume 1dc1, miny ind strange wee the 
supeistitions which have been hinded down by ou less en 
hghtened ancestors—all of which mists have bcen cu red 
away by the powerful rays of truth ” 

“ Well, but master, if a vul, ir © ror saves a man from Duvy 
Joness lockcr, ar’nt it just as well to sew it up in the wrist 
bind of your trowsers ?” 

“ Granted, good Dux, if it would sive a man, but how 1s it 
possible? it 1s conti iy to the first elements of sci nce” 

“What matter docs that make, provided it holds a man 
up P ”) 

“Triend Dux, thou art obtuse” 

“Well, pcrhops I am, as I don’t know what that 1s ” 

“Bat, father, dont vou recollect,” imerrupted Tom, “wh it 
the puson sud fast Sunday, thit futh sived men? Now, 
Maste: Domine, may it not be the faith that a man his in the 
caw? wich muy sive hime?” 

“Young lom, thou art astute ” 

* Well, pauhips Iam, 19 father sud, for I don’t xnow what 
that: You knock us ul aown with your dictionary” 

“Well, I do love to heir prople milc ise of such hud 
words,’ sud Mary, looking at the Domine “ Ilow very 
clever you must be, sr! I wonder whether I shall ever 
undastand them ?” 

“ Nay, if thou wilt, I will mitiate—sweet mauden, wilt steal 
an hour or so to unprcgnate thy mind with the sccds of 
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learning, which in so fair a soil must needs bmng forth good 
fruit P” 

*‘ That’s a fine word that sw#pregnate—will you give .s the 
English of it, sir?” said young ‘1om to the Domine? 

“Tt is English, ‘lom, only the old gcntleman razeed it a 
littl The third ship mn the lee lhne of the Channcl fleet was 
acighty, culled the /mfrcgnadble, but the old gentlman knows 
more tbout books thin sea matters ” 

“A marvellous misconception,” quoth the Domine 

“ There’s another,” cued Tom, liughing, “thit must be a 
thrce decker Comce, fithcr, here’s the bottle, you must take 
another gliss to wish thit down ” 

“Pray whit was the meaning of that last long word, sur,” 
sud Mary, taking the Domine by the arm, “ mis—some 
thing” 

“ the word,” rephed the Domine, “1s a compound from 
conception, bo1rowed from the Latin tongue, implying con 
ceiving , and the ms picfived, which negatives or reverses the 
meining , misconception theicfore implics not to conccive =I 
can make you acquainted with many others of a similar ten 
dency as mzsconccption, vidclicet, zs apprehension, mse 
understanding ws contiiving, wzs applying, zs ‘ 

“Dear me what a many messes,” cned Mary, “and do you 
know them all?” 

“Indecd, do J,” rephed the Domine, “and many, many 
more are treasured in my memory, guod nunc describere tongun 
est” 





“Well, I’d no idca that the old gentleman was given to 
running aftcr the guls in thit way,” said old Tom to Stapleton 

* Humin metur,” replied the other 

“No more did I,’ continued Mary, ‘I shall have nothing 
to say to him,” and she diew off her chair a few inches from 
that of the Domine 

“‘ Maiden,” quoth the Domine, “ thou art under a mzs take” 

*¢ Another miss, I declare,” cried Tom, laughing 

“What an old luk!” continucd Mary, getting further off 

*‘ Nay, then, I will not reply,” said the Domine, indignantly, 
putting down his pipe, leaning back on his chur, and pulling 
out his great red handkerchicf, which he applied to his nose, 
and produced a sound that made the windows of the hitle 
parlour vibrate for some seconds 
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“Y say, master Tom, don’t you make too free with your 
,etters,” said old Tom, when he perceived the Domine 
affronted. 

“Nay,” replied the Domine, “there’s an old adage which 
sith, ‘As the old cock crows, so doth the young’ Wherefore 
didst thou set nm the example?” 

“Very true, old gentleman, and I axes your pardon and 
here’s my hand upon it ” 

“ And so do J, sur, and here’s my hand upon it,” said young 
Tom, extending his or the Domine’s othei «ide 

“Friend Dus, anc thou young Iom, 1 do willingly accept 
thy proffcred recone: 10n , knowing, as I wcll do, that there 
may be much mischxf in thy composition, but naught of 
malice” Ihe Domine extended his hands, and shook both 
thosc offered to him warmly 

‘“‘ }here,” said old Lom, “now my muind’s at ease, as old 
Pigtown said ” 

“ T know not the author whom thou quotest from, good })ux ’ 

“Author !—I never sud he was an author, he was iy 
captain of a schooner, trading hctween the slands, that I sailed 
with a few wecks in the West indies” 

“ Perhaps, then, you will rclite to the company present, the 
circumstances which took plice to put old Pcgtop’s—(I may 
not be correct in the name) but whocvcr 1t may be——” 

“ Pigtown, master” 

“Well, then—thait put old Piztown’s mind at ease—for I 1m 
marvellously amused with thy nirrations, which do pass away 
the time most agrceably, good Dua ” 

“With ul my heut, o'd gentleman, but first let us fill 
up our tumblcrs I don’t know how it 1s, but 1t does ippcar to 
me that grog drinks better out of 2 glass thai out of metal, 
and if it wasnt that lom 1s so careless—and the dog has no 
respect for crockery any more thin persons, I wou). have one 
or two on board for particular service, but Vl think about 
that, and hear what th: old woman has to s*. or the subject 
Now tomy yarn Dye see, old Pigtown commindced a little 
schooner, which plied between the isles, and he had been in 
her for a matter of forty years, and was as well known as Port 
Royal Tom ” 

“Who might Port Royal Tom be?” inquired the Domine, 
“a relation of yours?” 
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“T hope not, master, for I wanted none of his acquatr‘ance, 
he was a shark about twenty feet long, who rodc guard in the 
harbour, to pi-vent the men of wars men from descrting, and 
wis pcnsioned by government ” 

*Pensioned by govcinment ! nay, but that soundeth 
strangely I have heard thit pensions have been most lavishly 
bestowcd, but not that 1t extended so far Truly it must have 
becn a szvecure” 

“T don’t know what thit list may be,” replicd old Tom, 
“but I hc wd our bowtswain, in the A/:nerve, who talked politics 
a bit, sry, ‘as how hilf the pensions were hcld by a pack of 
d d sharks,’ but in this here shirk’s case, it wasnt in 
money, mister, but he’d regulir rations of bullock’s liver to 
persu ide him to remun in the harbour, and no onc dire swinn 
on shoic when he was crushing round and round the ships 
Well, old Pigtown, with his white trowsers and straw hat, red 
nose ind big belly, was as wcll known as could he, and was a 
capital old fellow for rrmembciing and executing commissions, 
provided you give him the moncy fist , if not, he always took 
care to forget them Old Pigtown had a son, a hitile dark or 
so, which proved that his mothcr wasn’t quite as fur as a lily, 
and this son was employcd in a diogher, that 1s, a small crift 
which gues round to the bays of the island, and takes off the 
sugirs to the West India traders One fine day the droghcr 
wis driven out to ser, and never Ie ird of wterwards Now, old 
Piztown was very anxious about whit had come of his son, 
and diy after diy expected he wo Ud come back again, but he 
never did, for very good 1¢ sons 1s you shill hcur by and bv, 
and every one knowiny old Pijtown, and he knowing every- 
body, it wis vt Icast fifty tunes 1 day thit the question was put 
to him, ‘ Well, Pijtown hive you heard anything of your son?’ 
And tifty times 7 diy he would reply, ‘No, ind my mind s but 
tl atease’ Well, 1t wis two or thrce months afterwards, thit 
when I was in the schoona with him, 1 we liy becalmed bes 
tween the islands, with the sun fiizzing our wigs, and the plinks 
so hot thit you couldnt wilk without your shoes, thit we 
hooked a large shark which cime bowling under our countcr 
We got nim on board ind cut him up) = When we opencd his 
inside, what should I see but something shining — I took it 
out, and sure enough it was vsilver watch So I hands it to 
old Pigtown, He looks at it very ’tentively, opens the outside 
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case, reads the maker’s name, and then shuts it up agam 
‘This here watch,’ says he, ‘belonged to my son Jack I 
bought it of a chap in a South Whaler for three dollars and a 
roll of pigtail, and a very good watch it was, though I perceive 
ito be stopped now’ Now, d’yc see, its all clear—the dro 
gher must have gone down 1n a squall—the shark must have 
picked up my son Jack, and must have dzsgested his body, but 
has not becn able to désgst his watch NowI knows whats 
become of him, and so—my muna’s at ease” 

“Well,” observed old Stapleton, “I agrees with old Pop 
town, or whatever his name might be, that 1t were bctter to 
know the worst at once, than to be kept on the worry all your 
days I consider it’s nothing but human natur Why, if one 
has a bad tooth, which is the best plan, to have it out with one 
good wrench at once, or to be tormented night and day the 
whole ycar round ?” 

“Thou spcakcst wisely, friend Stapleton, and like a min of 
resolve,—the «inticipation is often, ff not always, more pinful 
than the reility Thou hnowest, Jacob, how often I hive 
allowed a boy to remiin unbuttoned in the centre of the room 
for an hour previous to the application of the birch—and it 
was with the cunsideration that the impression would be 
greater upon Ins mind than even upon his nether parts Of 
all the feclings in the human breast, that of suspense 1s ” 

“Worse than sanyng,’ mterrupted young Tom 

“Even so, boy, [educ/, cluch], an apt comprrison, seeing that 
m suspense you are hanging, as it were 11 the very region of 
doubt, without being able to obtiuin a fooung even upon con 
jecture Nay we may further add another sunile, although not 
so well boine out, which 1s, that the agony of suspense doth 
stop the breith of 1 man for the time, as han yng doth stop it 
altogcther, so thit it may be truly said, that suspense 1s put an 
end to by suspending =| Clac/, c/uc/ | 

And now that you’ve got rid of all that, master, suppose 
you fill up your pipe,” observed old fom 

“And I will fill up your tumbler sir,’ said Mary, “ for you 
must be dry with talking such hard words ” 

the Domine this time made no objection, and again en- 
veloped Mary and himsclf in a cloud of smoke, through which 
his nose loomed like an Indiaman in a Channel fog 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


The Domine bosom gro-vs too warm, so the party and the frost break uf- 
L vo with the sticam and acamst wt make money both wars—Coolne 
between Mary and me—No chance of a Lhames edition of tbelard and 
Elowe—Love, hiarning, and Latin wl’ lost in a fit of the sul/s 


“J say, master Stapleton, suppose wc were to knock out half 
a port,” observed old Jom, after a silence of two minutes , 
“for the old gentleman blows a devil of a cloud that 1s, if no 
one his an objection” Staplcton give a nod of issent, and I 
rose and put the upper window down a few inches “ Ay, 
that’s right, Jacob, now we shall see what Miss Mary and he 
are about You’ve been enjoying the lady all to yourself, 
mister,” continued lom, addressing the Domine 

“ Verily and truly,” replied the Doinine, “even as a second 
Jupiter ” 

*¢ Never heard of him” 

“TI presume not, still, Jacob will tell thee that the history 1s 
to be found in Ovid’s Metamorphoses ” 

‘¢ Never heard of the country, mastcr ” 

“Nay, friend Dux, it 18 a book, not a country, in which thou 
may st read how Jupiter at first descended unto Semele in a 
cloud ” 

«And pray, where did he come from, master ?” 

“ He came from heaven ” 

* The devil he did Well, 1f ever I gets there, J} mean to 
stay” 

“ It was love, all powerful love which induced him, maiden,” 
replied the Domine, turning, with a smiling eye, to Mary 

“Bove my comprchension altogether,” 1ephed old Tom 

“Human natur,” muttcred Stapleton, with the pipe still be 
tween his lips 

“Not the first vessels that have run foul in a fog,” obse1ved 
young Tom 

“No, boy, but generally there ar’n’t much love between 
them at those times But, come, now that we can breithe 
again, suppose I give you a song What shall it be, young 
woman, a sea ditty, or something spooney ?” 

“©O! something about love, if you’ve no objection, sir,” said 
Mary, appealing to the Domine 
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“Nay, it pleaseth me, maiden, and I am of thy mind, 
Friend Dux, let 1t be Anacreontic ” 

“ What the devil’s that ?” cried old T m, lifting up his eyes 
and taking the pipe out of his mouth 

“ Nothing of your own, father, that’s clear, but someting 
to borrow, for it’s to be ov “2c/,” repuee Tom 

“Nay, boy, I would have becn una rstood that the song 
should refer to woman or wine ” 

“ Both of which are to his fancy,” observed young Tom to 
me, aside 

“ Human natur,” quaintly observed Stapleton 

“Well, then, you shall have your wish Jl give you one 
that might be warbled mm a lady’s chamber, without stirring the 
sulk curtains — 


QO! the days are gone when beauty bright 

My heart’s chain wove, 

When my drcam of life, from morn to night 
Was Love—still Love, 
New hope may bloom, 
And days may come, 
Of milder calmer beam, 

But there’s nothing half so -weet in life 
As Loves young dream , 

O! there’s nothing half so sweet 1n life, 
As Love’s young dream ” 


The melody of the song, added to the spirits he had drunk, 
and Mary’s eyes beaming on him, had a great effect upon the 
Domine As old Tom warbled out, so did the pedagogue 
gradually approach the chair of Mary, and as graduilly 
entwine her waist with his own arm, his eyes twinkling 
brightly on hcr Old Tom, who perceived it, had given 
me and Tom a wink, as he repeated the two last lines, and 
when we saw what was going on, we burst into an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter ‘‘ Boys! boys!” said the Domine, 
starting up, * thou hast awakened me, by thy boisterous 
mirth, from a sweet musing created by the i urmony of friend 
Duxs voice Ncither do I discover the source of thy cacliun- 
natior, seeing that the sung is amatory and not aomic Still 
it may not be supposed, at thy eirly 1ge, thit thou canst be 
affected with what thou art too young to feel. Pr’ythce con 
tinue, frend Dux—and, boys, restrain thy murth.” 

§> 
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® Though the bard to purer fame may soar 

When wild youth’s past , 

Though he find the wise, who frowned beform, 
To smile at last 
He ll never meet 
A joy so swect 
In all his noon of fame, 

As when he sung to womans ear, 
The soul felt flame 

And at evcry close she blush’d to hear 
Lhe once lov d name ” 


At the commenccment of this verse, the Domine appeared 
to be on his guird, but griduily moved by the power of 
song, he dropped his elbow on the table, and his pipe under- 
neith it, his forcherd sink into his broad palm, and he re 
muned motionless Lhe verse endcd, and the Dome for 
gctting all around him, softly ejaculated, without looking up, 
“ kheu! Mary ” 

“ Did you speak to me, sir?” said Mary, who, perceiving us 
tittering, addressed the Domine with a half serious, half- 
moching air 

“Speik, maiden? nay, I spoke not, yet thou mayest give 
me my pipe, which app wcntly hath been abducted while I was 
listening to the song ” 

“ Abducted ! that’s 1 new word, but 1t means smashed into 
twenty picces, I suppose,” observed young lom “At all 
events your pipe 1s, for you Ict it fill between your legs ” 

“Never mind,” sud Mary, rising from her chair, and gomg 
to the cupboard, “heres another, sir ’ 

“Well, master, am I to finish, or have you had enough 
of it?” 

‘‘Proceed, friend Dux, proceed , and believe that I am all 
attention ” 

“6 © that hallowed form 1s ne’er forgot * 

Which first love trac’d, 

Stall it lingering haunts the greenest spat 
On memory s waste 
*Twas odour fled 
As soon as shed, 

"T'was memory s winged dream. 

*Twas a hght that ne’er can shine again 
On lifes dull stream , 

©! ’t was a light that ne er can shine agaip 
On life’s dull stream ” 
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“Nay,” said the Domine, again abstracted, “the metaphor 
ts not just ‘Zefes dull stream’ ‘Lethe tacitus amis, as 
Lucan hath it, but the stream of lfc flows—ay, flows rapidly 
—even in my veins Doth not the heart throb and beat— 
yea, strongly—peradventure too forcibly against my setter 
judgment ? ‘Conjiteor misere molle cor esse mihi,’ as Ovid saith 
Yet must 1t not prevail? Shall one girl be victorious over 
seventy boys? Shall I, Domine Dobbs, desert my post >———~ 
Again succumb to I will even depart, that I may be at 
my desk at mitutinil hours ” 

“ You don’t mean to leave us, sir?” said Mary, taking the 
Domuine’s arm 

“ven so, fair miiden, for 1t waxeth late, and I have my 
duties to perform,” said the Domine, msing from his chair 

“Then you will promise to come again ” 

“ Peradventure I may ” 

“If you do not promise me that you will, I will not let you 
go now ” 

“ Venly, maiden 

* Promise,” interrupted Mary, 

“Truly, maiden i 

“ Promise,” cried Mary 

“In good sooth, maiden 

“ Promise,” reiterated Mary, pulling the Domine towards 
her chair 

‘“‘ Nay, then, I do promise, since thou wilt have it so,” re 
plied the Domine 

“And when will you come ?” 

“J will not tarry,” replied the Domine and now good night 
to all” 

The Domine shook hands with us, and Mary lghted him 
down stairs JI was much pleased with the resolution and 
gense of his danger thus shown by my worthy p cceptor, and 
hoped that he would have avoided Mary 1n future, who evi 
dently wished to make a conquest of him for her own amuse 
ment and love of admiration, but still I fuit that the promise 
exacted would be fulfilled, and I was afraid that a second 
meeting, and that perhaps not before witnesses, would prove 
mischievous I made up my mind to speak to Mary on the 
subject as soon as I had an opportunity, and imsist upon her 
not making a fool of the worthy old man Mary remained 
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below a much longer time than was necessary, and when she 
re appeared and looked at me, as if for a smile of approval, I 
turned from her with a contemptuous air She sat down and 
looked confused Tom was also silent, and paid her no atten 
tion <A quarter of an hour passed, when he proposed to his 
father that they should be off, and the party broke up Leaving 
Mury silent and thoughtful, and old Stapleton finishing his 
pipc, I took my candle and went to bed 

Ihe next day the moon chinged, the weather changed, and 
a rapid thaw took place ‘‘Its an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” obscrved old Stapleton , ‘‘we watermen will have the 
river to oursclves again, and the hucksters must carry their 
gingcrbre ud nuts to another markct” It was, however, three 
or four diys before the river was clear of the ice, so as to 
permit the navigation to proceed , and during that time, I may 
as well observe, that there was dissension between Mary and 
me I showed her that I resented her conduct, and at first 
she tried to pacify mc , but finding that I held out longer than 
she expectcd, she turned round and was affronted in return 
Short words and no Icssons were the order of the day, and, 
as eich party appcired determincd to hold out, there was hittle 
prospect of a reconciliation In this she was the greatest suf 
fercr, as I quitted the house after breakfast, and did not return 
until dinner time At first old Stapleton plied very regularly, 
and took all the fures, but about a fortnight after we had 
worked togcther, he uscd to lewve me to look after employ 
ment, ind remiin at the pubhc house The weather was now 
fine, and iftcr the severe frost it changed so rapidly that most 
of the trees werc in Ic7f, ind the horse chestnuts in full blos 
som Ihe wher:y wis in constant demand, and every evening 
I hindcd fiom four to six slullings over to old Stapleton I 
was delightcd with my hfe, and should have becn perfectly 
happy if it had not becn for my quarrel with Mary still con- 
tinuinz, she as resolutely refraining from making advances as 
I How much myy life be embittered by dissension with those 
you live with, even whcre thcre 1s no very warm attachment, 
the constant gritinzs together worries and annoys, and although 
you may despise the atoms, the aggregate becomes insupport- 
able I had no pleasure in the house, and the evenings, 
which formerly passed so agreeably, were now a source of 
‘exatia, from being forced to sit in company, with one with 
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whom I was not on good terms Old Stipleton was seldom 
at home till late, and this made it still worse I was com 
muning with myself one night, as I hid my cycs fixed on my 
book, whether I should not mike the fist advances, when 
Mary, who had been quietly at work, broke the silence by 
asking me what I was reading I replicd in a quiet, grave 
tone 

‘*‘Yacob,” said she m continuation, “I think you have used 
me very ll to humbJe me inthis manner = ‘-It was your business 
to make it up first.” 

“T am not aware that I hive been in the wrong, 1eplied 1 

“¥ do not say thit you hive, but what mattcr does that 
make? You ought to give way to a woman ” 

“Why sop” 

“Why so! don’t the whole world do so? Do you not offer 
every thing first toa wom7n? Is it not her nght?” 

*“Not when she 1s 1n the wrong, Mary ” 

“Yes, when she is in the wrong, Jacob, there’s no merit in 
doing 1t when she’s im the right ” 

**T think otherw'se , at all evcnts, it depends on how much 
she has been in the wrong, and I consider you have shown a 
bad heart, Mary ” 

“A bad heart! in what way, Jacob?” 

“Tn realising the fable of the boys and the frogs with the 
poo: old Domine, forgetting that what may be sport to you 1s 
death to him ” 

“You don’t mean to say that he'll die of love,” rephed Mary, 
lat ching 

‘ [should hope not but you may contrive, and you have 
tricd all in your power to make him very wretched ” 

“And, pray, how do you know that I do not hke the old 
gentleman, Jacob? You apperr to thik that a girl is to fall 
in love with nobody but yourself Why should 4 not love an 
old min with so much Ic irning? I have been told thit old 
husbinds are much proudcr of ther wives than young ones, 
and pry them more ittention, and don’t run after other women 
How do you know that I am not serious?” 

‘“‘Becwuse I know your character, Mary, and am not to be 
deceived If you mean to defend yourself in that way, we had 
better not talk any more ” 

“Lord, how savage you are! Well, then suppose I did pay 
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the old gentleman any attcntion Did the young ones pay me 
any? Did either you, or your precious fiicnd, Mr Tom, even 
speak to me?” 

‘*No, we saw how you were employed, and we both hate a 
jut ” 

“OQ! you do Very well, sir just as you pleise I may 
make both ot your hearts whe for this, some day or inother ” 

“Forewirncd, forearmed, Mary, and I shill take care thit 
they are both forew irncd as well as mysclf As I perceive thit 
you are so decided, I shill say no more Only tor your own 
sake, and your own hippincss, I caution you Recollect your 
mother, Mary, and recollect your mother’s death ” 

Mary covcred her fice and burst into teus She sobbed for 
a few minutes, and then came tome “You are nght, Jicob, 
and lam a foolish—pcrhaps wi hcd— girl, but forgive me, and 
indeed I will try to behave better But, as father says, it 1s 
human niture in me, and it’s hard to conquer our natures, 
Jacob ” 

“Will you promise me not to continue your advances to the 
Domine, Mary?” 

“JY will not, if I can help it, Jacob I may forget for the 
moment, but I’ll do all I cin It’s not very cy to look grave 
when onc 1s merry, or sour when one 1s plc ised ” 

“ But what can induce you, Mary, to practise upon an old 
man like him? If it were young Tom, I could underst ind it 
There might be some credit, and your pride might be flattered 
by the victory, but an old man ——” 

“Still, Jacob, old or young, it’s much the same I would 
hke to have them all at my feet, and thits the truth I can’t 
help it = And I thought it 2 grcat victory to bring there a wise 
old man, who was so full of Latin and leirning, and who ought 
to know bettcr ‘Tcll me, Jacob, if old men allow themselves 
to be caught, as well as young, whcre 1s the crime of catching 
them? Isn’t there as much vanity in an old niin, in his sup 
posing that I really could love him, as there 1s in me, whn am 
but a young foolish girl, in trying to make him fond of me?” 

“That may be, but still recollect that he 1s in earnest, ind 
you are only joking which mvkes 1 great difference, and 
recollect further, thit in trying at all, we very often lose all” 

“That [T would take my chance of, Jacob,” rephed Mary, 
proudly throwing her curly ringlets back with her hand from 
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her white forehead, “but whit I now wint is to make fnends 
with you Come, Jacob, you have my promise to do my 
best ” 

“Yes, Mary, and I believe you, so there’s my hand * 

“Vou don’t know how miscrible [ hive been, Jacob, since 
we quurrelled,” sud Mary, wiping the teirs away, which again 
commenced flowing, ‘ and yct I don’t know why, for I’m sme 
T have almost hated you this last we-kh—that I have, but the 
fact is [ hke quirrelling very well for the pleasure of making it 
up 14,21n, but not for the quarrel to last so long as this has 
done” 

“It has annoyed me too, Mary, for I like you very much in 
general ” 

“Well, then, now 1t’s all over, but, Jacob, are you sure you 
are fricnds with me?” 

“Ves, Mary ” 

Mary looked archly at me ‘You know the old saw, and I 
feel the truth of it” 

“What, ‘kiss and make frends ?’” rephed I, “with all my 
heart,” and I kissed hcr, without any resistance on her part. 

‘No, I didn’t mean that, Jacob ” 

“Whit thene” 

“QO! ’twis another ” 

“Well, then, whit wis the other?” 

“Never mind, I forget it now,’ sud she, laughing, and nsing 
fiom the chur “ Now I inust go to mv wotk 1g1n, and you 
must tell me what you’ve been doing this list fortnight ” 

Murry ind I entercd into 1 long and uni ible conversation, 
till her father came honv, when we retircd to bed = “I think,” 
sald old Stipleton, the next morning, “thit Ive hid work 
cnouczh, id I’ve belonzcd to two benefit clubs for so long as 
to ‘title me to an allowice I think, Jicob, I shill give up 
the wherry to yo: and you shill in future zive me «© 1¢ third of 
your eimings, and kccp the 1est to voursclf I dont sce why 
youre to work had all day for nothing” I remonstrated 
agunst this excess of liberality , but old Stapleton wis positive, 
ani the arrangement was made I xftcrwards discovered, 
what may probably occur to the rcadcr, thit Captun Turnbull 
was at the bottom of all this He hod pensioned old Stapleton, 
that I might become independent by my own exertions before 
Uhad served my apprenticeship, and after breakfast, old Sta 
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pleton walked down with me to the beach, and we launched 
the boat. “Recollect, Jacob,” said he, “one third, and 
honour bright,” so saying, he adjourned to his old quarters, 
the public house, to smoke his pipe and think of human hatur 

I do not recollect any day of my life on which I felt more 
hippy thin on this I was working for myself, and independent. 
I jumped into my wherry, and without waiting for a fare, I 
pushcd off, and gaining the streim, cleaved through the water 
with delight as my reward, but after a quarter of an hour I 
sobercd down with the recollection that although I might pull 
about for nothing, for my own amusement, that as Stapleton 
was cntitl-d to one third, I had no nght to neglect his interest, 
and I shot my wherry into the row, and stood with my hand 
and forc finger raised watching the eye of every one who came 
towirds the hard I was fortunate that day, and when I re- 
turned, wis proceeding to give Stapleton his share, when he 
stoppcd me“ Jacob, it’s no use dividing now, once a week 
will be better I likes things to come in a lump, ’cause d’ye 
see—1t's—it’s—human natur” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


A good fare—Eat your pudding and hold your tongue—The Domune crossed 
tn love— Thecrosser also crossed—TI find that ‘ all the world’s a stage,” not 
excepling the stern sheets of my wherry—Cleopatra’s barge apostrophised on 
the hrver Thames 


I cCoNnsiDER that the present was the pernod from which I 
might dite my first launching into human life I was now 
nerrly eighteen years old, strong, active, and well made, full of 
spirits, and overjoyed at the independence which I had so 
much sighcd for Since the period of my dismissal from Mr 
Drummond 5 my character had much altered I had become 
grive ind silent, brooding over my wrongs, harbouring feelings 
of resentment against the parties, and viewing the world in 
generil through a medium by no means favourable I had 
become in some degree restored from this unwholesome stite 
of mind from having rendered an important service to Captain 
Tumnbull, for we love the world better as we feel that we are 
more useful in it, but the indcpcndence now given to me was 
th acme of my hopes and wishes, I felt so happy, so buoyant 
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in mind, that I could even think of the two clerks in Mr 
Drummond’s employ without feelings of revenge Let 1t, how 
ever, be remembered, that the world was all before me in 
anticipation only 

“ Boat, sire” 

, “No, thanky, my lid, I want old Stapleton—fs he here?” 

“No, sir, but this 1s his boat ” 

“ Humph, can’t he tahe me down?” 

“No, sir, but I can, if you please * 

“Well, then, be quich ” 

A sedate looking g<ntleman, about forty-five years of age, 
stepped into the boat, and in a few seconds I was in the stream, 
shooting the bridge with the ebbing tide 

“Whits the mittcr with deaf Stiplctone” 

“Nothing sir, but he’s getting old, and has made the boat 
over to me” 

“Are you his son?” 

“No, sir, his ’prentice ® 

“ Humph! sorry deaf Stapleton’s gone” 

“T can be as deaf as he, su, uf you wish it.” 

“ Humph!” 

The gentleman said no more at the time, and I pulled down 
the river in silence , but 1n a few minutes he began to move his 
hands up and down, and his lips, as if he was in conversation 
Gradually his action increased, and words were uttered At 
last he broke out —“ It 1s with this conviction, I may say 1m 
portant conviction, Mr Speaker, that I now deliver my scntt- 
ments to the Commons’ House of Parliament, trusting that na 
honourable member will dccidc until he has fully weighed the 
Importince of the argumcnts which J have submitted to his 
judgment” Hc then stopped, as if aware that I wis present, 
and looked a me, but, prepired as I wis, there w1s nothing in 
my countenance which exhibited the leit sign of merriment, 
or, indeed, of having pud any attcntion to whit he had been 
saying, for I looked carelessly to the right ind left at the banks 
of the river He again entered into conversation, 

“Have you been long on the river?” 

“Born on it, sir” 

“‘ How do you like the profession of a waterman?” 

“Very well, sir, the great pomt 1s to have regular 

customers. 
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“ And how do you gain them?” 

“ By holding my tongue, keeping their counsel and my own,” 

“Very good answer, my boy People who have much to do 
cannot afford to loose even their trme on the water Just now 
I was preparing and thinking over my speech in the House of 
Commons ” 

“So I supposed, sir, and I think the river 1s a very good 
place for it, 1s no one cin overhear you exccpt the person 
whose services you hive hucd—and you need not mind him” 

“Very truc my lad, but thats why I lhked deaf Staplcton 
he could not hear 1 word ” 

“ But sir, if you’vc no objection, I like to hevr it very much, 
and you my b« sure that I should never say anything about tt, 
if you will trust me ” 

“Do you, my lid? well, then Pll just try it overagun You 
shall be the Speaker—muind you hold your tongue, and don’t 
interrupt me ” 

The gentleman then began ‘Mr Speaker, I should not 
hive ventured to address the House at this late hour, did I not 
consider thit the importance of the question now before 1t is— 
so importint—no, that wont do—did I not consider that the 
question now before it 1s of that, I may siy, pwramount impor 
tance as to call forth the best energies of every min who 1s a 
well wisher to his country With this conviction, Mr Sperker, 
humble individuil 1s I am, I feel 1t my duty, I miy say my 
bounden duty, to deliver my sentiments upon the subject The 
papers which I now hold in my hand, Mr Speaker, and to 
which I shall soon have to call the xttention of the House, 
will, I trust, fully establish ‘ 

“Tsay, witcrmin, be you tiking that chip to Bedlam?” 
cried a shrill temue voice close to us Lhe speech wis 
stopped, we looked up, and perceived 1 wherry with two 
females passing close tous A shout of lauchtcr followed the 
observation, and my fare looked very much confused and 
annoycd 

I had often read the papers in the public house, and re- 
membering what was usual in the House 1m case of interruption, 
called out, “Order, order!” This made the gentleman laugh, 
and as the other wherry was now fir off, he recommenced his 
oration, with which I shall not trouble my readers It was a very 
fair speech T hive no doubt, but I forget what it was about 
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I landed him at Westminster Bridge, and received treble my 
fare “Recollect,” said he, on paying me, ‘that I shall look 
out for you when I come again, which I do every Monday 
morning, and sometimes oftener What’s your name?” 

‘Jacob, sir” 

“Very well, good morning, my Iid” 

This gentleman becime a very regular and excellent 
customer, and we used to have a great deal of conversation, 
independent of debating, in the wherry, and I must ac 
knowledge that I received from him not only plenty of money, 
but a great deal of valuible information 

A few days after this I had an opportunity of ascertaining 
how far Marv would keep her promise’ I was plying at the 
river side 1s usual, when old Stapleton came up to me, with his 
pipe in his mouth, and sad, “Jacob, there be that old gentle 
min up at our house with Mary Now, I sees a great deal, but 
I says nothing Mary will be her mother over again, that’s 
sartain Suppose you go and see your old teacher, and |cave 
me to look a ter a customer I bcgin to fecl as 1f handling the 
sculls a little would be of sarvice to me We all think idleness 
be a very pleasint thing when were obliged to work, but when 
we are idle, then we feel that a little work be just as agreeable 
—that’s human nitur ” 

I thought that Mary was very likely to forget all her good 
resolutions, from her ardent love of admuxtion, and I was 
determined to go ind brcik up the confcrence _ I, therefore, 
Jeft the boat to Stapleton, and hastened tothe house I did 
not like to play the part of an eavesdropper, and was quite un 
decided how I should act, whether to go im at once or not, 
when, as I pxssed under the window, which was open, I heard 
very plainly the conversation which was going on I stoppcd 
in the street and listened to the Domine in continuation 
“But, fair maiden, omnza vineit amor—here am I, Domine 
Dobbs, who have long passed the grand climacteric, and can 
already muster three score years—who have authority over 
seventy boys—being Magister Pnnceps et Dux of Brentford 
Grammar School—who have affectioned only the sciences, and 
communed only with the classics—who have ever turned 2 deaf 
ear to the allurements of thy sex, and even hardened my heart 
to thy fascination—here am I, even I, Domine Dobbs, suing at 
the feet of a maiden who had barely npened into womanhood, 
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who knoweth not to read or wnite, and whose father earns his 
bread by manual labour I feelit all—lI feel that I am too old 
—that thou art too young—that I am departing from the ways 
of wisdom, and am regardless of my worldly prospects Stull, 
omnia vincit amor, and I bow to the 1 powerful god, doing 
him homge through thce, Mary Vainly have I resisted— 
vainly have I, as I hive lun in bed, tried to drive thec from my 
thoughts, and tear thine image from my heart Hove I not felt 
thy presence everywhcrc? Do not I astonish my worthy 
coadjutor, Mistress Bately, the mitron, by cilling her by the 
name of Mary, when I had always before addrcssed her by her 
baptismal name of Deborah? Noy, have not the boys in the 
classes discovcred iny werkness, and do they not shout out Mary, 
in the hours of play? Alare per culosum et tur brtum hast thou 
been tome {I sleep not—I cit not,—and evcry sign of love 
which hath been adduccd by Ovidius Naso, whom I have 
diligently collated, do I find in mine own person  Sperk, 
then maiden I have given vent to my feelings, do thou the 
same, that I miy return, and lcave not my flock without their 
shepherd Speak, maiden ” 

“T will, sir, if you will get up,” replicd Mary, who paused, 
and then continued “I think, sir,’ that I am young and 
foolish, and you are old and— ind - 

“Foolish, thou wouldst say ’ 

“T had rather you said it, sir, than I, it 1s not for me to use 
such an expression towards one so lewncd as you are_ I think, 
sir, that I am too young to mairy, and that perhaps you are 
—too old I think, sir, that you are too clever —and that I am 
very Ignorant , that 1t would not suit you in your situation to 
mairy, and that it would not suit me to marry you—equally 
obliged to you all the same ” 

“Perhaps thou hast in thy reply proved the wiser of the 
two,” answered the Domine, “but why, maiden didst thou 
raise those feelings, those hopes in my breast, only to cause me 
pain, and make me drink deep of the cup of disappointment? 
Why didst thou appear to cling to me in fondness, if thou felt 
not a yearning towards me?” 

‘‘But are there no other sorts of love besides the one you 
would require, sir?” May I not love you because you are so 
clever, and so learned in Latin? May I not love you as I do 
my father?” 
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“True, true, child, it is all my own folly, and I must 
retrace my steps in sorrow I have been deceived—but I have 
been deceived only by myself My wishes have clouded my 
undcrstanding, and have obscured my reason , have mide mc 
forcetful of my advanced years, and of the httle favour I wis 
h\cly to find in the eyes of a young miuden I hove fallen mto 
a pit through blindness, and I must extricate mysclf, sore as 
will be the task Bless thec, mauden, bless thee! May another 
be happy 1n thy love, and never fec] the barb of disappointment 
1 will pray for thee, Mary—thit Ileaven may bless thee” And 
he Dominc turned away and wept 

Miry uppeared to be moved by the good old man’s affli tion, 
and her he urt probibly smote her for her coquettish behaviour 
She attcirpted to console the Domine, and appeared to be more 
thin hilf crying herself ‘No, sir, do not tike on so, you 
make me fel very uncomfortable I have been wrong—I fcel I 
hive —though you hive not blamed me I ama very foolish girl ' 

‘ Llcess thee, child—bless thee!” rephed the Domine, in a 
subdued voice 

“Indeed, sir, I don’t deserve 1t—I feel I do not, but pray 
do not gricve, sir, things will go cress in love Nov, sir, [ll 
tell you a secret, to prove it to you. I love Tacob—love him 
very much, and he does not care for me—I am sure he docs 
not, so, you see, sir, you are not the only one—who 1s— very 
unhippy ,” and Mary commenced sobbing with the Dominc 

“ Poor thing!” said the Domine, “and thou lovest Jacob? 
truly 1s he worthy of thy love And, at thy early age, thou 
knowest what it 1s to have thy love unrequited ‘Truly 1s this 
a vale of tears—yet Ict us be thankful Guard well thy heart, 
child, for Jacob may not be for thee, nay I feel that he will 
not be” 

‘And why so, sir?” replicd Mary, despondingly 

“ Because, muden—but nay, I must not tell thee, only 
take my warning, which is meant m kindness 1nd 1n love 
Fare thce well, Mary—fare thee well! I come not here 
again ” 

“Good bye, sir, and pray forgive me, this will be a warning 
to me ” 
ee Venly, maiden, it will be a wanung to us both God bless 

ee { 3 
I discovered by the sound, that Mary had vouchsafed to the 
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Domine a kiss, and heard soon afterwards his steps, as he 
descended the stairs Not wishing to meet him, I turned round 
the corner, and went down to the river, thinking over what had 
passed I fclt pleased with Mary, but I was not in love with her 

Ihe spring was now far advanced and the weather was de 
hghtful Ihe mver was beautiful, ind parties of pleasure were 
constintly to be seen floating up aud down with the tide The 
Westminster boys, the Funny Club, and othcr amateurs in their 
fancy dresscs, enlivened the scenc, while the races for prize 
wherrics, which occasionally took place, rendered the water 
one mass of life and motion How I| longed for my apprentice 
ship to be over, that I might try fo1 a prize! Onc of my best 
customers was a young min, who wis an actor at one of the 
theatres, and who, like the M P, uscd to rehearse tne whole 
time he was in the boat, but he ws 2 livcly, noisy person ige, 
full of humour, and perfectly indiffcicnt as to appx uinces He 
had a quiz and a quirk for everybod) that passcd in another 
boat, and would stand up and rant at them until they con 
sidered him insane We were on very intimate terms, and I 
never was more pleased than when he made his appearance, as 
it was invariibly the signal for mirth The first time I certainly 
considered him to be a lunitic, for playhouse phraseology was 
quite new tome. ‘“ Boat, sir,” cried I to him as he came to 
the hard 

“ My affurs do even drig me homeward Go on, I'll follow 
thee,” replied he, leaping into the boat. ‘Our fortune hes upon 
this jump ” 

I shoved off the wherry ‘‘ Down, sir?” 

“Down,” replied he, pointing downwards with his finger, as 
wf pushing at something 


‘‘Down, down to h—ll, and say I sent you there.” 


“Thanky, sir, I’d rather not, if it’s all the same to you ” 

“ Our tongue 1s rough, coz—and my condition 1s not smooth ” 
We shot the bridge, and went rapidly down with the tide, when 
he again commenced — 

“‘ Thus with imagin’d wing our soft scene flies, 


In motion of no less celenty 
Than that of thought.” 


Then his attention was drawn by a collier’s boat, pulled by two 
men as black as chimney sweeps, with three women in the 
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stern sheets They made for the centre of the mver, to get 
into the strength of the tide, and were soon abreast and close 
to the wherry, pulling with us down the stream 

‘ Theres a dandy young man,” said one of the women, with 
an old straw bonnet and very dirty mbbons, laughing, and 
pointing to my man 


‘‘Pleid you to me fairdime? I know you notg 
At Ephesus I im but two hours old, 
As strange unto your town as to your talk ” 


‘‘Well, he be a reg’lar rum cove, I’ve a notion,” said another 
of the women, when she witnessed the theatrical airs of the 
speaker, who immediately recommenced— 


**The barge she sat in_ il e 1 burnish’d throne, 
Burn'’d on the water— the poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the siils, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love sick with them, the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke and made 
The water, which they bcit, to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokhcs For her own person, 
It beggar’d all descnption ” 


“Come, I’ll be blowed but we’ve hid enough of that, so just 
shut your pan,” said one of the women, angrily 


** Her gentlewomen, like the Naiades, 
So many mermaids tend her ” 


“Mind what you're arter, or your mouth will tend to your 
mischief young fellow ” 
‘* From the barge 


A strange, invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs ” 


“Jem, just run him alongside, and break his head with your 
oar 9 


“TJ thinks as how I will, if he don’t mend his manners,” 


**I saw her once 
Hop forty paces through the public streets,” 


“You lie, you liver faced rascal I never walked the streets 
in my life, I’m a lawful marmed woman Jem, do you call 
yourself a man, and stand this here?” 

“Well, now, Sal, but he’s a nice young man. Now an’t he?” 
observed one of the cther women. 
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** Away, 
Away, youtnfler Love! I know thee not 
I care not for thee Kate this 1s no world 
To play with mammets, and to tilt with hps, 
We must have bloody noses and cracked crowns ® 


“Y’ve a notion you will, too, my hearty,” interrupted one of 
the colliers “ ‘That ’ere long tongue of yours will bring you 
into disgrace Bull give her a jerk towards the wherry, and 
we'll duck him ” 

“My fricnd,” said the actor, addressing me, 


‘Let not his unwholesome corpse come between the wind 
And my nobility 


Let us exeunt, O P” 

Although I could not understand his phrases, I knew very 
well what he meant, and pulling smartly, I shoved towards the 
shore, and ahead __ Perceiving this, the men in the boat, at the 
intimation of the women, who stood up, waving their bonnets, 
give chase to us, and my companion appeared not a little 
alarmed However, by great exertion on my pirt, we guned 
considerably, and they abandoned the pursuit 

“Now, by two-headed Janus,” said my companion, as he 
looked back upon the colliers— 


“ Nature hath frimed strange fellows 1n her time, 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh lke parrots at a bagpiper, 

And others of such a vinegar aspcct 
That they ll not show their teeth by way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable 


“And now,” continued he, addressing me, “what’s your 
name, sir? Of what condition are you—and of what place, I 
ray?” 

: Aased with what had passed, I rephed, ‘‘That my name 
was Jacob—that I was a watermin and born on the niver” 

‘“‘I find thee apt , but tell me, are thou perfect that our ship 
ath touched upon the desserts of Bohemia?” 

“Do you land at Westminster, sir?” 


‘‘No, at Blackfriars—there attend my coming 


“ Base 1s the slave who pays , nevertheless, what is your fare, 
my lad? 
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'é What money’s in my purse? Seven groats and twopence, 


*¢ By Jove, I am not covetous of gold, 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost, 


But, 


“‘T can get no reme:ly for this consumption of the purse, 


Here, my 12d, 1s thit enou,he” 

“Yes, sir, I th nk you ’ 

‘Remember pocr | ich, sir, said the usual attendant at the 
landing place, catchi his arm as he carecncd the whcrry on 
getting out 


‘Tf he fall in, good mght—or sink or swim 


“Tack, there is a penny for you Jicob, firewell—we meet 
agin,’ ind awiy he went, t king threc of the stone steps at 
each spring [his gentlmains nune was, 1s I afterwards found 
out, Tinto, ino wtor of sccondriut meat on the { undon 
boards ‘The Haymukct [heatre wis where he y rinciy uly 
performed, and, as we bec ime bettcr wquunted he oflcrcd to 
procure me ordcrs to see the play when I should wish to go 
there 


CHAPTER XXVITI 


The pre nie party—Sufferines by ol we fire art vater—Upon the whole 
the d artin,g wr, ibonds,? as te Thesfrim hisoes an? heromes are 
class cally timed are very har{i excepting Mr Wints bottom, whose 
feelings are by settzi, do on down to % ro 


ONE morning he cime down to the hard, and, as usui, I ex- 
pected thit he would go down the ver I ran to my boat, 
and hauled in close 

“No, Juob, no, this d y you will not carry Cesar and his 
fortunes, but I hive in order tor you ” 

“ Thank you, sir) whitas the play?” 

“The play—pooh ' no play, but I hope it will prove a farce, 
neverthcless, before its over We ue to hive a pic me party 
upon one of those little istinds up the mcr by Kew All sock 
and buskin, all theatrieds af the whernies upset, the Hayimar 
ket may shut up, for it will be ‘exewn/ omnes’ with al its best 
performers Look you, Jacob, we shall want three whcrries, 


g 
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and I leave you to pick out the other two—ouis 11 each of 
couse You must be at Whitehall steps exactly at nine 
o'clock, and I dircsiy the ladics wont make you wait more 
than an hour or two whi h, for than, 15 toleribly punctual ” 

Mr [infoil then cntcircd into the aringcement for remunera 
tion, ind wilked way, and I wis conmn, over in my mind 
whom I should sclect from my brother witcrmen, and whether 
I should ask old Stipleton to tikc the other oar in my boat, 
when I heard a voice, never to be mistiken by me — 


** Life is h}e a summer day, 
Warmed by a sunny ray ” 


“Lower away yet, Tom = ‘That'll do, my trump.” 


**Somctimes a dicuy cioud 
Chill blast, 01 tuunpest loud ” 


“Took out for Jacob, Tom,” cred the old man, as the head 
of the highta, with her mast lowered down, made its appear 
ance through the arch of Putney Lndye, with bright blue streaks 
on her sides 

“Here he 1s, father,” replied Tom, who was standing forward 
by the windliss, with the fall m his hand 

I had shoved off, on heuinge old lom’s voice, and was 
alongside almost as soon i the lighter had pisscd undcr the 
bridge, and discovered old Lom it the helm — I spring on the 
deck, with the chun punter of the wherry in my hind, mide 
it fast, ind went aft to old Tom, who scizced my hand 

“ This is as it should be my boy, both on the Jook out for 
eich other = The heut wirms when we know the fceling 1s on 
both sides Youre scldom out of our thoughts, boy, wd 
alwiys inour heats Now, jump forwid, for Loms fretting 
to greet you, I sce, ind you may just as well help him to sway 
up the mast when you ire there” 

I went for, ud, shook hinds with Tom, and then clapped 
on the full, und assisted him to hoist the mist We then went 
alt to his father, md communicrtcd every thing of interest which 
hid pissed since our last mectine it old Staplcton’s 

“And hows Marye?” inquicd loin, “she’s a very fine lass, 
and I’ve thought of her more thin once, but I saw that all 
you sud bout her was true How sh: did flam that poor old 
Domine |” 
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“J have had a few words with her about it, and she has 
promised to be wiser,” replied I, “ but as her father say , ‘in 
her, 1ts human natur’” 

“Shes a fine craft,” observed old Tom, “and they always be 
a little ticklish But, Jacob, you’ve had some inquiries made 
after you, and by the women too ” 

“Indeed!” replied I 

“Yes, and I have had the honour of being sent for into the 
parlour Do you guess now?” 

“Ves,” said J, 1 gloom coming o, r my countenance “I 
presume it 1s Mre Drummond and Sarth whom you refer to? ” 

“Exactly ’ 

Tom then informed me that Mrs Drummond had sent for 
him, and asked a great many qucstions tbout me, and desired 
him to sv thit they were very glad to hear thit I was well and 
comfortible, and hoped that I would cul und scc her and 
Sarah when I came thit wiy Mrs Drummond tlicn left the 
room, 7nd Lom ws alone with Suih, who desired im to say, 
thit her {ither hid found out thit I had not been wiong, that 
he had dismissed both the clerks, and that ho was very sorry 
he hid bcen so deccived —and then, said Tom, Miss Sirah 
told me to say from herself, that sho hid becn very unhappy 
since you had left them, but that shc hopcd that you would 
forgive ind forget some day or another ind come back to 
them , and that 1 was to give you her love, ind ¢ ul next time 
we went up the mver tor somcthing that she w unted to send to 
you So you perceive, Jacob, that you are not forgotten, and 
justice hi becn done to you” 

“Ves, rephed I “ but it has been done too late, so let us 
say noimorce about it Jam quite happy as I am” 

I then told them of the pre me party f the next day, upon 
which [om volunterred to take the other ov in my bonrt, as he 
would not be wintcd whilc the barge was at the wharf Old 
lom gwe his consent, and it was agreed he should meet me 
next morning at drylight 

‘T\c a notion there’ll be some fui, Jacub,” said he “ from 
whit you say” 

‘I think so, too, but you’ve towed me two mules, and I 
must bc off agun, or I shill losc my dinner, so good bye” 
I seiectcd two other whcrnes m the course of the afternoon, 
and then returned home, 
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It was a lovely morning whcn Tom ind I washcd ou the 
boat, and, having drcssed ourselves in our neatest clothes, 
we shoved off in company with the two othcr whernies, and 
dropped leisurely down the river with the last of the ebb When 
we pulled in to the stairs at Whitehall, wc found two men 
waiting for us with three or four hampers, some baskets, an iron 
saucepan, a frying pan, and a large tin pail with a cover, full of 
rough ice to cool the wines We were directed to put all 
these articles into one boat, the others to be rcserved for the 
company 

“Jacob,” said Tom, ‘don’t let us be kitchen, I’m togged 
out for the parlour ” 

This point had just been arrangcd, and the articles put into 
the wherry, when the party madc thar appcarancc, Mr Tinfoil 
acting as master of the ceremonics 

“ Fair Titania,’ said he, to the lady who appeared to demand, 
and therefoic received the most attention, *‘ allow me to hand 
you to your throne ” 

“* Many thanks, good Puck,” replied the lady, “‘ we are well 
placed , but dear me, we ha’v’t brought, or we have lost our 
vinalgrctte , we positively cannot go without 1t What can 
our women have been about?” 

“ Pease-blossom and Mustard sced are much to blame,” 
replied ‘Tinfoil , “but shall I run back for it?” 

“ Yes,” replicd the lady, ‘and be here again ere the leviathan 
can swim a leas, ae 

“Til ve a gudle round the earth m forty mimutes,” replied 
the gentleman, stepping out of the boat 

“ Won't you be a little out of breath before you come back, 
sir? ’ said Tom, joining the conversation 

This remark, far from gring offence, was followed by a 
general laugh = =Before Mr Jinfoil wis out of sight, the lost 
vinaigrette wis droppcd out of the lady’s handkerchief, he 
was therefore recalled, and the whole of the puty being 
arranged in the two boats, we shoved off, the third bot, im 
which the provender had been stowed, followed us, and 
was occupied by the two attendants, a call boy and scene 
shifter, who were addressed by Tinfoil as Caliban and 
Stephano 

“‘ Is all our company here?” said a pert looking, little pug 
nosed man, who had taken upon himself the part of Quince 
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the carpenter in the Midsummer Nights Dreim  “ You, Nick 
Bottom, continued he, addressing another, “are set down for 
Pyramus ” 

The party addressed did not, however, appc ir to entcr into 
the humour He was a heavy made, rather corpulcnt, white 
faced personage, dressed in white jean trousers, white waist< oat, 
brown cout, and white hat Whcethcr inything had put him 
out of humour, I know not, but it 1s cvident that he was the 
putt of the ladies and of most of the party 

“PU just think you” replicd this personage, whose real 
name was Winterbottun, “to be quict, Mr Western, for I 
sha’n’t stand any of your nonscnse ” 

“QO, Mi Wainterbo'tom, surely you are not about to sow the 
seeds of discord soil) Took rt the sccne before you— 
hear how the birds ue singing, how merily the sun shines, and 
how be .utifully the waite: spirkics'| Who can be cross on such 
a moming 1s this?” 

“No, miss,’ seplicd Mr Wintcrbottom, “not at all—not at 
all—only my nime’s Wintcrbottom, ind not Bottom I don’t 
wear an ass’s herd to please anybody—that’s all I sont be 
bottom—that’s flat” 

“Thit depends upon circumstances, sir,” obs 1cd Tom 

“What business have you to shove your var in Mr Water- 
man?” 

“‘T wis hircd for the purpose,” rephed ‘Tom, dipping his oar 
in the witer, and giviiz 1 hc irty stroke 

“ Stick to your own ¢!-ment then—shove your oar into the 
water, but not into our discourse ” 

“Well, sr, | wont say another word, 1f you don’t like it” 

“But you may to me,” sud Iitama, laughing, “whenever 
you plese 

And to mc too,” said Tinfoil, who wis iumuscd with Tom’s 
replics 

Mr Winterbottom became very wroth, and demanded to be 
put on shore duectly, but the Fury Qucen ord cd us to obey 
him at our penl, and Mr Winterbottom was caincd up the 
river very much against his inclination 

“Our friend is not himself,’ said Mr Tintoil, producing a 
key bugle , “ but 

** Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, and rend the knotted oak g 
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and, therefore, will we try the effect of 1t upon his senses. 
Mr, Tinfoil then played the air in “ Midas—” 


‘* Pray Goody, please to moderate,” &c, 


during which Mr Winterbottom looked more sulky than ever. 
As soon as the air was finished, another of the party responded 
with his flute, from the other boat—while Mr Quince played 
what he called base, by snapping his fingers The sounds of 
the instruments floated along the flowing and smooth water, 
reaching the ears and attracting the attention of many who, 
for a time, rested from their labour, or hung listlessly over the 
gunnels of the vessels, watching the boats, and listening to the 
harmony All was mirth and gaiety— the wherries kept close 
to each other, and between the airs the parties kept up 1 lively 
and witty conversation, occasionally venting their admiration 
upon the verdure of the sloping lawns and feathering trees, 
with which the banks of the noble nver are so beautifully 
adorned , even Mr Winterbottom had partially recovered his 
serenity, when he was again iritated by a remark of Quince, 
who addressed him 

“You can play no part but Pyramus, for Pyramus 1s a sweet- 
faced man—a proper man as one shall see on a summer’s day 
a most lovely gentleman like man, therefore, you must needs 
play Pyramus ” 

“ Take care I don’t play the devil with your Physiognomy, 
Mr Western,” retorted Winterbottom 

Here Caliban, in the third boat, began playing the fiddle 
and singing to 1t— 


‘* Gaffer, Grffer’s son, and his little jackass, 
Were trotting along the road, ” 


the chorus of which ditty was “Ec-aw, Ec-aw !” like the braying 
of a jackass 

“Bless thee, Bottom, bless thee , thou art translated,” cried 
Quince, looking at Winterbottom 

“Very well—very well, Mr Western I don’t want to up- 
set the wherry, and therefore you're safe at present, but the 
reckoning will corae—so I give you warning ” 

“Slaves of my lamp, do my bidding I will have no quarrel- 
hing here You, Quince, shut your mouth, you, Winterbottom, 
draw in your lips, and I, your queen, will charm you witha 
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song,” said Titamia, waving her little hand. The hddler 
ceased playing, and the voice of the fair actress nvetted all our 
attention. 


‘eWilt thou waken, bnde of May, 
While flowers are fresh, and sweet bells chime, 
Listen and learn from my roundelay, 
How all life’s pilct boats sailed one day 
A match with time! 


“ Love sat on a lotus leaf aloft, 
And saw old lime im his loaded boat, 
Slowly he crossed I ife’s narrow tide, 
While Love sat clapping his wings, and cried, 
Who will pass Time ?’ 


“ Patience came first, but soon was gone, 
With helm and sul to help time on, 
Care and Gnef coald not Icnd an oar, 
And Prudence saul (while he staid on shore,) 
‘I wait for lime’ 


* Hope filled with flowers her cork tree bark, 
And lighted its helm with a g!ow worm’s spark 
Then love when he siw his bark fly past, 

Said, ‘Lingering Iime will soon be passed,” 
‘Hope outspeeds ‘lime’ 


“ Wit went nearest Old Time to pass, 
With his diamond oar and boat of glass, 
A feathery dut from his store he drew, 
And shouted, while far and swift it flew 

‘QO Mirth kills ‘Time.’ 


**But Time sent the feathery arrow back, 
Hope’s boat of Amaranthus miss d its tracks 
Then Love bade its butterfly pilots move, 
And laughin, said, ‘ [hey shall see how Love 

Can conquer Time ’” 


I need hardly say that the song was rapturously applauded, 
and most deservedly so Several others were demanded from 
the ladies and gentlemen of the party, and given without hesi- 
tation, but I cannot now recall them to my memory ‘The 
bugle and flute played between whiles, and all was laughter and 
mernment. 

“ Tnere’s a sweet p'ace,” said Tinfoil, pomting to a villa on 
the Thames “Now, with the fair Titama and ten thousand 
a year, one could there live happy ” 
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“I'm afraid the fair Titania must go to market withuut 
the latter incumbrance,” replied the lady “The gentleman 
must find the ten thousand a year, and I must bring as my 

re) ee A 

“Ten thousand charms,” interrupted Tinfoil—* that’s most 
true, and pity "tis “ts true Did your fairyship ever hear ny 
epigram on the subyect P 


** Let the lads of the East love the maids of Cash-mev, 
Nor affection with interests clash , 
Far other idolatry pleases us here, 
We adore but the maids of Mere Cash.” 


* Excellent, good Puck! Have you any more ?”® 

“Not of my own, but you have heard what Winterbottom 
wrote under the bust of Shakspeare last Jubilee ?” 

“T knew not that Apollo had ever visited him.” 

“You shall hear 


“In thas here place the bones of Shakspeare lie, 
But that ere form of his shall never die, 
A speedy end and soon this world may have, 
But Shakspeare’s name shall 4/com: beyond the grave.” 


*T'll trouble you, Mr Tinfoil, not to be so very witty at my 
expense,” growled out Winterbottom ‘I never wrote a line 
of poetry in my life” 

“No one said you did, Winterbottom , but you won't deny 
that you wrote those lines” 

Mr Winterbottom disdained a reply Gauly did we pass the 
variegated banks of the nver, swept up witha strong flood tide, 
and at last arrnved at a little island agreed upon as the site of 
the pic nic. The company disembarked, and were busy looking 
for a convenient spot for their entertainment, Quince making 
a rapid escape from Winterbottom, the latter remaining on the 
bank “Jenkins,” said he to the man christened Caliban, 
“you did not forget the salad ?” 

“Ne, sir, I brought it myself. It’s on thetop of the little 
hamper ” 

Mr Winterbottom, who it appears was extremely partial to 
Ga.ad, was satisfied with the reply, and walked slowly away 

“ Well,” said ‘1om to me, wiping the perspiration from his 
t-ow with his handkerchief, “I wouldn’t have missed this for 
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anything I only wish father had been here. I hope that 
young lady will sing again before we part.” 

“‘T think it very likely, and that the fun 1s only begun,” 
replied I “But come, lets lend a hand to get the prog out of 
the boat.” 

“Pat! Pat! and here’s a marvellous convenient place for 
our rehearsal This green plot shall be our stage,” cned 
Quince, adcressing the others of the party 

The locality was approved of, and now all were busy in 
preparation The hampers were unpacked, and cold meats, 
poultry, pies of various kinds, pastry, &c , appeared in abundance 

‘This 1s no manager’s feast,” said Tinfoil, “the fowls are 
not made of wood, nor is small beer substituted for wine 
Don Juan’s banquet to the Commendador 1s a farce to it” 

“ All the manager’s stage banquets are farces, and very sorry 
jokes into the bargain,” replied another 

“I wish old Mormis had to eat his own suppers ” 

‘* He must get a new set of teeth, or they'll prove a deal too 
tough ” 

“‘ Hiss ! turn him out ! he’s made a pun” 

The hampers were now emptied , some laid the cloth upon 
the grass, and arranged the plates, and kmives and forks The 
ladies were as busy as the gentlemen—some were wiping the 
glasses, others putting salt into the salt cellars Tuitamia was 
preparing the salad Mr Winterbottom, who was doing nothing 
accosted her , “ May I beg as a favour that you do not cut the 
salad too small? It loses much of its crispness ” 

“Why, whata Nebuchadnezzar you are! However, sir, you 
shall be obeyed ” 

“Who can fry fish?” cried Tinfol ‘* Here are two pairs of 
soles and some eels Where’s Caliban?” 

“ Here I am, sir,” replied the man, on his knees, blowing up 
a fire which he had kindled “I have got the soup to mind.” 

“Where s Stephano 2?” 

“ Cooling the wine, sir” 

“Who, then, can fry fish, I ask?” 

“TI can, sir,” rephed Tom, “ but not without butter” 

“Butter shalt thou have, thou disturber of the element. 
Have we not Airen here?” 

“I wasn’t Aired as a cook, at all events,” replied Tom, “but 
I’m rather a dad at it.” 
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“Then shalt thou have the f/ace,” replied the actor 

“ With all my heart and sou/,” cried Tom, taking out his knife, 
and commencing the necessary operation of skinning the fish. 

In half an hour all was ready the fair Titania did me the 
honour to seat herself upon my jacket, to ward off any damp 
from the ground The other ladies had also taken their 
respective seats, as allotted by the mistress of the revels, the 
tables were covered by many of the good things of this hfe, the 
soup was ready in a tureen at one end, and Tom had just 
placed the fish on the table, while Mr Quince and Winter- 
bottom, by the commands of Titania, were despatched for the 
wine and other varieties of potations When they returned, 
eyeing one another askance, Winterbottom looking daggers at 
his opponent, and Quince not quite easy, even under the 
protection of Titania, Tom had just removed the fryingpan 
from the fire, with its residuary grease still bubbling Quince 
having deposited his load, was about to sit down, when a freak 
came into Tom’s head, which, however, he dared not put into 
execution himself, but “a nod 1s as good as a wink to a blind 
horse,” says the proverb Winterbottom stood before Tom, 
and Quince with his back tothem Tom looked at Winter- 
bottom, pointing slily to the fryingpan, and then to the hinder 
parts of Quince Winterbottom snatched the hint and the 
fryingpan at the same moment Quince squatted himsclf down 
with a surge, as they say at sea, quoting at the time—“ Marry, 
our play is the most lamentable comedy,”—but putting his 
hands behind him to soften his fall, they were received into the 
hot fryingpan, mserted behind him by Winterbottom 

“Oh, Lord! oh! oh!” shrieked Mr Quince, spmnging up 
hke hghtning, bounding in the air with the pain, his hands 
behind him still adhering to the fryingpan 

At the first scream of Mr Quince, the whole party had been 
terrified , the idea was that a snake had bitten him, and the 
greatest alarm prevailed, but when they perceived the cause of 
the disaster, even his expressions of pain could not prevent 
their mirth It was too ludicrous Still the gentlemen and 
ladies condoled with him, but Mr Quince was not to be 
reasoned with. He walked away to the nver side, Mr Winter- 
bottom slily enjoying his revenge, for no one but Tom had an 
idea that it was anything but an accident. Mr Quince’s party 
of pleasure was spoiled, but the others did not thnk # 
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necessary that theirs should be also. A “really very sorry for 

r Western,” and a half dozen “ poor fellows!” mntermingled 
with tittering, was all that his misfortunes called forth after his 
departure, nd then they set to like French falconers The 
soup was swallowed, the fish disappeared, joints were cut up, 
pies delivered up their hidden treasures, fowls were dismembered 
hke rotten boroughs, corks were drawn, others flew without the 
trouble, and they did eat and were filled Mr Wainterbottom 
kept his eye upon the salad, his favourite condiment, mixed it 
himself, offered 1t to all, and was glad to find that no one would 
spare time to eat it, but Mr Winterbottom could eat for 
everybody, and he did eat The fragments were cleared 
away, and handed over tous We were very busy, doing as 
ample justice to them as the party had done before us, when 
Mr Winterbottom was observed to turn very pale, and appeared 
very uneasy 

“ What’s the matter?” inquired Mr Tinfoil 

“T’m—I’m not very well—I—lI’m afraid something has 
disagreed withme I—TI’m very 1],” exclamed Mr Whnter- 
bottom, turning as white as a sheet, and screwing up his 
mouth 

“‘Tt must be the salad,” said one of the ladies, “‘no one 
has eaten it but yourself, and we are all well ” 

“‘ [rather think—it must be—oh—I do recollect that I 
thought the onl had a queer taste ” 

“Why there was no oil in the castors,” replied Tinfol “I 
desired Jenkins to get some ” 

So did I, particularly,” rephed Winterbottom “Oh !—oh, 
dear—oh, dear !” 

Jenkins,’ cried Tinfoil, “ where did you get the oil for the 
castors? What oil did you get P—are you sure it was nght 

“Yes, sir, quite sure,” replied Jenkins “I brought it here 
in a bottle, and put it into the castors before dinner ” 

“Where did you buy it?” 

“At the chemist’s, sir Here's the bottle,” and Jenkins 
produced a bottle with cas¢or oil in large letters labelled on the 
side 

The murder was out + Mr Winterbottom groaned, rose from 
his seat, for he felt very sick indeed The misfortunes of 
mdividuals generally add to the gencral quota of mirth and Mr 
Winterbottom’s misfortune had the same effect as that of Mr, 
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Quince But where was poor Mr Quince all this time? He 
had sent for the iron kettle in which the soup had been warmed 
up, and filling it full of Thames water, had ummersed the 
afflicted parts in the cooling element There he sat with bs 
hands plunged deep, when Mr Winterbottom made _ his 
appearance at the same spot, and Mr Quince was comforted 
by witnessing the state of his enemy Indeed, the sight of 
Winterbottom’s distress did more to soothe Mr Quuince’s pain, 
than all the Thames water in the world He rose, and leaving 
Witerbottom, with his two hanas to his head, leaning against 
i tree, joined the party, and pledged the ladies in succession, 
till he was more than half tipsy 
In the space of half an hour Mr Winterbottom returned, 

trembling and shivering as 1f he had been suffering under an 
ague A bumper or two of brandy restored him, and _ before 
the day closed in, both Winterbottom and Quince, one applying 
stimulints to his stomach, and the other diowning his sense of 
pain 1n repeated libations, were 1n a state (to say the least of 
it) of incipient intoxication But there 1s a time for all things, 
and it was time toreturn The evening had passcd freely, 
song had followed song Tinfoil hid tried his bugle, and 
played not a little out of tune, the flute also neglected the 
flats and sharps as of no consequence, the ladies thought the 
gentlemen rather too forward, and, in short, 1t was time to 
break up the party The hampers were repacked, and handed, 
half empty, into the boat Of wine there was little left, and, 
by the direction of Titania, the plates, dishes, &c only were 
to be returned, and the fragments divided among the boatmen 

The company re embarked in high spint, ind we had the ebb- 
tide to return with Just as we were shoving off, it was 
remembered that the ice pail had been left under the tree, besides 
a basket with sundrics The other wherries had shoved oft, 
and they were in consequence brought into our boat, in which 
we had the same comp1ny as before, with the except «n of Mr 

Western, a/as Quince, wha preferred the boat which carned 
the hampers, that he might loll over the side, with his hands 
in the water Mr Winterbottom soon showed the effects of 
the remedy he had taken against the effects of the castor oul. 
He was uproarious, and 1t was with difficulty that he could be 
persuaded to sit still in the boat, much to the alarm of Titania 
and the other ladies He would make violent love to the fairy 
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queen, and as he constantly shifted his position to address her 
and throw himself at her feet, there was some danger of the 
boat bemg upset At last Tom proposed to him to sit on the 
pail before her, as then he could address her with safety, and 
Winterbottom staggered up to take the seat As he was seating 
himself, Tom took off the cover, so that he was plunged :nto 
the half-liquid ice , but Mr Winterbottom was too drunk to 
perceive it He continued to rant and to rave, and protest 
and vow, and even spout for some time, when suddenly the 
quantity of caloric extracted from him produced its effect 

‘7 —J—really believe that the night 1s damp—the dew falls 
—the seat 1s damp, fair Titana ” 

“Tt’s only fancy, Mr Winterbottom,” replied Titania, who 
was delighted with his situation “Jean trowsers are cool in 
the evening, it’s only an excuse to get away from me, and I 
never will speak again to you, if you quit your seat ” 

“The fair Titamia, the mistress of my soul—and body too, if 
she pleases—has—but to command—and her slave obeys.” 

“T rather think it 1s a little damp,” sud Tinfoil, “allow me 
to throw a little sand upon your seat ,” and Tinfoil pulled out 
a large paper bag full of salt, which he strewed over the ice 

Winterbottom was satisfied, and remained, but by the time 
we had reached Vauxhall Bridge, the retngeration had become 
so complete that he was fixed on the ice, which the application 
of the salt had made solid He complained of cold, shivered, 
attempted to nse, but could not extricate himself, at last his 
teeth chattered, and he became almost sober, but he was help- 
less from the effects of the castor oul, his intermediate intoxica- 
tion, and his present state of numbness He spoke less and 
less, at last he was silent, and when we arrived at Whitehall 
stairs, he was firmly fixed in the ice When released he could 
not walk, and he was sent home in a hackney coach 

“It was cruel to punish him so, Mr Tinfoil,” said Titania. 

“Cruel punishment Why, yes, a sort of smpazlment,” 
replied Mr Tinfoil, offering his arm. 

The remainder of the party landed and walked home, 
followed by the two assistants, who took charge of the 
crockery, and thus ended the picnic party, which, as Tom 
os the very funniest day he had ever spent m hus 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Mr Turniull “sets his house wn order” —Mrs T thinks such conduct 
atsorderly—the captain at his old tricks with his harpoon—He pays 
lady's debts of honour, and gives the applicant a quittance under has own 
‘oat Monsieur and Madame Taghabue withdraw from the society of ‘cet 
Barbares les Angilass” 


Ir was on the Sunday after the picnic party, when, feeling 
I had neglected Captain Turnbull, and that he would think 1t 
unkind of me not to go near him, after having accompanied 
Mary to church, I set off on foot to his villa near Brentford 
I rang at the porter’s lodge, and asked whether he was 
at home 

“Yes, sir,” replied the old woman at the lodge, who was very 
communicative, and very friendly with me, “and mussus be at 
home too ” 

I walked up the carnage drive of one hundred yards, which 
led to the entrance door, and when I rang, it was opened by 
a servant I had not seen before as belonging to the establish- 
ment. ‘Whereis Mr Turnbull?” inquired I 

“He 1s im his own room, sir,” replied the man, “but yor 
must send up your name, if you please, as every one 1s not 
admitted.” 

I must observe to the reader that I was not dressed 1n jacket 
and trowsers The money I earned was more than sufficient 
to supply all my expenses, and I had fitted on what are called 
at sea, and on the river, dong fogs, ze I was dressed as most 
people are on shore The servant evidently took me for 
a gentleman, and perhaps, as far as dress went, I was 
entitled to that distinction Many people are received as 
such in this world with less claims than I had. I gave my 
name, the man left me at the door, and soon returned, 
requesting that I would follow him I must say that I was 
rather astonished , where were JZ Mortimer, and the two 
men 1n flaunting livenes, and long cotton epaulettes with things 
hke little marline spikes hanging to the ends of them? Fven 
the livery was changed, being a plain brown coat, with light 
blue collar and cuffs I was, however, soon made acquainted 
with what had taken place, on my entering the apartment of 
Mr Turnbull,—his study, as Mrs T called it, although 
Mr Turnbull msisted upon calling it his cabin, a name 
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certainly more appropiate, as it contamed but two small 
shelves of books, the reminder of the space being filled up 
with favounte harpoons, porpoise’ skulls, sharks’ jaws, corals, 
several bears’ skins, brown and white, and one or two models 
of the vessels which had belonged to his brother and himself, 
and which had been employed m the Greenland fishery It 
was, in fact, a sort of museum of all he had collected dunng 
his voyages Esquimaux implements, ornaments, and dresses, 
were lying about in corners, and skins of rare animals, killed 
by himself, such as black foxes, &c., were scattered about the 
carpet. Hus sea-chest, full of various articles, was also one of 
the ornaments of the room, much to the annoyance of Mrs T, 
who had frequently exerted her influence to get md of it, but in 
vain The only articles of furniture were two sofas, a large 
table in the centre, and thrce or four heavy chairs The only 
attempt at adornment consisted in a dozen coloured engravings, 
framed and glazed, of walrus shooting, &c, taken from the 
folio works of Captains Cook and Mulgrave, and a skctch or 
two by his brother, such as the state of the /V://zam pressed 
by an iceberg on the morning of the 25th of January, lat. —, 
long — 

Captain T was in his mornmg gown, evidently not very well, 
at least he appeared harassed and pale ‘“‘ My dear Jacob, this 
1s very kind of you I did mean to scold you for not coming 
before, but I’m too glad to see you to find the heart now But 
why have you kept away so long?” 

““T have really been very well employed, sir Stapleton has 
given me up the wherry, and I could not neglect his interests, 
even if I did my own” 

“ Always nght, boy , and how are you getting on?” 

“J am very happy, sir, very happy, indeed ” 

“I’m glad to hear it, Jacob, may you always beso Now, 
take the other sofa, and let us have a long palaver, as the 
Indians say I have something to tell you. I suppose you 
observed a change—heh ?” 

“Yes, sir, I observed that 4/r Mortimer was not visible ” 

“Exactly Well, 4/7 Mortimer, or John Snobbs, the rascal 
is at present u. Newgate for trial, and I mean to send him out 
on a voyage for the good of his health I caught the scoundrel 
at last, and I’ll show him no more mercy than I would toa shark 
that has taken the bait. But that’s not all We have had 
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a regular mutiny, and attempt to take the ship from me Lit 
have them all in irons, and ordered for punishment. Jacob, 
money 1s but too often a curse, depend upon it” 

“You'll not find many of your opimion, sir,” replied I, 
laughing 

‘Perhaps not, because those who have it are content with 
the tmportance which it gives to them, and wo’n’t allow the 
damnable fact, and because those who have it not are always 
sighing after it, as uf 1t were the only thing worth looking after 
in this world But now, I will just tell you what has happened 
since I last saw you, and then you shall judge.” 

As, however, Captain T’s narrative ran to a length of nearly 
three hours, I shall condense the matter for the information of 
the reader It appeared that Mrs T had continued to increase 
the lengths of her drives in her carnage, the number of her 
acquaintances, and her manifold expenses, until Mr T had 
remonstrated in very strong terms Hs remonstrances did not, 
however, meet with the attention which he had expected and 
he found out by accident, moreover, that the money with which 
he had constantly supplied Mrs T, to defray her weekly bills, 
had been otherwise appropriated, and that the bills for the 
two last quarters had none of them been paid This produced 
an altercation, and a desire on his part to know in what manner 
these suis had been disbursed At first the only reply from 
Mrs T, who considered it advisable to brazen it out, and, if 
possible gain the ascendancy which was necessary, was a con- 
temptuous toss of her head, which undulated the three yellow 
ostrich feathers mn her bonnet, as she walked out of the room 
and entered her carriage This, to Mr T, who was a matter 
of fact man, was not very satisfactory , he waited per force until 
the carriage returned, and then demanded an explicit answer 
Mrs T assumed the highest ground, talked about fashionable 
expenses, her knowledge of what was due to his character, &c. 
Mr T rejoined about necessary expenses, and that it was due 
to his character to pay his tradesmen’s bills Mrs T then 
talked of good breeding, best society, and her many plazsers, 
as she termed them Mr T did not know what many pleasures 
meant in French, but he thought she had been indulged im as 
many as most women, since they hid come down to this 
establishment But to the question why were not the bills 
paid, and what had she done with the money? Spent st m fsa 
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moncy Pin money! thirty pounds a week in gzms/ it would 
have bought harpoons enough for a three years’ voyage She 
must tell the truth She wouldn’t tcll any thing, but called 
for her salts, and called him a druz¢c At all events, he wouldn’t 
be called a foof He gave her till the next morning to consider 
of it The next morning the bills were all sent in as requeated, 
and amounted to six hundred pounds They were paid and 
receipted “Now, Mrs T, will you obuge me by letting me 
know what you have done with this six hundred pounds?” 
Mrs T would not—she was not to be treated in that manner 
Mr T was not on board a whaler now, to bully and fnghten 
as he pleased She would have justice done her Have 
a separation, Aalimony, and a divorce She might have them 
all if she pleased, but she should have no more money, that 
was certain. Then she would have a fit of hysterics So she 
did, and lay the whole of the day on the sofi, expecting Mr T 
would pick herup But the idea never came into Mr T's head. 
He went to bed, and feeling restless, he rose very earlv, and 
saw from his window a cart drive up to the wall, and the parties 
who came with it leap over and enter the house, and return 
carrying to it two large hampers He snatched up one of his 
harpoons, walked out the other way, and arrived at the cart 
just as the hampers had been put in, and they were about to 
drive off, challenged them, and instead of being answered, the 
horse was flogged, and he nearly run over He then let fly his 
harpoon into the horse, which dropped, and pitched out the 
two men on thei heads insensible, secured them, called to 
the lodge for assistance, sent for constables, and gave them in 
charge They proved to be hampers forwarded by Mr Mor. 
timer, who had been in the habit of so doing for some time 
These hampers contamed his best wine, and various other 
articles, which also proved that Mr Mortimer must have had 
false keys Leaving the culprits and property in charge of two 
constables, Mr T returned to the house in company with the 
third constable, the door was opened by Mr Mortimer, who 
followed him into his study, told him he should leave the house 
directly, had always lived with gentlemen before, and requested 
that he mght have what was due to him Mr T thought the 
the request but reasonable and therefore give him in charge 
of the constable Mr Snobbs, rather confounded at such un- 
geatlemanly behaviour, was, with the others, marched off te 
Rr 
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Bow Street. Mr T sends for the other two servants 1n livery, 
and assures them that he has no longer any occasion for their 
services, having the excessive vulgar idea that this peculation 
must have been known to them Pays them their wages, re 
quests they will take off their liveries, and leave the house, 
Both willing Z’ey also had always lived with gentlemen before. 
Mr T takes the sey of the butler’s pantry, that the plate may 
not consider him too vulgar to remain in the house, and then 
walks to the stables Horses neigh, as if to say they are all 
ready for their breakfasts, but the door locked. MHazls the 
coachman, no inswer Returning from the stables, perceives 
coachee, rather dusty, coming in at the lodge gate, requests to 
know why he did not sleep at home and take care of his horses. 
He was mussus’s coachman, not master’s, and could satisfy her, 
but could not satisfy Mr T , who paid him his wages, and, 
deducting his livenes, sent him after the others. Coachee also 
was very glad to go—had always lived with gentlemen before 
Meets the lady’s maid, who tells him Mrs T 1s much too ill to 
come down to breakfast Rather fortunate, as there was no 
breakfast to be had Dresses himself, gets mto a pair-horse 
coach, arrives at the White Horse Cellar, swallows his break- 
fast. goes to Bow Street, commits Mr Mortimer adas Snobbs, 
and his confederates for tnal Hures a job-man to bring the 
horses up for sale, and leaves his carnage at the coachmakers 
Obtains a temporary footman, and then Mr T returns to his 
villa A very good morning’s work Finds Mrs T up im the 
parlour, very much surprised and shocked at his conduct—at 
no Mr Mortimer—at no servants, and indebted to her own 
maid for a cup of tea. More recriminations—more violence— 
another threat of alimony, and the carriage ordered, that she 
may seek counsel No coachman—no carriage—no horses— 
no nothing, as her maid declares Mrs T locks herself up m 
her room, and another day 1s passed with as little matrumonial 
comfort as can be expected 

In the mean time the news flies mm every direction Brent- 
ford 1s fullofit Mr T had been hving too fast—is done up— 
had been had up at Bow Street—creditors had poured in with 
bills—servants discharged—carriage and horses seized. Mrs, 
I’, poor creature, in hysterics, and—novody surprised at 1t, 
indeed, every body expected it The Peters of Petercumb 
Hall heard #, cad shook their heads at the many upstarts there 
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were in the world. Mr Smith requested the Right Honourable 
Lord Viscount Babbleton never to mention to his father the 
Right Honourable Marquis of Spring-guns, that he had ever 
been taken to see the Luinbulls, or that he, Mr Smith, would 
infallibly lose his situation in esse, and his living in posse and 
Monsieur and Madame Tagliabue were even more astounded , 
but they felt deeply, and resolved to pay a visit the next 
morning, at least Monsieur Taghabue did, and Madame ac- 
knowledged to the propriety of it. 

The next morning some little order had been restored , the 
footman hired had been given in charge of a sufficient quantity 
of plate, the rest had been locked up The cook was to stay 
he: month , the housemaid had no wish to leave , and as for the 
lady’s maid, she would remain as long as she could, to console 
her poor mistress, and accept what she was inclined to give her 
in return, 1n the way of clothes, dresses, &c , although, of course, 
she could not hurt her character by remaining too long in a 
family where there was no carnage, or gentleman out of livery 
Still Mr T did obtain some breakfast, and had just finished it 
when Monsieur Tagliabue was announced, and was received 

“Ah! Monsieur I, I hope madame, 1s better Madame 
Taghabue did nothing but cry all last might when she heard the 
very bad news about de debt, and all dat.” 

“Very much obliged to Madame,” replied Turnbull, gruffly , 
“and now, pray sir, what may be your pleasure?” 

“Ah! Monsieur Turnbull, I feel very much for you, but 
suppose a gentleman no lose his Aonour, what matter de 
money?” (Mr Turnbull stared) ‘ You see, Monsieur Turn 
bull, honour be every thing to a gentleman. If a gentleman 
owe money to one rascally tradesfellow, and not pay him, dat 
no great matter, but he always pay de debt of honour Every 
gentleman pay dat Here, Monsieur Turnbull,” (and the httle 
Frenchman pulled out a piece of paper from his pocket) “be a 
leetle noteof Madame Turnbull, which she gave to Madame Tag 
liabue, in which she acknowledged she owe two hundred pounds 
for money lost at é&arfé Dat you see, Monsieur Turnbull, be 
what gentlemen call debt of honour, which every gentleman 
pay, or else he lose de character, and be called one black 
guard by all de world. Madame Tagliabue and I too much 
fond of you and Madame Tur rbul' not to save your character 
and so I come by her wish to beg you to settle this leetle note 
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—this detle debt of honour,” and Monsieur Taghabue laid 
the note on the table, with a very polite bow 

Mr Turnbull examined the note, it was as described by 
Monsieur Tagliabue So, thought he, now the whole story’s 
out, she has been swindled out of her money by this rascally 
French couple “Now, Monsieur Tagliabue,” said he, ‘allow 
me to put a question or two, before I pay this money, and 1f 
you answer me sincerely, I shall raise no objection I think 
Mrs T has already lost about six hundred pounds at ecarté 
before?” (Monsieur T, who presumed that Mrs Turnbull 
had made him acquainted with the fact, answered 1m the 
affirmative) ‘And I think that two months ago she never 
knew what ecarte was” 

‘Dat 1s true, but the ladies are very quick to learn” 

“Well, but now, do you think that, as she knew nothing 
about the game, and you and your wife are well acquainted 
with it, it was honourable on your part to allow her to lose so 
much money ?” 

“*Ah! Monsieur, when a lady say she will play, comment 
faire, what can you do?” 

“But why did you never play at this house, Monsieur 
Tagliabue ? ” 

“Ah! Monsieur Turnbull, it 1s for de lady of de house to 
propose de game ” 

“Very true,” replied Mr Turnbull, writing a cheque for the 
two hundred pounds “there 1s your money, Mr Taghabue, 
and now that you are paid, allow me to observe that I consider 
you and your wife a couple of swindlers , and beg that you will 
never enter my doors again ” 

“Vat you say, sar? Swindlare! God dam! Sar, I will 
have satisfaction ” 

“You've got your money—ais that sufficient, or do you want 
any thing else?” rephed Mr T, msing from his chair 

“Yes, sar, I do want more—I will have more” 

“So you shall, then,” replied Mr Turnbull, kicking him 
ne of the room, along the passage and out of the front 

oor 

Monsieur Tagliabue turned round every now and then, and 
threatened, and then tned to es-ape, as he perceived the up- 
raised boot of Mr Turnbull Wuen fairly out of the house, he 
tarned round, ‘ Monsieur Turnbuil, 1 will have de satisfaction, 
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de terrible satisfaction, for this. You shall pay By God, sar, 
you shall pay,—de money for this ” 

That evening Mr Turnbull was summoned to appear at Bow 
Street on the following morning for the assault He met 
Monsieur Taghabue with his lawyer, and acknowledged that 
he had kicked him out of his house for swindling his wife, 
refused all accommodation, and was prepared with his bail 
Monsieur laghabue stormed and blustered, talked about his 
acquaintance with the nobility , but the magistrate had seen too 
much of foreigners to place much reliance on their asseverations. 
“Who are you, monsieur?” 

“Sar, I am a gentleman ” 

“What profession are you of, sir?” 

“Sar, a gentleman has no profession ” 

“ But how do you live, Monsieur Taghabue?” 

“As a gentleman always does, sar” 

“You mentioned Lord Scrope just now as your particular 
friend, I think?” 

“Yes, sar, me very intimate with Lord Scrope, me spend 
three months at Scrope Castle with m: Lady Scrope, mi Lady 
Scrope very fond of Madame Tagliabue ” 

“Very well, Monsieur Taghabue, we must proceed with 
another case until Mr Turnbull’s bail arrives Sit down fora 
little while, if you please ” 

Another case was then heard, which lasted about halt an 
hour , but previous to hearing 1t, the magistrate, who knew that 
Lord Scrope was in town, had despatched a runner with a note 
to his lordship, and the answer was now brought back The 
magistrate read it, and smiled, went on with the other case, 
and when it was finished, said, “‘ Now, M Tagliabue, you have 
said that you were intimate with Lord Scrope.” 

“Yes, sar, very intimate ” 

** Well, Lord Scrope I have the pleasure of knowing , and, as 
he 1s in town, I wrote a note to him, and here 1s his answer 
I will read it” 

; M Tagliabue turned pale as the magistrate read the fol- 
owing — 

*‘ Dear Sir,—A fellow of the name you mention came from 
Russia with me, as my valet I discharged him for dishonesty, 
after he left, Lady Scrope’s attendant, who it appeared was, 
unknown to us, marnicd to him, left also, and then I discovered 
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their peculations to have been so extensive ti at had we known 
where to have laid hold of him, I shoulc certainly have brought 
them before you Now the afiair 1s forgotten, but a greater 
scroundrel never existed * Yours, SCROPE ” 

“ Now, sit, what have you to siy for yourself?” continued 
the magistrate in a severe tone M Taghabue fell on his 
knees, and begged for meicy from the mgistrate, from Lord 
Scrope, and, lastly, from Mr Turnbull, to whom he proffered 
the draft for 200/ The magistrite, seeing that Mr Turnbull 
did not take it, said to him, “ Make no ceremony of taking 
your money back again, Mr ‘Turnbull, the very offer of it 
proves that he has gained it dishonestly, and 600/ are quite 
enough to have lost” Mr lurnbull then took the cheque and 
tore it in pieces, and the muzistrate ordered M Tagliabue to 
be taken to the alicn office, and he was sent to the other side 
of the Channel, in company with his wife, to play éarté with 
whomsoever he pleased Thus ended this episode of Monsieut 
Tagliabue. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Mr Turnbull finds out that money, though a necessary cutl, ts not @ 
source of happiness—The Domine finds out that a hittle calumny 1 
more effictual than Oud’s remedy for love, and I find out that walking 
gives one a good appetite for fillet of veel and bacon—TI set an example 
to the clergy tn refusing to take money for a seat in church 


“ AND now you see, Jacob, what a revolution has taken place , 
not very pleasant, I grant, but still it was very necessary I 
have since been paying all my bills, for the report of my being 
in difficulty has brought them in fast enough, and I find that 
in these last five months my wife has spent a whole year’s in 
come, so it was quite time to stop ” 

‘ I agree with you, sir, but what does Mrs Turnbull say 
now—has she come to her senses?’ 

“Pretty well, I expect, although she does not quite choose 
to acknowledge it Ihave told her that she must dispense 
with a carriage in future, and so she shall, till I think she 
deserves 1t She knows that she must either have my company 
mn the house, or none at all She knows that the Peters of 
Metercumb Hall have cut her, for they did not answer a note 
of hers, sent by the gardener, and Mr Smith has wnitten a 
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very violent answer to another of her notes, wondering at her 
attempting to push herself into the company of the aristo- 
cracy But what has brought her to her senses more than all, 
ts the affair of Monsieur LTaghabue The magistrate, at my 
requcst, gave me the note of Lord Scrope, and I have taken 
good care that she should read the police report 1s well, but 
the fact 1s, she 1s so much mortificd, thit I say nothing to her 
She has been following the advice of thcse French swindlcrs, 
who have Icd her wiong, to be able to cheat her of her money 
I expect she will ash mc to sell this place, and go elsewhere, 
but at present we hardly eachange a word during the whole 
day ” 

‘“‘T fecl very sory for her, sir, for I really believe her to be 
a very good, kind hearted person ” 

“ Thats] ke you, Jaicob-—and so she is At present she 1s 
in a state to be piticd She would throw a shire of the blame 
upon other people, and cannot—she feels it 15 all herself All 
her bubblcs uf g: indcur have burst, and she finds herself not 
nalf so respect ible as she way before her vamty induced her 
to cut her former acqu?intince, and try to gct into the society 
of those who laughed at her, and at the same time were not 
hilf so creditable But it’s that cursed money which has 
proved her unhappincss—and, I may add, mine” 

“ Well, sir, I see no chince of its ever adding to my mis 
fortunes, at ill events ” 

“ Perhaps not, Jucob, even 1f you ever should get any, but, 
at ill «vents, you may take a little to niorrow, if you please 
T can: ot ask you to dine here, it would not be pleasint to you, 
and show a want of fecling to my wife , but I should lke you 
to come up with the wherry to-morrow, and we'll take a 
cruize ” 

“ Very well, I shall be at your orders —at what time?” 

“Say ten o’clock, if the weathers fine, 1f not, the next day ” 

“Then, sir, I’ll now wish you good bye, as I must go and see 
the Domine” 

Mr Turnl ull shook my hand, and we parted I was soon 
at Brentford, and was continuing my cours’ through the long, 
main street, when I met Mr and Mrs Tomkins, the former 
head clerk, who had charge of the Brentford Wharf “I was 
intending to call upon you, sir, after I had paid a visit to my 
old master ” 
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“ Very well, Jacob, and recollect we dine at half-past three 
—fillet of veal and bacon—don’t be too late for dinner” 

I promised that I would not, and, m a few minutes more, 
arrived at the Grammar School I looked at its peaked, 
antiquated front, and called to mind my feelings when, years 
back, I had first entered its porch What a difference be 
tween the little uncouth, ignorant, savage, tricked out hke a 
harlequin, and now the tall, athletic, well dressed youth, happy 
in his independence, and conscious, although not vain, of his 
acquirements! and I mentally blessed the founders But I 
had to talk to the Domine, and to keep my appointment with 
the veal and bacon at half past three, so I could not spare any 
time for meditation I, therefore, unfolded my arms, and, 
making use of my legs, entered the wicket, and proceeded to 
the Domine’s room The door was ajar, and I entered with 
out being perceived. I have often been reminded, by Flemish 
paintings which I have seen since, of the picture which then 
prescnted itself The room was not large, but lofty It had 
but one window, fitted with small diamond shaped panes, mn 
heavy wood work, through which poured a broad, but sub- 
dued, stream of light On one side of the window was an 
ancient armoire, containing the Domine’s library, not gilt and 
lettcred, but well thumbed and worn On the other his huge 
chest of drawers, on which lay, alas! for the benefit of the 
rising generation, a new birch rod, of large dimensions The 
table was 1n the centre of the room, and the Domine sat at it, 
with his back to the window, in a dressing gown, once black, 
having been a cassock, but now brown with age He was on 
his high and narrow backed chair, leaning forwards, with both 
elbows on the table, his spectacles on his luxuriant nose, and 
his hands nearly meeting on the top of his bald crown, ear- 
nestly poring over the contents of a book A large Buble, 
which he constantly made use of, was also on the table, and 
had apparently been shoved from him to give place to the 
present object of his meditations His pipe lay on the floor, 
in two pieces, having been thrown off without his perceiving 
it On one side of him was a sheet of paper, on which he 
-vidently had been writing extracts I passed by him without 
his perceiving me, and, gaining the back of his chair, looked 
over his shoulder The work he was so intent upon was 
"Ovid's Remedy of Love.” 
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It appeared that he had ayia nished reading througs the 
whole, for in less than a minute sed the book, and laying 
his spectacles down, threw hitts.° back im his chair 
“ Strange,” soliloquised the Domine “ Yet, verily, 1s some 
of his advice important, and I should imagine commendable, 

ryet I do not find my remedy therein ‘Avoid idleness,’ —ycs, 
that 1s sage counsel—and employment to one that hath not 
employed himself may drive away thought, but I have never 
been idle, and mine hath not been love in idleness ‘Avoid 
her presence;——thit I must do, yet doth she still present her- 
self to mine imagination, and I doubt whether the tangible 
reality could be more clearly perceptible Even now doth she 
stand before me in all her beauty ‘Read not Propertius and 
Tibullus,’—that 1s easily refrained from, but read what I will, 
in a minute the type passeth from my eyes, and I see but her 
face beaming from the page Nay, cast my eyes in what 
direction I may wist, itis the same If I look at the stained 
wall, the indistinct lines gradually form themselves into her 
profile, if I look at the clouds, they will assume some of 
the redundant outlines of her form, 1f I cast mine eyes upon 
the fire in the kitchen-grate, the coals will glow and cool until 

I see her face, nay, but yesterday, the shoulder of mutton 
upon the spit, gyrated until 1t at last assumed the decapitated 
head of Mary ‘Z/ink of her faults and magnify them)— 
nay, that were unjust and unchristian Let me rather correct 
mine own I fear me, that when Ovid wrote his picture, he 
intended it for the use of young men, and not for an old fool 
like me Behold! I have again broken my pipe—the fourth 
pipe that I have destroyed this week What will the dame 
say? already hath she declared me demented, and God knows 
she 1s not very far from the truth ,” and the Domine covered 
up his face in his hands_ 1 took this opportunity to step to 
the door, and appear to enter it, dropping the latch, and 
rousing the Domine by the noise, who extended tu me his 
hand “Welcome, my son—welcome to thine old preccpto’, 
and to the walls which first received thee, when thou wert cast 
on shore as a tangle weed from the mver Sut, Jacob, I was 
thinking of thee and thine’ 

“ What, sir! of old Stapleton and his daughter, I suppose * 
“Even so, ye were all in my thoughts at the moment that 
thou madest thy appearance They are well?” 
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“Yes, sir,” replied I “I see but little of them, the old 
man 1s always smoking, and as for the girl—why, the less one 
sees of her the better, I should say” 

“‘ Nay, Jacob, this 1s new to me, yet 1s she most pleasant.” 

I knew the Domuine’s character, and that if anything could 
cure his unfortunate passion, 1t would be a supposition, on his 
part, that the girl was not correct I determined at all events 
to depreciate ner, as I knew that what I said would never be 
mentioned by him, and would therefore do her no harm. 
Stull, I felt that I had to play a difficult game, as I was deter- 
mined not to state what was not the fact “ Pleasant, sir, 
yes, pleasant to every body , the fact is, I dont like such girls 
as she 1s” 

“Indeed, Jacob, what, is she light?” I smiled, and 
made no answer “Yet I perceived it not,” replied the 
Domine 

“She 1s just like her mother,” observed I, 

“ And whit was her mother ?” 

I gave 1 brief account of her mother, and how she met her 
death in trying to escape from her husband The Domine 
mused Little skilled am I in women, J icob, yet what thou 
siyest not only surpriseth but grieveth me She 1s fair to look 
upon ” 

“Hindsome is that handsome does, sir She'll make many 
a mins heart ache yet, I expect” 

“Tndced, Jacob, I am full of marvel at what thou hast 
alrcidy told me” 

“‘T have seen more of her, sir” 

‘I pray thee tell me more ” 

“No, sit, I had rather not. You may imagine all you 

lease ” 
a Still she 1s young, Jacob, when she becometh a wife she 
might alter” 

“Sur, it 1s my firm opinion (and so it was), that 1f you were 
to marry her to-morrow, she would run away from you ins 
week ” 

“Ts that thy candid opinion, Jacob?” 

‘“‘T will stake my life upon her so doing, although not as te 
the exact time” 

“Jacob, I thank thee—thank thee much, thou hast opened 
mine eyes—thou hast done me more good than Ovid Yes 
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boy, even the ancients, whom I have venerated, have not 
done me so kind an act as thou, a stripling, whom I have 
fostered Thou hast repaid me, Jacob —thou hast rewarded 
me, Jacob—thou hast protected me, Jacob—thou hast saved 
me, Jacob—hast saved me, both from myself and from her, 
for know, Jacob—know—that mine heart did yearn towards 
that maiden , and I thought her evcn to be perfection Jacob, 
I thank thee! Now Icave me, Jaob, thit I may co umune 
with myself, and search out my own heart, for I am awakened 
—awakened as from a:iream, and I would fain be quite alone ” 

I was not sorry to }.ive the Domine, for I also felt that I 
would fain be in compry with the tllet of veal and bacon, so 
I shook hands, and thus cnded my second morning call I 
was in good time at Mr Tomkins’s, who received me with great 
kindness He was well pleised with his new situation, which 
was one of respectability and consequence, independently of 
profit, and I met at his table one or two people, who, to my 
knowledge, would have considered it degriding to have visited 
him when only heid clerk to Mr Drummond We talked over 
old affairs, not forgetting the ball, and the illuminations, and 
Mr Turnbull’s doz mot about Paradise, and after a very plea 
sint evening, I took my leave with the intention of walking 
back to Fulham, but I found old Tom waiting outside, on the 
look out for me 

“Jacob, my boy, I wint vou to come down to my old shop 
one of these days What day will you be able to come? The 
lighter will be here for a fortnight, at least, I find from Mr 
Tomkins, as she waits for a cargo coming by canal, and there 
is no other craft expected above bridge, so tell mc what day 
will you come and see the old woman, and spend the whole 
day with us I wants to talk a bit with you, and ax your 
opinion about a good many little things ” 

“Indeed!” replied I, smiling ‘ What, are you going to 
build a new house?” 

“‘No, no—not that, but you see, Jacob, as I told you last 
winter, it was time for me to give up night ork up and down 
the river I’m not so young as I was about fifty years ago, and 
thcre’s a time for all thmgs I do mean to give up the craft in 
the autumn, and go on shore fora fu// due but, at the same 
time, I must see how I can make matters out, so tell me what 
day you will come.” 
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“Well, then, shall we say Wednesday ?” 

“Wednesday’s as good a day as any other day, come to 
breakfast, and you shall go away after supper, if you hke, uf 
not, the old woman shall sling a hammock for you” 

“‘ Agreed, then, but where’s Tom?” 

“Tom, I don’t know, but I think he’s gone after that 
daughter of Stapleton’s He begins to think of the girls now, 

Jacob, but, as the old buffer, her father says, ‘it’s all human 
natur’ Howsomever, I never interferes in these matters , they 
seem to be pretty well matched, I think ” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Why, as for good looks, they be well enough matched, 
that’s sure, but I don’t mean that, I mean, he 1s quite as know- 
ing as she 1s, and will shift his helm as she shifts hers ’T will 
be a long running fight, and when one stnkes, t’other wo’n’t 
have much to boast of Perhaps they may sheer off after all— 
perhaps they may sail as consorts , God only knows, but this I 
knows, that Tom’s sweetheart may be as tricky as she pleases, 
but Tom’s wife wo’n’t be,—’cause why ? He'll keep her in order 
Well, good mght, I have along walk ” 

When I returned home, I found Mary alone ‘Has Tom 
been here?” inquired I 

“What makes you ask that question?” replied Mary 

“To have 1t answered—1if you have no objection ” 

“O,no! Well, then, Mr Jacob, Tom has been here, and 
very amusing he has been” 

‘So he always 1s,” replied I 

*‘ And where may you hive been?” I told her ‘So you 
saw old Domine Now, tell me, what did he say about me?” 

“That I shall not tel,” replied I, “but I will tell you this, 
that he wil never think about you any more, and you must 
not expect ever to see him again ” 

“But recollect that he promised.” 

“He kept his promise, Mary” 

‘O, he told you so, did he? Did he tell you all that 
passed ?” 

““No, Mary, he never told me that he had been here, 
neither did he tell me what had passed , but I happen to know 
all ” 

“‘T cannot understand that.” 

“Still, it 1s true, and I think, on the whole, you behaved 
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pretty well, although I cannot understand why you gave him 
akiss at parting ” 

‘“Good heaven! where were you? You must have been m 
the room And you heard every word that passed?” 

“‘ Every word,” replied I 

“Well,” said Mary, “I could not have believed that you 
could have done so mean a thing ” 

‘* Mary, rather accuse your own imprudence, what I heard 
was to be heard by everyone in the street as well as byme If 
you choose to have love scenes in a room not eight feet from 
the ground with the wi.dow wide open, you must not be sur- 
prised at every passer by hearing what you say ” 

“Well, that’s true I never thought of the window being 
open , not that I would have cared if all the world had heard 
me, 1f you had not.” 

It never occurred to me till then, why Mary was annoyed at 
my having overheard her, but at once I recollected what she had 
said about me I made no answer Mary sat down, leined 
her forehead against her hands, and was also silent, I, therefore, 
took my candle and retued It appeared that Mary’s pride was 
much mortified at my having heard her confession of being 
partial to me—a confession which certainly made very little im- 
pression on me, as I considered that she might, a month xfter- 
wards confess the same relative to Tom, or any other individual 
who took her fancy, but in this I did not do her justice Her 
manners were afterwards much changed towards me, she 
always appeared to avoid, rather than to seek further intimacy 
As for myself, I continued, as before, very good friends, kind 
towards her, but nothing more The next morning I was up at 
Mr Turnbull’s by the time agreed upon, but before I set off, 
rather a singular occurrence took place I hed just finished 
cleaning my buat, and had resumed my jacket, when a dark 
man, from some foreign country, came to the hord with a 
bundle under his arm 

‘“‘How much for to go to the other side of the mver—how 
much pence?” 

“Two-pence,’ replied I, but not caring to take him, I con- 
tinucd, “but you only pay one penny to cross the bridge” 

“TI know very well, but suppose you take mc?” 

He was a well loohing, not very dark man, his turban was of 
coloured cloth—his trowsers not very wide, and J] could 
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not comprehend whether he was a Turk or not, I afterwards 
found out he was a Parsee, from the East Indies He spoke 
very plain English As he decided upon crossing, I received 
him, and shoved off, when we were in the middle of the 
stream, he requested me to pull a little way up “That will 
do,” said he, opening his bundle and spreading a carpet on the 
stern flooring of the wherry He then rose, looking at the sun, 
which was then nsing 1n all its majesty, bowed to 1t with his 
hands raised, three times, then knelt on the carpet, and touched 
it several times with his forehead, again rose on his feet, took 
some common field flowers from his vest, and cast them into 
the stream, bowed again, folded up his carpet, and begged me 
to pull on shore. 

‘“‘T say my prayers,” said the man, lookmg at me with his 
dark, piercing eye 

“Very proper , whom did you say them to?” 

“To my God” 

‘* But why don’t you say them on shore?” 

‘“‘Can’t see sun in the house, suppose I go out, httle boys 
laugh and throw mud. Where no am seen, niver very proper 

lace ” 
. We landed, and he took out three pence, and offered it to 
me ‘No, no,” said I, “I don’t want you to pay for saying 
your prayers ” 

‘‘ No take money ?” 

‘Yes, take money to cross the nver, but not take money for 
saying prayers. If you want to say them any other morning 
come down, and if I am here, I’ll always pull you into the 
stream ”’ 

‘You very good man, I thank you ” 

The Parsee made me a low salaam, and walked away I 
may here observe, that the man generally came down at sun 
rise two or three days in the week, anu I invariably gave him a 
pull off into the stream, that he migit pursue his religious 
ceremony We often conversed, and at last became in 
timate 

Mr Turnbull was at the bottom of the lawn, which extended 
from hig house to the banks of the river, looking out for me 
when I pulled up The basket with our dinner, &c, was 
lying by him on the gravel walk. 

“This 1s a lovely morning, Jacob, but it will be rather a 
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warm duy, I expect,” said he , come let us be off at once, lay 
in your sculls, and let us get the oars to pass ” 

“Flow ts Mrs Turnbull, sir?” 

“Pretty well, Jacob, more like the Molly Brown that I mar- 
ned than she has bven for some years Perhaps, after all, this 
affair in iy turn out one of the best things that ever happened 
It may bring her to her senses—bring happimess back to our 
hcarth , if so, Jacob, the money 1s well spent.” 


CHAPTER XXXL 


Mr Turnbull and I go ona party of pleasure—It turns out to be an adver 
ture, and uinds up with a blunder buss, a ten box, and a lady's cloak 


WE pullcd leisurely up the stream, tilking, and every now and 
then rest ng on our oars, to take breath, for, as the old captain 
said, “Why should we make a toil of pleasure? I hke the 
upper part of the river best, J wcob, because the water 1s clear, 
and [ love clear water How niiny hours have I, when a boy 
on boud ship, hung ova the gunwale of a bout, lowered 
down in acilm, and watched the httle floating objects 1n the 
dark blue unfathom ible watcr beneath mc , objects of all sizes, 
of all colours, and of ul shapes—all of them beautiful and to 
be admired, yet of them, perhaps, not one m a hundred 
millions evcr meet the eye of min You know, Jacob, that the 
Noith Seas are full of these animals—you cannot imagine the 
quantity of them, thc sailors call them blubbers, because they 
are composed of a sort of trinsprrent jelly, but the real name 
Iam told is Medusex, that is the learned name The whale 
feeds on them, and that is the reason why the whale 1s found 
where thcy are ” 

“‘T should hike very much to go a voyxge to the whale 
fishery,” replicd [, “ I’ve heard so much about it from you” 

“Tt is a stirring life, and a hard life, Jacob, still itis an 
exciting one Some voyages will turn out ve'y pleasant, but 
others are dreadful, from their anxiety If the wcather con 
tinucs fine, it 1s all very well, but sometimes when there 1s a 
continuance of bad weather, it 1s dreadful I recollect one 
voyage which made me show more grey hairs than all the 
others, and I think I have been twenty-two in all. We were 
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in the dnft ice, forcing our way to the northward, when it came 
on to blow—the sea rose, and after a week’s gale, it was 
tremendous We had little daylight, and when it was daylight, 
the fog was so thick that we could see but little, there we 
were tossing among the large drift ice, meeting immense 1ce- 
bergs which bore down with all the force of the gale, and each 
time we narrowly escaped pershing the ngging was loaded 
with ice, the bows of the ship were cased with it, the men 
were more than half frozen, and we cou'ld not move a rope 
through a block, without pouring boiling water through 1t first, 
to clear 1t out But then the long, dreary, dreadful nights, 
when we were rising on the mountain wave, and then pitching 
down into the trough, not knowing but that at each send we 
might strike upon the 1ce below, and go to the bottom imme 
diately afterwards All pitchy dark—the wind howling, and as 
it struck you, cutting you to the back-bone with its cold, 
searching power, the waves dancing all black around you, and 
every now and then perceiving by its white colour and the 
foam encircling it, a huge mass of ice borne upon you, and 
hurled against you as if there were a demon, who was using It 
as an engine for your destruction I never shall forget the 
turning of an iceberg, during the dreadful gale, which lasted for 
a month and three days ” 

‘I don’t know what that means, sir” 

‘Why, you must know, Jacob, that the icebergs are all fresh 
water, and are supposed to have been detached from the land 
by the force of the weather and other causes Now although 
ice floats, yet it floats deep that 1s, if an iceberg 1s five hundred 
feet high above the water, it 1s generally six times as deep 
below the water—do you understand P” 

‘* Perfectly, sir” 

** Now, Jacob, the water 1s much warmer than the arr, and, 
in consequence, the 1ce under the water melts away much 
faster , so that 1f an iceberg has been some time afloat, at last 
the part that is below 1s not so heavy as that which 1s above, 
then it turns, that 1s, 1t upsets and floats in another position ” 

“TI understand you, sir” 

* Well, we were close to an iceberg, which was to windward 
of us, a very tall one, indeed, and we reckoned that we should 
get clear of it, for we were carrying a press of sail to effect it. 
Sull all hands were eagerly watching the iceberg, as it caine 
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down very fast before the storm All of a sudden it blew twice 
as hard as before, and then one of the men shouted out—‘ Zurn 
ang, turning! "and sure er ough it was ‘There was its towering 
summit gradually bowing towards us, until 1t almost appeared 
as if the peak was over our heads Our fate appeared inevit 
able, as the whole mountain of ice was desccnding on the 
vessel, and would, of course, have crushed us into atoms, We 
all fell on our knees, praying mentally, and watching its awful 
descent , even the man at the helm did the same, although he 
did not let go the spokes of the wheel It had nearly half 
turned over, right for us, when the ice below, being heavier on 
one side than on the other, gave it a more slanting impetus, 
and shifting the direction of its fall, 1t plunged into the sea 
about a cable’s length astern of us, throwing up the water to 
the heavens in foam, and blinding us all with the violence with 
which it dashed into our faccs Fora munute, the run of the 
waves was checked, and the sea appeared to boil and d ince, 
throwing up peaked, pointed masses of water in all direc‘ions, 
one sinking, another rising, the ship rocked and reeled w if 
she were drunk , even the current of the gale was checked for 
a moment, and the heavy sails flapped and cleared themselves 
of their icy varnishing— then all was over ‘Lhere was 1n ice 
berg of another shape astern of us, the gale recommcnced, the 
waves pressed each other on as before, and we felt the return 
of the gale, awful as it was, asa reprieve IJhat wasa dreadful 
voyage, Jacob, and turned one third of my hurgicy, and what 
made it worse was, that we had only thiec fish on board on ow 
return However, we had reason to be thankful, for eighteen 
of our vessels were lost altogether, and it was the mercy of 
God that we were not among the number ” 

“Well, I suppose you told me that story to prevent my going 
a voyage?” 

“Not a bit, Jacob, if it should chance that you find it your 
interest to go to the North Pole, or anywhere else, I would 
say go, by all means, let neither difficuliy nor danger deter 
you, but do not go merely fium curiosity, that I consider 
foolish It’s all very well for those who come back to have 
the satisfaction to talk of such things, ind it 1s but fair that 
they should have it, but when you consider how many there 
are who never come back at all, why, then its very foolish to 
push yourself into needless danger and pnvation. You are 
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amused with my recollections of Arctic voyages , but just call 
to mind how many years of hardship, of danger, cold, and 
starvation I have undergone to collect all these anecdotes, 
and then judge whether it be worth any man’s while to go for 
the sake of mere curiosity ” 

I then amused Mr Turnbull with the description of the 
pic mic party, which lasted until we had pulled far beyond 
Kew Bridge We thrust the bow of the wherry into a bunch 
of sedges, ars! then we sat down to our meal, surrounded by 
hundreds of Llue dragon flies, that flitted about as if to inquire 
what we meant by intruding upon their domiciles We con 
tinued there « hatting and amusing ourselves till it was late, and 
then shoved off and pulled down with the stieam The sun 
had set, anc we had yet six or seven miles to return to Mr 
Turnbull's h suse, when we perceived a slight, handsome young 
man, 1n a small skiff, who pulled towards us 

““T say, my lads,” said he, taking us voth for watermen, 
“have you # mind to earn a couple of guineas, with very little 
trouble? ” 

“O yes,’ rephed Mr Turnbull, “if you can show us how 
A fine chance for you, Jacob,” continued he, aside 

“Well, then, 1 shall want your services, perhaps, for not 
more than an hour, it may be a little longer, as there 1s a lady 
in question, and we may have to wait AlIII ask 1s, that you 
pull well and do your best Are you agreed ?” 

We consented , and he requested us to follow him, and then 
pulled for the shore 

“This is to be an adventure, sir,” said I 

“So it seems,” replied Mr Turnbull, “all the better I’m 
old now, but I’m fond of a spree” 

The gentleman pulled into a little boat house by the niver’s 
side, belonging to one of the villas on the bank, made fast his 
boat, and then stepped into ours 

“Now, we've plenty of time , just pull qumetly for the 
present” We continued down the river, and after we had 
passed Kew Bridge, he directed us 1n shore, on the nght side, 
till we came to a garden sweeping down to the mver from a 
cottage ornee, of large dimensions, about fifty yards from the 
bank The water was up to the bnck wall, which rose from 
the river about four or five feet “ Phat will do, st—, st,—’ not 
& word,” said | e, msing mm the stern sheets, und looking over 
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After a minute or two reconnoitring, he climbed from the boat 
on to the parapet of the wall, and whistled two ‘ars of an aur 
which I had till then neverheard. All was silent He crouched 
behind a lilac bush, and in a minute he repeated the same air 
in a whistle as before, still there was no appearance of move- 
ment at the cottage He contmued at intervals to whistle the 
portion of the au, and at last a light appeared at an upper 
window it was removed, and re appeared three times ‘“ Be 
ready now, my lads,” said he Jn about two minutes after 
wards, a female, in a cloak, appeared, coming down the lawn, 
with a box in her hand, panting with excitement 

“Oh! Wilham, I heard your frst signal, but I could not 
get into my uncle’s room for the box, at last he went out, 
and here it 1s ” 

The gentlemin seized the box from her, and handed 1t to 
us in the boat 

“Take great care of that, my lads,” said he, “and now, 
Cecilia, we have no time to lose, the sooner you are in the 
boat, the better ” 

‘“‘ How am I to get down there, Wiliam?” replied she 

“¢Q, nothing more easy Stop, throw your cloak into the 
boat, and then all you have to do 1s, first to get upon the top 
of the wall, and then trust to the watermen below and to me 
above for helping you ” 

It was not, however, quite so easy a matter, the wall was 
four feet high above the boat, and, moreover, there was a 
trellised work of iron, above a foot high, which ran along the 
wall Still she made every effort on her own part, and we 
considered that we had arranged so as to conquer the diffi 
culty, when the young lady gave a scream We looked up 
and beheld a third party on the wall 1t was a stout, tall, 
elderly man, as far as we could perceive in the dark, who 
immediately seized hold of the lady by the arm, and was 
dragging her away This wis iesisted by the young gentle 
man, and the lady was relinquished by the other, to defend 
himself, at the same time that he called out, 

“Help, help! Thieves, thieves!” 

‘“*Shali I go to his assistance?” said I to Mr Turnbull 
* (ne must stay 1n the boat ” 

“«Jurop up, then, Jacob, for I never could get up that wall ” 

I was up in a moment, and gaming my feet, was about to 
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spirg to the help of the young man, when four servants, wxh 
lights and with arms in their hands, made their appearance, 
hastening down the lawn The lady had fainted on the grass, 
the elderly gentleman and his antagonist were down together, 
but the elderly gentleman had the mastery, for he was upper 
most Perceiving the assistance coming, he called out, “ Look 
19 the watermen, secure them” I perceived that not a 
moment was to be lost I could be of no service, and Mr 
Turnbull might be in an awkward scrape I sprang into the 
boat, shoved off, and we were in the stream and at thirty 
yards’ distance before they looked over the wall to see where 
we were 

“Stop in that boat! stop '” they cned 

“ Fire, if they don’t,” cned their master 

We pulled as hard as we could A musquetoon was dis 
charged, but the shot diopped short, the only person who 
fell was the man who fired it To see us he had stood upon 
the coping bricks of the wall, and the recoil tumbled him over 
into the river we saw him fall, and heard the splash, but we 
pulled on as hard as we could, and in a few n.‘nutes the scene 
of action was far behind us_ We then struck across to the 
other side of the nver, and when we had gained close to the 
shore, we took breath 

“Well,” said Mr Turnbull, “this is a spree I little looked 
for, to have a blunderbuss full of shot sent after me ” 

“No,” replied I, laughing, “ that’s carrying the joke rather 
too far on the River Thames ” 

‘Well, but what a pretty mess we are in here we have 
property belonging to God knows whom, and what are we to 
do with it?” 

“‘T think, sir, the best thing we can do 1s, for you to land at 
your own house with the property, and take care of it until we 
find out what all this is about, and I will continue on with 
the sculls to the hard We shall hear or find out something 
about it in a cay or two, they may still follow up the pursuit 
and trace us ” 

“The advice is good,” replied Mr Turnbull, ‘and the 
sooner we cut over again the better, for we are nearly abreast 
of my place ” 

We did so, Mr Turnbull landed in his garden, taking with 
him the tin-box (it was what they call a deed box), and the 
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lady’s cloak I did not wait, but boating the oars, took my 
sculls and pulled down to Fulham as fast as I could I had 
arrived, and was pulling gently in, not to injure the other boats, 
when a man with a lantern came into the wherry 

‘‘ Have you anything in your boat, my man?” said he 

“Nothing, sir,” rephed I The man examined the boat, 
and was satisfied 

“Tell me, did you see a boat with two men 1n it as you 
came along ?” 

‘No, sir,” replied I, ‘nothing has passed me.” 

“Where do you come from now?” 

‘‘ From a gentleman’s place near Brentford ” 

‘Brentford? O then you were far below them They are 
not down yet ” 

“Have you a job for me, sir?” said I, not wishing to appear 
anxious to go away 

“No, my man, no, nothing tomght We are on the look 
out, but we have two boats in the stream, and a man at each 
landing place ” 

I made fast my boat, shouldered my oars and sculls, and 
departed, not at all sorry to get away It appeared that as 
soon as it was ascertained that we were not to be stopped by 
being fired at, they saddled horses, and the distance by the 
road being so much shorter, had, by galloping as hard as they 
could, arrived at Fulham some ten minutes before me It was, 
therefore, most fortunate that the box had been landed, or I 
should have been discovered That the contents were of 
value was evident, from the anxiety to secure them, but the 
mystery was still to be solved _I was quite tired with exertion 
and excitement when f arrived at Stapleton’s Mary was there 
to give me my supper, which I ate in silence, complained of a 
headache, and went to bed 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


The waterman tuens water knight—I become chuvalrous, see a beauteful face, 
and go with the stream—The adventure seems to promise more law thas 
love, there being papers tn the case, that ts, 1n @ tin box 


Tuar night I dreamed of nothing but the scene, over and over 
again, and the two bars of music were constantly mnging m 
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my ears. Assoon as | had breakfasted the next mornirg, ¥ 
set off to Mr Turnbull’s, and told him what had occurred 

‘It was indeed fortunate that the box was landed,” said he, 
“or you might have now been in prison I wish I had had 
nothing to do with it, but, as you say, ‘what’s dore can’t be 
helped’ I will not give up the box, at all events, urti I know 
which party 1s entitled to it, and I cannot help thinking that 
the lady 1s But, Jacob, you will have to reconnoitre, and 
find out what this story is Tell me, do you chink you could 
remember the tune which he whistled so often?” 

“Tt has been running in my head the whole night, and I 
have been trying it all the way as I pulled here I think I 
have it exact Hear, sir,”—-I whistled the two bars 

“Quite correct, Jacob, quite correct, well take care not to 
forget them Where are you going to day?” 

“No where, sir ” 

“Suppose, then, you pull up the nver, and find out the 
place where we landed, and when you have ascertained that, 
you can go on and see whether the young man is with the 
skiff, at all events, you may find out something—but pray be 
cautious ” 

I promised to be very careful, and departed on my errand, 
which I undertook with much pleasure, for I was delighted 
with anything like adventure I pulled up the river, and, in 
about an hour and a quarter, came abreast of the spot I re- 
cognized the cottage ore, the parapet wall, even the spot 
where we lay, and perceived that several bricks were detached 
and had fallen into the river There appeared to be no one 
stirring in the house, yet I continued to pull up and down, 
looking at the windows at last one opened, and a young lady 
looked out, who, I was persuaded, was the same that we had 
seen the might before There was no wind, and all was quiet 
around She sat at the window, leaning her head on her 
hand I whistled the two bars of the air At the first bar 
she started up, and looked earnestly at me as I completed the 
second I looked up, she waved her handkerchief once, and 
then shut the window Ina few seconds she made her appear 
ance on the lawn, walking down towards the nver I imme- 
diately pulled m under the wall I laid m my sculls, and 
held on, standing up in the boat 

“Who are you? and who sent you?” said she, looking down 
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on me, and discovering one of the most beautiful faces I had 
ever beheld 

“No one sent me, ma’am,” replied I, ‘‘ but I was 1n the boat 
last night. I am sorry you were so unfortunate, but your box 
and cloak are quite safe” 

“Vou were onc of the men in the boat. I trust no one was 
hurt when they fired at you?” 

‘“No, ma’am ” 

“ And where 1s the box?” 

“Tn the house of the person who was with me” 

“Can he be trusted? For they will offer large rewards for 1t.” 

“T should think so, ma’am,” replied 1, smiling, “the person 
who wis with me 1s a gentleman of large fortune, who was 
amusing himself on the nver He dcsires me to say that he 
will not give up the box until he knows to whom the contents 
legally belong ” 

“Good heavcns, how fortunate! Am I to believe you?” 

‘J should hope so, ma’am ” 

“And what are you, then? You are not a waterman?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I am” 

She paused, looked earnestly at me for a little while, and 
then continued, ‘‘ How did you learn the air you whistled?” 

“The young gentleman whistled it six or seven times last 
night before you came I tried it this taorning coming up, as 
I thought it would be the means of attract ng your attention 
Can I be of any service to you, mvam? ’ 

““Sérvice—yes, 1f I could be sure you were to be trusted— 
of the greatest service Iam confined here~—cannot send a 
letter—watched as I move—on!'y allowed the girdcn, and even 
watched while l wilk here IJhey are most: f them in quest 
of the tin box to day, or I should not be able to talk to you so 
long” She looked round at the house anxiously, ind then 
said, “Stop here a minute, while I walk a Iittle” She then 
retreated, and piced up and down the garden wa'k I still 
remained under the wall, so 1s not to be perceived from the 
house [In about three or four minutes she returned and said, 
“It would be very cruel—it would be more than cruel—it 
would be very wicked of you to deceive me, for I am very un 
fortunate and very unhappy” The tears started in her eyes 
“You do not look as if you would What is your name?” 

“Jacob Faithful, ma'am and I will be true to my name, if 
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you will put your trust in me I never deceived any one that 
I can recollect , and I’m sure I would not you—now that I’ve 
seen you ’ 

“Yes, but money will seduce everybody ” 

“Not me, ma’am, I’ve as much as I wish for” 

“Well, then, I will trust you, and think you sent from Heaven 
to my aid, but how am Ito see you? Tomorrow my uncle 
will be back, and then I shall not be able to speak to you one 
monient, and if seen to speak to you, you will be laid in wait 
for, and perhaps shot ” 

“Well, ma'am,” replied I, after a pause, “if you cannot 
speik, you can write You see that the bricks on the parapet 
are loose here Put your letter under this brick—I can take it 
away cven in day-time, without being noticed, and can put the 
answer in the same place, so that you can secure it when you 
come out ” 

: “‘ How very clever! Good heavens, what an excellent 
idea !” 

“Was the young gentleman hurt, ma’am, in the scuffle last 
night?” imquired I 

“No, I believe not much, but I wish to know where he 1s, 
to write to him, could you find out ?” I told her where we had 
met him, and what had passed ‘ ‘That was Lady Auburn’s,” 
rcplicd she, “he 1s often there—she 1s our cousin, but I don’t 
know where he lives, and how to find him I know not’ His 
name 1s William Wharncliffe Do you think you could find 
him out?” 

“Yes, ma’am, with a little trouble 1t might be done They 
ought to know where he 1s at Lady Auburn’s ” 

“Ves, some of the servants might—but how will you get to 
them?” 

“That, ma'am, I must find out It may not be done in one 
day, or two days, but if you will look every morning under 
this brick, if there is anything to communicate you will find it 
there ” 

“You can write and read then?” 

“I should hope so, ma’am,” replied I, laughing 

“T jon’t know what to make of you Are you really a 
waterinan P” 

“ Really, and ” She turned her head round at the noise 
of a window opening 
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“You must go—don’t forget the brick,” and she disap- 


peared. 

I shoved my wherry along by the side of the wall, so as to 
remain unperceived until I was clear of the frontage attached 
to the cottage, and then, taking my sculls, pulled into the 
stream, and as I was resolved to see if I could obtain any in 
formation at Lady Auburn’s, I had to pass the garden again, 
having shoved my boit down the river instead of up, when I 
was under the wall I perceived the young lady walking with 
a tall man by her side, he speaking very energetically, and 
using much gesticulation, she holding down her head In 
another minute they were shut out from my sight I was so 
much stricken with the beauty and sweetness of expression in 
the young lady’s countenance that I was resolved to use my 
best exertions to be of service to her In aboutan hour and a 
half, I had arrived at the villa, abreast of which we had met 
the young gentleman, and which the young lady had told me 
belonged to Lady Auburn I could see no one in the grounds, 
nor indeed in the house After watching a few minutes, I 
landed as near to the villa as I could, made fast the wherry, and 
walked round to the entrance There was no lodge, but a 
servant’s door at one side__‘I pulled the bell, having made up 
my mind how to proceed as I was walking up Lhe bell was 
answered by an old woman, who, 1m a snarling tone, asked me 
“what did I want?” 

“T am waiting below, with my boat, for Mr Wharncliffe , 
has he come yet?” 

“Mr Wharncliffe! No—he’s not come, nor did he say that 
he would come, when did you see him?” 

“Yesterday Is Lady Auburn at home?” 

“Lady Auburn—no, she went to town this morning , every- 
body goes to London now, that they may not see the flowers 
and green trees, I suppose ” 

“But I suppose Mr Wharncliffe will come,” continued I, 
“so I must wait for him ” 

“You can do just as you hke,” replied the old woman, about 
to shut the gate in my face 

‘* May I request a favour of you, ma’am, before you shut the 

ate—which 1s, to bring me a little water to dnnk, for the sun 
is hot, and I have had a long pull up here ” and I took out 
my handkerchief and wiped my face. 
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“Yes, I'll fetch you some,” replied she, shutting the gate, 
and going away 

“This don’t seem to answer very well,” thought I to myself 
The old woman returned, opened the gate, and handed mea 
mug of water JI drank sume, thanked her, and returned the 
mu 

e I am very tired,” said I, “I should Jike to sit down and 
wait for the gentleman ” 

“Don’t you sit down when you pull?” inquired the old 
woman 

“Yes,” replied I 

“Then you must be tired of sitting, I should think, not of 
standing , at all events, if you want to sit, you can sit m your 
boat, and mind it at the same time” With this observation 
she shut the door upon me, and left me without any more 
comment 

After this decided repulse on the part of the old woman, 
I had nothing to do but to take her advice, viz to go and look 
after my boat I pulled down to Mr Turnbull’s, and told him 
my good and badfortune It being late, he ordered me some 
dinner in his study, and we sat there canvissing over the affur 
** Well,” said he, as we finished, ‘‘ you must vllow me to cons: er 
this as my affair, Jacob, as I was the occasion of our gettinz 
mixed up in it You must do all that you can to find this 
young man, and I shall hire Stapleton’s boat by the day until 
we succeed , you need not tell him so, or he may be anxious to 
know why To morrow you go down to old Beazeley’s?” 

“Yes, sir, you cannot hire me to morrow ” 

“Still I shall, as I want to see you to morrow morning before 
you go Here’s Stapleton’s money for yesterday and to-day, 
and now good night ” 

I was at Mr Turnbull’s early the next morning, and found 
him with the newspaper before him “TI expected this, Jacob,’ 
said he “read that advertisement” I read as follows — 
‘‘ Whereas, on Friday mght last, between the hours of nine and 
ten, a tin box, containing deeds and papers, was handed into a 
wherry, from the grounds of a villa between Brentford and 
Kew, and the parties who owned it were prevented from 
accompanying the same This 1s to give notice, that a reward 
of twenty pounds will be paid to the watermen, upon their 
delivering up the same to Messrs James and John White, of 
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No 14, Lincoln’s Inn Fields As no other parties are 
authorized to receive the said tin box of papers, all other 
applications for 1t must be disregarded An early attention to 
this advertisement will oblige ” 

“There must be papers of no little consequence in that box, 
Jacob, depend upon it,’ said Mr Turnbull, “ however, here 
they are, and here they shall remain until I know more abow 
it, that’s certain I intend to try what I can do myself wth 
the old woman, for I perceive the villa 1s to be let for three 
months—here 1s the advertisement in the last column _I shall 
go to town to day, and obtain a ticket from the agent, and it 1s 
hard but Ill ferret out something I shall see you to morrow 
Now you may go, Jacob ” 

I hastened away, as I had promised to be down to old Tom’s 
to breakfast an hours smart pullmg brought me to the 
landing place, opposite to his house. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


A ten pound householder occupied with affaws of State—The advantage of 
the word “‘impluation”—An unexpected meehng and a reconcthation— 
Resolution vergus bright black eves—Verdut for the defendant, with heavy 
damages 


THE house of old Tom Beazeley was situated on the verge of 
Battersea Fields, about a mile and a half frora the bridge bear- 
ing the same name, the river about twenty yards before 1t—the 
green grass behind it, and not a tree within half a mile of it 
There was nothing picturesque in it but its utter loneliness , it 
was not only lonely but isolated, for it wis fixed upon a delta 
of about half an acre, between two creeks, which joined at about 
forty yards from the river, and ran up thmugh the fields, so that 
he house was, at hiyh water, upon an island, and at low water 
vas defended by an impassable barrier of mud, so that the 
advances to it could be made only from the river, where a small 
hud, edged with posts worn down to the conformation of 
decayed double teeth, offered the only means of access The 
house itself was one story high, dark red bricks, and darker 
tiles upon the roof, windows very scarce and very small, although 
built long before the damnable tax upon light, for it was 
probabiy built in the time of Elizabeth, to judge by the pecul 
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arity of the style of architecture observable in the chimneys, 
but it matters very little at what epoch was built a tenement 
which was rented at on‘y ten pounds perannum ‘The major,,, 
part of the said island was stocked with cabbage plants , but 
on one side there was half a boat set upright, with a patch of 
green before it At the time that old Beazeley hired it, there 
was a bmdge, rudely constructed of old ship plank, by which 
you could gain a path which led across the Battersea Fields , 
but as all the communications of old Tom were by water, and 
Mrs Beazeley never ventured over the bridge, 1t was gradually 
knocked away for firewood, and when it was low water, one old 
post, redolent of mud, marked the spot where the bridge had 
been ‘The interior was far more inviting, Mrs Beazeley was 
a clean person and trugal housewife, and every article in the 
kitchen, which was the first room you entered, was as clean and 
as bright as industry could make 1t There was a parlour also, 
seldom used, both of the mmates, when they did meet, which 
was not above a day or two in three weeks, during the time 
that old Beazeley was 1n charge of the lighter, preferring com- 
fort to grandeur In this isolated house, upon this isolated 
spot, did Mrs Beazeley pass a hfe of almost isolation 
And yet, perhaps, there never was a more lively or a more 
happy woman than Mrs Beazeley, for she was gtrong and in 
good health, and alwaysemployed She knew that her husband 
was following up his avocation on the river, and laying by a 
provision for their old age, while she herself was adding <on- 
siderably to 1t by her own exertions She had marnied old Tom 
long before he had lost his legs, at a ttme when he was a prime 
active sailor, and the best man of the ship She was a net- 
make1’s daughter, and had been brought up to the business, at 
which she was very expert. The most difficult part of the art 
s that of making large sezzes for taking sea fish , and when she 
hid no order for those to complete, the making of casting nets 
beguiled away her time as soon as her househokd cares had 
been disposed of She made money and husbanded it, not 
only for herself and her partner, but for her son, young I om 
upon whom she doted So accustomed was she to work hard 
and be alone that it was difficult to say whether she was most 
pleased or most annoyed when her husband and son made their 
appearance for a day or two, and the latter was alternately 
fondled and scolded during the whole of his sojourn, Tom, as 
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the reader may suppose from a knowledge of his character, 
caring about as much for the one as the other 

I pulled into the 4ard, and made fast my boat There was 
no one outside the door when I landed, on entering, I found 
them all seated at the table, and a grand display of fragments, 
in the shape of herring bones, &c ‘“‘ Well, Jacob—come at last 
—thought you had forgot us, piped to breakfast at eight bells 
—always do, you know,” said old Tom, on my making my 
appearance 

‘‘Have you had your breakfast, Jacob?” said Mrs. 
Beazele 

“No,” replied I, “I was obliged to go up to Mr Tur :bull’s, 
and that detained me ” 

“No more sodgers, Jacob,” said Tom, “father and I eat 
them all ” 

“Have you?” replied Mrs Beazeley, taking two more red 
herrings out of the cupboard, and putting them on the fire to 
grill, “no, no, master Tom, there’s some for Jacob yet.” 

“ Well, mother, you make nets to some purpose, for you've 
always a fish when it’s wanted ” 

I despatched my breakfast, and as soon as all had been 
cleared away by his wife, old Tom, crossing his two timber legs, 
commenced business, for 1t appeared, what I was not aware of, 
that we had met on a sort of council of war 

“Jacob, sit down by me, old woman, bnng yourself to an 
anchor in the high chair, Tom, sit anywhere, so you sit still ”— 
“And leave my net alone Tom,” cried his mother, in parenthesis 
—‘' You see, Jacob, the whole long and short of it 1s this, I 
feel my toes more and more, und flannel’s no longer warm [I 
can’t tide tt any longer, and I think it high time to he up im 
ordinary and moor abrcast of the old woman Now, there’s 
fom, 1n the first place, what’s to do with he? I think that ll 
build him a wherry, and as I’m free of the nver, he can finish 
his apprenticeship with my name on the boat, but to build him 
a wherry would be rather a heavy pull for me” 

“If you mean to build it yourself, I think it will prove a 
heavy pull for me,” replied Tom 

“Silence, Tom, I built you, and God knows you’re hght 
enough.” 

* And Tom, leave my net alone,” cned hiss shes, 

“Father made me light fingered, mother ” 
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“ Ay, and light-hearted too, boy,” reyomed the dame, looking 
fondly at her son 

‘“* Well,” continued old Tom, “ supposing that Tom be pro» 
vided for in that way , then now I comes to myself I’ve an 
idea that I can doa good bit of work in patching up boats, 
for you see I always was a bit of a carpenter, and I know how 
the builders extortionate the poor watermen when there’s a 
trifle amiss Now, if they knew I could do it, they’d all come 
to me fast enough, but then there’s a puzzle, I’ve been think- 
ing this week how I can make them know it _—I can’t put out 
a board and say, Beazeley, Boat builder, because I’m no boat- 
builder, but still I want a sign ” 

“Lord, father, hav’n’t you got one already?” interrupted 
young Tom, “‘you’ve half a boat stuck up there, and that 
means that you're half a boat builder ” 

“Silence, Tom, with your fnppery, what do you think, 
Jacob ?” 

“Could you not say, ‘ Boats repaired here?’” 

“Yes, but that won’t exactly do, they lke to employa 
builder—and there’s the puzzle ” 

“Not half so puzzling as this net,” observed Tom, who had 
taken up the needle, unobserved by his mother, and begun to 
work , “I’ve made only ten stitches, and six of them are long 
ones ” 

* Tom, Tom, you good-for nothing—why don’t you let my 
net alone?” cred Mrs Beazeley , “ now ’twill take me as much 
time to undo ten stitches as to have made fifty ” 

“ All nght, mother ” 

“No, Tom, alls wrong , look at these meshes? ® 

“ Well, then, all’s fair, mother ” 

** No, all’s foul, boy , look how it’s tangled ” 

“Still, I say, all’s fair, mother, for it 1s but fair to give the 
fish one or two chances to get away, and that’s just what I’ve 
done , and now, father, I'll settle your affair to your own 
satisfaction, as I have mothers ” 

“That will be queer satisfaction, Tom, I guess, but let’s hear 
what you have to say” 

“ Why, then, father, 1t seems, that you're no boat-builder, 
but you want people to fancy that you are—a’n’t that the 
question ?” 

‘Why, tis something hike it, Tom, but I do nobody no harm,” 
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“Certainly not , it’s only the boats which will suffer Now, 

t a large board, with ‘ Boats du:/t ¢o order, and boats repaired, 

y Tom Beazeley’ You know if any man 1s fool enough to 

order a boat, that’s his concern, you didn’t say youre a boat- 
builder, although you have no objection to try your hand ” 

“What do you say, Jacob?” said old Tom, appealing to 


me 

“J think that Tom has given very good advice, and 1 would 
follow it” 

“Ah ! Tom has a head,” said Mrs Beazeley, fondly ‘Tom, 
let go my net agun, will you? What a boy you are! Now touch 
It again if you dare,’ 2nd Mrs Beazeley took up a little poker 
from the fire place and shook it at him 

‘‘Tom has a head, indeed,” said young Tom, “butas he has 
no wish to have it broken, Jacob, lend me your wherry for half 
an hour, and I’ll be off” 

I assented, and Tom, first tossing the cat upon his mother’s 
back, made his escape, crying, 


** Lord, Molly, what a fish,” 


as the animal fixed in its claws to save herself from falling, 
making Mrs Beazeley roar out and vow vengeance, while old 
Tom and I could not refrain from laughter 

After Tom’s departure, the conversation was renewed, and 
everything was finally arranged between old Tom and his 
wife, except the building of the wherry, at which the old 
woman shook her head Ihe debate would be too long, 
and not sufficiently intcresting to detail , one part, however, I 
must make the reader acquainted with After entering into all 
the arrangements of the house, Mrs Beazeley took me up- 
stairs to show me the rooms, which were very neat and clean 
I came down with her, and old Tom said, “Did the old woman 
show you the room with the white curtains, Jacob?” 

“Yes,” replied I, “ and a very nice one it is ” 

“Well, Jacob, there’s nothing sure in this world You're 
well off at present, and ‘leave well alone 1s a good motto, 
but recollect this, that room 1s for you when you want it, and 
everything else we can share with you It’s offered freely, and 
you will accept it the same Is it not, old lady?” 

“Yes, that it 1s, Jacob, but may you do better—if not, PU 
be your mother for want of a better” 
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I wa» moved with the kindness of the old couple, the more 
so as I did not know what I had done to deserve »* Old 
Tom gave me a hearty squeeze of the hand, and then ron 
tinued, “But about this wherry what do you say, old 
woman P” 

“ What will it cost? ” rephed she, gravely 

“Cost , let me see,—a good wherry with sculls and oars, 
will be « matter of thirty pounds ” 

The old woman screwed up her mouth, shook her head, and 
then walked away to prepare for dinner 

‘“T think she could muster the blunt, Jacob, but she don’t 
hke to part with it. Z2om must coax her I wish he hadn’t 
shied the cat at her He’s too full of fun” 

As old Beazeley finished, I perceived a wherry pulling in 
with some ladies I looked attentively, and recognized my 
own boat, and lom pulling Ina munute more they were at 
the Aard, and who, to my astonishment, were there seated, but 
Mrs Drummond and Sarah_ As Lom got out of the boat and 
held it steady against the Aard, he called to me, I could not 
do otherwise than go and ‘ssist them out, and once more did 
I touch the hands of those whom I never thought to meet 
again Mrs Drummond retained my hand a short time after 
she landed, saying, ‘‘ We are friends, Jacob, are we not?” 

“OQ, yes, madam,” replied I, much moved, in a faltering 
voice 

“‘T shall not ask that question,” said Sarah, gaily, “for we 
parted friends ” 

And as I recalled to mind her affectionate behaviour, I 
pressed her hand, and the tears glistened in my eyes as I looked 
into her sweet face As I afterwards discovered, this was an 
arranged plan with old and young Tom, to brng about a 
meeting without my knowledge Mrs Beazeley courtesied and 
stroked her apron—smiuled at the ladies, looked very ca/ tish at 
Tom, showed the ladies into the house, where old Tom assisted 
to do the honours after his own fashion, by asking Mrs Drum- 
mond if she would like ¢o whet her whistle after her full Mrs 
Drummond looked round to me for explanation, but young 
Tom thought proper to be interpreter ‘‘ Father wants to 
know, 1f you please, ma'am, whether, after your ju// in 
ae ry you wouldn’t like to have a pud/ at the brandy 

¢ 
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“No,” replied Mrs Drummond, smiling , “ but I should be 

oliged for a glass of water W1ll you get me one, Jacob? ” 

I hastened to comply, and Mrs Drummond entered into 
conversation with Mrs Beazeley Sarah looked at me, and 
went to the door, turning back as inviting me to follow’ I did 
80, and we soon found ourselves seated on the bench 1m the 
old boat. 

‘‘ Jacob,” said she, looking earnestly at me, “ you surely will 
be friends with my father ? ” 

I think I should have shaken my head, but she laid an 
emphasis on my, which the little gipsy knew would have its 
effect All my resolutions, all my pride, all my sense of injury 
vanished before the mild, beautiful eyes of Saith, and I replied 
hastily, “Yes, Miss Sarah, I can refuse you nothing ” 

“Why, Jzss, Jacob?” 

“Tam a waterman, and you are much above me ” 

“ That is your own fault, but say no more about it.” 

‘I must say something more, which 1s this donot attempt 
to make me leave my present employment, I am happy, be- 
rane I am independent, and that I will, if possible, be tor the 

ture ” 

‘¢ Any one can pull an oar, Jacob” 

“Very true, Miss Sarah, and is under no obligation to any 
one by so earning his livelihood He works for all, and 1s paid 
for all ” 

‘Will you come and see us, Jacob? Come to morrow— 
now do—promise me Will you refuse your old playmate, 
Jacob P” 

“IT wish you would not ask that ” 

“ How then can you say that you are friends with my father? 
I will not believe you unless you promise to come ” 

Sarah,” replied I, earnestly, ‘“‘I will come, and to prove 
to you that we are fnends, I will ask a favour of him ” 

“Oh, Jacob, this 1s kind, indeed,” cned Sarah, wi! her eyes 
swimmmg with tears “You have made me so—so very 
happy !” 

The meeting with Sarah humanized me, and every feeling of 
revenge was chased from my memory Mrs Drummond jomed 
us soon after, and proposed to return ‘“ And Jacob will pull 
us back,” cried Sarah. ‘“ Come, sir, look after your faze, in 
both senses. Since you will be a waterman, you shall work.” 

z 
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I laughed, and handed them to the boat Tom took the other 
oar, and we were soon at the steps close to Mr Drummond's 
house 

“Mamma, we ought to give these poor fellows something 
to drink , they've worked very hard,” said Sarah, mocking 
“Come up, my good men” LIhesitated “Nay, Jacob if to 
morrow, why not to day ? The sooner these things are over the 
better ” 

I felt the truth of this observation, and followed her Ina 
few minutes I was 1gun im that parlour in which I had been 
dismissed, and in which the affcctionate girl burst into tcars on 
my shoulder, as I hcld the hindle of the door I looked at it, 
and looked atSarah Mrs Drummond had gone out of the 
room to let Mr Drummond know that I hadcome “How 
kind you were, Sarah '” said I 

“Yes, but kind people are cross sometimes, and so am I1— 
and so was : 

Mr Drummond came 1n, and stopped her “ Jacob, I am 
glad to see you again in my house, I was deceived by appear- 
ances, and did you injustice” How true 1s the observation of 
the wise man, that a soft word turneth away wrath, that Mr 
Drummond should personally acknowledge that he was wrong 
to me—that he should confess it—every feeling of resentment 
was gone, and others crowded in their place J recollected 
how he had protected the orphan—how he had provided him 
with instruction—how he had made “zs house a home to me— 
how he had tried to bring me forward under his own protection 
I recollected— which, alas! I never should have forgotten— 
that he had treated me for years with kindness and affection, 
all of which had been obliterated from my memory by one 
single act of injustice I felt that I was a culpuit, and burst 
into tears , and Sarah, as before, cned in sympathy 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr Drummond,” said I, as soon as I 
could speak , “‘I have been very wiong in being so revengetul 
after so much kindness from you ” 

“We both have been wrong—but svy no more on the subject, 
Jacob, [ have an order to give, and then I will come up to 
you again,’ and Mr Drummond quitted the room 

“You dear, good boy,” said Sarah, coming up to me “ Now 
I really do love you ” 

What I might have replied was put a stop to by Mra 
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Drummond entering the room She made a few inquines 
about where I at present resided, and Sarah wis catcchising 
me rather inquisitively about Mary Stapleton, when Mr Drum- 
mond re entered the room, ana shook me by the hand with 
a warmth which made me more ashamed of my conduct to 
wards him The conversation became general, but stl rather 
embarrassed, when Sarah whispcred to me,—‘“ What 1s the 
favour you would ask of my fither? ’ I had forgotten it at the 
moment, but I immcdittely told him that I would be obliged if 
he would allow me to have a part of the money belonging to 
me which he held in lus possession 

“That I will, with pleasuic, ind without asking what you 
intend to do with it, Jicob How much do you require?” 

“ Thirty pounds, if there 1s so much ” 

Mr Drummond went down, and in a few minutes returned 
with the sum, in notcsand guineas__I thanked him, and shortly 
afterwards took my leave 

“ Did not young Beazeley tell you I had something for you, 
Jacob ? ” said Sarah as I wished her good bye” 

“Ves what is it ?” 

“You must come and see,” replied Sarah, laughing Thus 
was a finale to all my revenge brought about by a litle girl of 
fifteen yeais old, with large dark eyes 

Tom had taken his gliss of grog below, and was waiting for 
me at the steps We shoved off, and returned to his tather ¢ 
house, where dinner was just ready Afier dinner old Tom 
recommenccd the argument ‘* he only hitch,” says he, “1s 
about the wherry What do you say, old woman?” The old 
woman shook her head 

“ As that is the only hitch,” said I, “I can remove it, for 
here is the money for the wherry, which I make a present to 
Tom,” and I put the money into young ‘Iom’s hand ‘Tom 
counted it out before his father and mother, much to their 
estonishment 

“You are a good fellow, Jacob,” said Tom, * but I say, do 
you recollect Wimbledon Common?” 

What then?” replied I 

“Only Jerry Abcrshaw, that’s all” 

“Do not be afraid, Tom, 1t 1s honestly mine * 

“ But how did you get it, Jacob,” said old Tom 

It may appear strange, but, umpelled by a wish to serve my 
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friends, I had asked for the money which I knew belonged to 
me, but never thought of the manner in which it had been 
obtained. The question of old Tom recalled everything to 
my memory, and I shuddered when I recollected the circum. 
stances attending it I was confused and did not like to 1.ply 
“ Be satisfied, the money 1s mine,” rephed [ 

“Yes, Jacob, but how?” replied Mrs Beazeley, “surely 
you ought to be able to tell how you got so large a sum” 

‘“‘ Jacob has some reason for not telling, missus, depend upon 
tt, mayhap Mr Turnbull, or whoever gave it to him, told him 
to hold his tongue” But this answer would not satisfy Mrs 
Beazeley, who declared she would not allow a farthing to be 
taken, unless she knew how it was obtained 

“Tom, give back the money directly,” said she, looking at 
me suspiciously 

Tom laid it on the table before me, without saying a word. 
“Take it, Tom,” said I, colourmg up “JI had it from my 
mother ” 

“From your mother, Jacob!” said old Tom “Nay, that 
could not well be, 1f my memory sarves me nght Still at 
may be” 

“‘Deary me, I don’t hike this at all,” cried Mrs Beazeley, 
getting up, and wiping her apron with aguick motion “O, 
Jacob, that must be—not the truth ” 

I coloured up to the tips of my ears, at being suspected of 
falsehood. I looked round, and saw that even Tom and his 
father had a melancholy doubt in their countenances , and 
certainly my confused appearance would have caused suspicion 
in anybody “TI little thought,” said I, at last, “when I hoped 
to have so much pleasurein giving, and to find that I had made 
you happy 1n receiving the money, that it would have proved a 
source of so much annoyance I perceive that I am suspected 
of having obtained it improperly, and of not having told the 
truth That Mrs Beazeley may think so, who does not know 
me, 1s not to be wondered at, but that you,” continued I, 
turning to old Tom, “or you,” looking at his son, “ should 
suspect me, 1s very mortifying , and I did not expect it I tell 
you that the money 1s mine, honestly mine, and obtained frorm 
my mother Task you, do you believe me?” 

“TI, for one, do believe you, Jacob,” said young Tom 
striking his fist on the table. “TI can’t understand it, but J 
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know you never told a he, or did a dishonourable act since I’ve 
known you” 

“Thank you, Tom,” said I, taking his proffered hand 

“And I would swear the same, Jacob,” said old Tom, 
“although I have been longer in the world than my boy fas, 
and have, therefore, seen more , and sorry amI to say, many a 
good man turned bad, from temptation being too great, but 
ahen I looked in your face, and saw the blood up to your 
forehead, I did feel a little suspicious, I must own, but I Lug 
your pardon, Jacob, no one can look ‘n your face now, and 
not see that you are innocent I believe all you say, 1n spite 
of the old woman and—the devil to boot—and there’s my 
hand upon it” 

‘““Why not tell—why not tell?” muttered Mrs Beazeley, 
shaking her head, and working at her net faster than ever 

But I had resolved to tell, and did so, narrating distinctly 
the circumstances by which the money had been obtained I 
did it, however, with feelings of mortification which [ cannot 
express I felt humiliation—I felt that, for my own wants, that 
money I never could touch Still my explanation had the 
effect of removing the doubts even of Mrs Beazeley, and 
harmony was restored The money was accepted by the 
old couple, and promised to be applied for the purpose 
intended 

“As for me, Jacob,” said Tom, “ when I say I thank you, 
you know I mean it Had I had the money, and you had 
wanted it, you will believe me when I say that I would have 
given it to you ” 

“ That I’m sure of, Tom ” 

“Stull, Jacob, it 1s a great deal of money, and I shall 
he by my earnings as fast as I can, that you may have it 
in case you want it, but it will take many a heavy pull and 
many a shrrt wet with labour, before I can make upa sum like 
that” 

I did not stay much longer after this Itle fracas, I was 
hurt—my pride was wounded by suspicion, and fortunate it 
was that the occurrence had not taken place previous to my 
meet ng with Mrs Drummond and Sarah, otherwise no recon 
ciliation would have taken place m that quarter How much 
are we the sport of circumstances, and how insens’bly they 
mark out our career in this world! With the best intentions 
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we go wrong, instigated by unworthy motives, we fall upon 
our feet, and the chapter of accidents has more power over the 
best regulated mind than all the chapters in the Buble. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


How Iwas revenged upon my enemres—We try the bars of music but find 
that we are bavred out—Bang no g0, we go back, 


% SHOOK hands with Tom, who perceiving that I was vexed, 
had accompanied me down to the boat, with his usual sym- 
pathy, and had offcercd to pull with me to Fulham, and walk 
back, which offer I declined, 1s I wished to bealone It was 
a fine moonlight night, and the broad hght and shadow, with 
the stillness of all around, were pecuharly adapted to my 
feelings I continued my way up the river, revolving in my 
mind the scenes of the day the reconcthation with one whom 
I never intended to have spoken to again, the little quarrel 
with those whom I never expected to have been at variance 
with, and that at the time when I was only exerting myself to 
seive them and then I thought of Sarah, as an oasis of real 
happiness in this contemplated desert, and dwelt upon the 
thought of her as the most pleasant and calming to my still 
agitated mind Thus did I ruminate till I had passed Putney 
Bridge, forgetting that I was close to my landing place, and 
continuing, in my reverie, to pull up the nver, when my cogita 
tions were disturbed by a noise of men laughing and talking, 
apparently in a state of intoxication They were im a four- 
oared wherry, coming down the niver, after a party of plea- 
sure, as it is termed, generally one ending in intoxication I 
listened. 

“JT tell you I can spin an oar with any man in the king’s 
service,” said the man inthe bow “ Now look” 

He threw his oar out of the rollocks, spun 1t in the air, but 
unfortunately did not catch it when 1t fell, and consequently it 
went through the bottom, starting two of the planks of the 
fragile built boat, which immediately filled with water 

“ Hilloa! waterman !” cried another, perceiving me, “quick, 
or we shall sink” But the boat was nearly up to the thwarts 
m water before I could reach her, and just as I was nearly 
alongside, she filled and turned over, 
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“Help, waterman , help me first, I’m senior clerk,” cred a 
voice which I well knew I put out my oar to him as he 
struggled in the water, and soon had him clinging to the 
wherry I then tried to catch hold of the man who had sunk 
the boat by his attempt to toss the oar, but he very quietlv 
said, “‘No, d—n it, there’s too many, we shall swamp the 
wherry , I'll swim on shore,”—and suiting the action to the 
word, he made for the shore with perfect self possession, swim 
ming in his clothes with great ease and dexterity 

I picked up two more, and thought that all were saved, when 
turning round and looking towards the bridge, I saw resplen 
dant in the bright beams of the moon, and “ round as its orb,” 
the well remembered face of the stupid young clcrk who had 
been so inimical to me, struggling with all his might I 

ulled to him, and putting out my oar over the bow, he seized 
it after rising from his first sink, and was, with the other three, 
soon clinging to the side of the wherry 

“Pull me in—pull me in, waterman !” cried the head cleik, 
whose voice I had recognized 

“No, you will swamp the boat ” 

cae but pull me in, 1f not the others’ I’m the senior 
clerk ” 

“‘Can’t help that, you must hold on,” replied I, “while I 
pull you on shore , we shallsoon bethere” I must say that I 
felt a pleasure in allowing him thus to hing in the water I 
might have taken them all in certainly, although at some risk, 
from their want of presence of mind and hurry, arising from 
the feeling of self preservation, but I desued them to hold on, 
and pulled for the landing place, which we soon gained ‘The 
person who had preferred swimming had avived before us, 
and was waiting on the beach 

“ Have you got them all, witerman?” said he 

“Yes, sir, I believe so, I have four” 

“The tally 1s right,” replicd he, “and four greater galloots 
were never pickerl up, but nevcr mid tha It was my non- 
sense that nearly drowned them, and, therefore, I’m very glad 
you’ve managed so well My jacket went down im the boat, 
and I must reward you another time ” 

“Thank you sir, no occasion for that, it’s not a regula 


”? 


“ Nevertheless, give us your narne ” 
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“Oh, you may ask Mr Hodgson, the senior clerk, or that 
full inoon faced fellow—they know my name” 

“Waterman, what do you mean?” repled Mr Hodgson, 
shivering with cold 

“ Very impudent fellow,” said the junior, of the round face 

“Tf they know your name, they won’t tell it,” replied the 
wher “Now, Ill frst tell you mine, which is Lieutenant 
Wilson, of the navy , and now Ict’s have yours, that I may ash 
for it , and tell me whit stairs you ply from.” 

‘My name 1s Jacob Faithful, sir,” replied I, ‘“‘ and you may 
ask your friends whether they know it or not when their teeth 
don’t chatter quite so much ” 

At the moment of my name the senior and junior clerk 
walked off, and the heutenant, tellmg me that I should hear 
from him again, was about to leave ‘If you mean to give me 
money, su, I tell youcandidly I shall not take it I hate these 
two men for the injuries they have heaped on me, but I don’t 
know how it is, I feel a degree of pleasure in having saved 
them, that I wish for no better revenge So farewell, sir” 

“Spoken as you ought, my lad—that’s glorious revenge. 
Well, then, I will not come, but if ever we meet again, I shal! 
never forget this night and Jacob Faithful” He held out his 
hand, shook mine warmly, and walked away 

When they were gone, I remained foi some little time quite 
stupified at the events of the day The reconciliation—the 
quarrel—the revenge I was still in thought when I heard the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs his recalled me, and I was hauling 
up my boat, intending to go home to Stapleton’s , but with no 
great eagerness I felt a sort of dishke to Mary Stapleton, 
which I could not account for , but the fact was, I had been in 
company with Sarah Drummond The horse stopped at the 
foot of the bridge , and the nder giving it to his servant, who 
was mounted on another, to hold, came down to where I was 
hauling up my boat ‘ My lad, is it too late for you to launch 
your boat? I will pay you well” 

‘“Where do you wish to go to, sr? It 1s now past ten 
o'clock ” 

‘“‘T know it 1s, and I hardly expected to find a waterman 
here but I took the chance Will you take me about two 
mules .p the river?” 

I looked at the person who addressed me, and was delighted 
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to recognize in him the young man who had hired Mr Tuinbull 
and me to take him to the garden, and who had been captured 
when he escaped with the tin box, but I did not make myself 
known “Well, sir, 1f you wish it, I’ve no objection,” replied 
I, putting my shoulder to the bow of my wherry, and launching 
ther again into the water At all events, this has been a day 
of adventure, taought I, as I threw my >culls again .nto the 
water, and commenced pulling up the stream I was some 
little while in meditation whether I should make myself known 
to the young man, but I decided that I would not. Let me 
see, thought I, what sort of a person this is—whether he 1s as 
deserving as the young lady appearcd to consider ‘“ Which 
side, sir?’ inquired I 
‘“‘ The left,” was the reply 
I knew that well enough, and I pulled im silence until nearly 
up to the wall of the garden which ran down to the bank of 
the nver ‘Now pull into that wall, and make no noise,” 
was the injunction, which I obeyed, securing the boat to the 
very part where the coping bricks had been displaced He 
stood up, and whistled the two bars of the tune as before, 
waited five minutes, repeated it, and watched the windows of 
the house, but there was no reply, or signs of anybody being 
up or stirring “It 1s too late, she 1s gone to rest” 
“I thought there was a lady in the case, sir,” observed I 
“STf you wish to communicate with her, I think I could manage 
” 


“Could you?” rephed he “Stop a moment, I'll speak to 
you by and-by” He whistled the tune once more, and, after 
waiting another ten minutes, dropped himself down on the 
stern sheets, and told me to pull back again After a minute’s 
silence he said to me, “‘ You think you could communicate 
with her, you say Pray, how do you propose?” 

“If you will write a letter, sir, I’ll try to let 1t come to her 
hand ” 

“ How?” 

“That, sir, you must leave me to find out, and trust to 
opportunity, but you must tell me what sort of person she 1s, 
that 1 may not give it to another, and also, who there 1s in the 
house that I must be careful does not see me ” 

“Very true,” replied he “I can only say, that uf you do 
succeed, I will reward you handsomely, but she 1s so strictly 
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watched that I am afraid it will be impossible However a 
despairing, like a drowning man, will catch at a straw, and J] 
will ses whether you will be able to assist me” 

He then informed me that there was no one tn the house 
except her uncle and his servants, all of whom were spies upon 
her, that my only chance was watching if she were permitted 
to walk in the garden alone, which might be the case, and 
perhaps, by concealing myself from eight o’clock in the morning 
till the evening undci the parapet wall, I might find an oppor 
tunity He directed me to be at the foot of the bridge next 
morning at seven o’clock, when he would come with a letter 
written for me to deliver, 1f possible We had then arnved at 
Fulham He landed, and, putting a guinea in my hand, 
mounted his horse, which his servant walked up and down, 
waiting for him, and rode off I hauled up my boat and went 
home, tired with the manifold events of the day Mary 
Stapleton, who had sat up for me, was very inquisitive to know 
what had occasioned my coming home so late, but I evaded 
her questions, and she left me in anything but good humour, 
but about that I never felt so indifferent 

The next morning the servant made his appearance with the 
letter, telling me that he had orders to wit till the evening, 
and I pulled up the nver I placed it under the loose brick, 
as agreed upon with the young lady, and then shoved off to 
the other side of the river, where I had a full view of the 
garden, and could notice all that passed In half an hour the 
young lady came out, accompanied by another female, and 
sauntered up and down the gravel walk After a whilc she 
stopped, and looked on the river, her companion continuing 
her promenade As if without hoping to find anything there, 
she moved the brick aside with her foot, perceiving the letter, 
she snatched it up eagerly, and concealed it in her dress, and 
then cast her eyes on the river It was calm, and I whistled 
the bar of music, She heard it, and, turning away, hastencd 
into the house In about half an hour she returned, and, 
watching her opportunity, stooped down to the brick. I waited 
a few minutes, when both she and her companion went into 
the house I then pulled in under the wall, lifted up the bnck, 
took the letter, and hastened back to Fulham , when I delivered 
the letter to the servant, who rode off with it as fast as he could, 
and T returned home quite pleased at the successful issue of 
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my attempt, and not a little curious to learn the real facts of 
this extraordinary affair 


CHAPTER XXXV 


The Domne reads mea sermon out of the cargest book I ever fal in with, 
covering nearly two acies of ground— The payes rot very easy to turn over 
but the type very convenient to read without spectacles—He leaves off 
unthout shutting hes bvok, as parsons usually do at the end of ther 
sermons 


THF next day being Sunday, as usual I went tosee the Domine 
and Mr Turnbull I arnvcd at the school just as all the boys 
were filing off, two and two, for church, the advance led by the 
usher, and the rear brought up by the Domine 1n persor , and 
I accompanied them The Domine appeared melancholy ind 
out of spir.its—hardly exchanging a word with me durin; our 
walk When the service was over, he ordered the usher to 
take the boys home, and remained with me in the churchyzird, 
surveying the tombstones, and occasionally muttering to him 
self At last the congregation dispersed, and we were alone 

‘Little did I think, Jacob,” said he, at last, “that when I 
bestowed such care upon thee mm thy childhood I should be 
rewarded as I have been! Little did I ‘think that it would 
be to the boy who was left destitute that I should pour out my 
soul when afflicted, and find in him that symprthy which I have 
long lost, by the removal of those who were once my fnends! 
Yes, Jacob, those who were known to me in my youth—those 
few mn whom I confided and leant upon—are now lying here 
m crumbling dust, and the generation hath passed away, and 
I now rest upon thee, my son, whom I have directed in the 
night path, and who hist, by the blessing of God, continued to 
walk straight init Venly, thou art a solace to me, Jacob, and 
though young in years, I feel that in thee I have received a 
friend, and one that I may confide in Bless thee, Jacob! 
bless thee, my boy! and before I am Jaid with those who have 
gone before me, may J see thee prosperous and happy! Then 
I wil sing the Vune dimitirs, then will I say, ‘Now, Lord, let 
‘hy servant depart in peace ’” 

“J am happy, sir,” replied I, “to hear you say that I am af 
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any comfort to you, for I feel truly grateful for all your kindness 
to me, but I wish that you did not require comfort.” 

‘¢ Jacob, in what part of a man’s life does he not require 
comfort and consolation , yea, even from the time when, as a 
child, he buries his weeping face in his mother’s lap till the 
hour that summons him to his account? Not that I consider 
this world to be,as m ny have described it, a ‘vale of tears’ 
No, Jacob, 1t 1s a beautiful world, a glorious world, and would 
be a happy world, if we would only restrain those senses and 
those passions with which we have been endowed, that we mey 
fully enjoy the beauty, the variety, the ineahaustible bounty of 
a gricious Heaven All was made for enjoyment and for 
happiness , but it 1s we ourselves who, by excess, defilr that 
which otherwise were pure Thus, the fainting traveller may 
drink wholesome and refreshing draughts from the bounteous, 
overflowing spring, but should he rush heedlessly into it, he 
muddies the source, and the waters are those of bitterness 
Thus, Jacob, was wine given to cheer the heart of man, yet, 
didst not thou v tness me, thy preceptor, debased by intem- 
perance? Thus, Jacob, were the affections implanted in us 
as a source of sweetest happiness, such as those which now 
yearn in my breast towards thee , yet hast thou seen me, thy 
preceptor, by yielding to the infatuation and imbecility of 
threescore years, doat, in my folly, upon a maiden, and turn 
the sweet affections into a source of misery and anguish” 
I answered not, for the words of he Domine made a strong 
impression upon me, and I was veighing them in my mind 
“Jacob,” continued the Domine after a pause, “next to the 
book of life, there 1s no subjcct of contemplation more 
salutary than the book of death, of which each stone now 
around us may be considered as a page, and each page 
contains a lesson cad that which 1s now before us It 
would appear hard that an only child should have been torn 
away from its doting parents, who have thus imperfectly 
expressed their anguish on the tomb, 1t would appear hard 
that their delight, their solace, the object of their daily care, 
of their waking thoughts, of their last imperfect recollections 
as they sank into sleep, of their only dreams, shou'd thus 
have been taken from them, yet did I know them, and 
Heaven was just and merciful The child had weaned them 
from their God, they lived but m him, they were without 
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God in the world. The child alone had ther affections, and 
they had been lost, had not He in His mercy removed it 
Come this way, Jacob” I followed the Domine till he stood 
before another tombstone in a corner of the churchyird 
“This stone, Jacob, marks the spot where lie the remains of 
one who was my earliest and dearest friend—for in my youth 
] had friends, because I had anticipations, and little thought 
that 1t would have pleased God that I should do my duty in 
that station to which J have been called He had one fault, 
which proved a source of misery through life, and was the 
cause of an untimely death He was of a revengeful disposi 
tion He never forgave an injury, forgetting, poor, sinful 
mortal, for how much he had need to be forgiven He 
quarrelled with his relations, he was shot in a duel with his 
friend! I mention this, Jacob, as a lesson to thee, not that I 
feel myself worthy to be thy preceptor, for I am humbled, but 
out of kindness and love towirds thee, that I might persuade 
thee to correct that fault in thy disposition ” 

“I have already made friends with Mr Drummond sir,” 
answered I, “but still your admonition shall not be thrown 
away ” 

“Hast thou, JacobP then 1s my mind much relieved I 
trust thou wilt no longer stand in thine own light, but accept 
the offers which, in the fulness of his heart to make redress, 
he may make unto thce” 

** Nay, sir, I cannot promise that I wish to be independent 
and earn my own livelihood ” 

“Then hear me, Jacob, for the spint of prophecy 1s on me, 
the time will come whin thou shalt bitterly repent Thou 
hast received an education by my unworthy endeavours, and 
hast been blessed by Providence with talenis tar above the 
situition in life to which thou wouldst so tenaciously adhere, 
the tme will come when thou wilt repent, yea bitterly repent. 
Look at that marble monument with the arms so lavishly 
emblazoned upon it That, Jicob, 1s the tomb o1 a proud 
man, whose career 1s well known to me_—_— [Se was in straitened 
circumstances, yet of gentle race—but, like the steward in the 
Scripture ‘work he could not, to beg he was ashamed’ He 
might have prospered in the world, but his pride forbade him, 
He mght have made friends, but his pride forbade hm. He 
might have wedded humself to wealth and beauty, but there 
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was no escutcheon, and his pnde forbade him He did 
marry, and entail upon his children poverty He died, and 
the little he possessed was taken from his children’s necessities 
to build this record to his dust. Do not suppose that I would 
check that honest pride, which will prove a safeguard from 
unworthy actions I only wish to check that undue pride 
which will mar thy future prospects Jacob, that which thou 
termest zzdependence 1s naught but pride ” 

I could not acknowledge that I agreed with the Domine, 
although something in my breast told me that he was not 
wrong J made no answer ‘Lhe Domine continued to 
muse—at last he again spoke 

“Yes, it is a beautiful world, for the Spirit of God 1s on it. 
At the separation of chaos it cime over the water, and hath 
since remained with us, everywhere, but invisible We see 
his hand in the variety and the beauty of creation, but his 
Spirit we see not, yet do we feel 1t in the still small voice of 
conscience, which would lead us into the right path. Now, 
Jacob, we must return, for I have the catechism and collects 
to attend to” 

I took leave of the Domine, and went to Mr Turnbull’s, 
to whom I gave an account of what had passed since I last 
saw him He was much pleased with my reconciliation with 
the Drummonds, and interested about the young lady to whom 
appertained the tin box in his possession “I presume, Jacob, 
we shall now have that mystery cleared up ” 

‘“*T have not told the gentleman that we have possession of 
the box,” replied I 

“No, but you told the young lady, you silly fellow, and 
do you think she will Keep it a secret from him?” 

“ Very true, I had forgotten that ” 

“Jacob, I wish you to go to Mr Drummond's and see his 
family again, you ought to do so” I hesitated. “Nay, I 
shall give you a fair opportunity without wounding that pride 
of yours, sir,” replied Mr Turnbull, ‘I owe him some money 
. some wine he purchased for me, and I shall send the cheque 

y you” 

To this I assented, as I was not sorry of an opportunity of 
seeing Sarah JI dined with Mr Turnbull, who was alone, his 
wife being on a visit to a relation m the country He 
Offered me his advice as to giving up the profession of a 
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waterman , but if I did not hear him with so much impatience 
as before, nor use so many arguments against it, I did not 
accede to his wishes, and the subject was dropped Mr 
Turnbull was satisfied that my resistance was weakened, and 
hoped in time to have the effect which he desired When I 
went home, Mary told me that Tom Beazeley had been there, 
that his wherry was building, that his father hid given up the 
lighter, and was now on shore very L isy in getting up his 
board to attract customers, and obtain work in his new 
occupation 

I had not launched my wherry the next morning, when 
down came the young gentleman to whom I had despatched 
the letter “ Faithful,” said he, “come to the tavern with 
me, I must have some conversation with you” I followed 
him, and as soon as we were 1n a room, he said, “ First let 
me pay my debt, for 1 owe you much,” and he laid five 
guineas on the table “TI find fiom Cecilia that you have 
possession of the tin case of deeds which has been so eagerly 
sought after by both parties Why did you not say so? And 
why did you not tell me that 1t was you whom I hired on the 
night when I was so unfortunate?” 

“T considered the secret as belonging to the young lady, 
and having told her, I left 1t to her discretion to make you 
acquainted or not, as she pleased ” 

“It was thoughtful and prudent of you, at all events, 
although there was no occasion for it Nevertheless I am 

leased that you did so, as it proves you to be trustworthy 

ow, tell me, who is the gentleman who was with you in the 
boat, and who has charge of the box? Observe Faithful, I 
do not intend to demand it ‘I shall tell him the facts of the 
case 1n your presence, and then leave him to decide whether 
he will surrender up the papers to the other party, or to me. 
Can you take me there now?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied I, “I can, uf you please, 1 will pull you 
up in half an hour The house 1s at the nver’s side” 

‘The young gentleman leaped into my wherry, and we were, 
in less than the time I had mentioned, in the parlour of Mr 
Turnbull. I will not repeat the conversation m detail, but 
give the outline of the young man’s story 


CHAPTER XXXViu. 


A lone wry, which ends m the opening of the tin ox, which proves 
eoutare deeds much more sattsfactory to Mr Wharnch fe than the deeds of 


hes uncle—Bigin to feel the blessings of independence, and suspect that I 
have acted like a fool—Ayter two years’ consickration, I become quite sure 
of 1t, and, as Tom says, ‘‘ No mistake” 


“THE gentleman who prevented my taking off the young 
lady is uncle to both of us We are, therefore, first cousins. 
Our family name 1s Wharncliffe My father was a major in 
the army He died when I was young, and my mother 1s still 
alive, and 1s sister to Lady Auburn The father and mother 
of Cecilia are both dead He went out to India to join his 
brother, another uncle, of whom I shall speak directly He 
has now been dead three years, and out of the four brothers 
there 1s only one left, my uncle, with whom Cecilia 1s living, 
and whose Christian name is Henry He was a lawyer by 
profession, but he purchased a patent place, which he stl 
enjoys My father, whose name was William, died in very 
moderate circumstances , but still he left enough for my mother 
to live upon, and to educate me properly I was brought up 
to the law under my uncle Henry, with whom, for some years, 
I resided Cecilia’s father, whose name was Fdward, left 
nothing , he had ruined himself in England, and had gone out 
to India at the request of my uncle there, whose name was 
James, and who had amassed a large fortune Soon after the 
death of Cecilias father, my uncle James came home on 
furlough, for he held a very high and lucrative situation under 
the Company A bachelor from choice, he was still fond of 
young people, and having but one nephew and one niece to 
leave his money to, as soon as he arrived with Cecilia, whom 
he brought with him, he was most anxious to see me He 
therefore took up his quarters with my uncle Henry, and re- 
ma aed with him during his sojourn in England, but my uncle 
James was of a very cold and capncious temper He liked 
me best because I was a boy, and one day declared I should 
be his herr The next day he would alter his intention, and 
declare that Cecilia, of whom he was very tond, should inherit 
everything If we affronted him, for at the age of sixteen as a 
boy, and fourteen as a girl, worldly prospects were hittle re- 
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garded, he would then declare that we should not be a shilling 
the better for his money With him, money was everything 
it was his daily theme of conversation, his only passion, and 
he valued and respected people in proportion to what they 
were supposed to possess With these feelings he demanded 
for himself the greatest deference from Cecilia and me, as his 
expectaut heirs This he did not receive, but on the whole 
he was pleascd with us, and after remaiming three years in 
England, he returned to the I ist Indics I had heard him 
mention to my uncle Henry his intention of making his will 
and leaving it with him before he sailed, but I was not certain 
whether 1t had been done or not At all events, my uncle 
Henry took care that I should not be in the way, for at that 
time my uncle carried on his profession as a lawyer, and I was 
working in his office It was not until after my uncle James 
returned to India that he ,1ve up business, and purchased the 
patent place which I mentioned Cecilia was left “ith my 
uncle Henry, and as we lived in the same house, our affections, 
as we grew up, ripened into love We often used to laugh at 
the threats of my uncle James, and agreed that whoever might 
be the fortunate one to whom he left his property, we would 
go halves, and share it equally 

“In the mean time I still followed up my profession in 
another house, in which [I at present am a partner Four 
years after the return of my uncle James to India, news came 
home of his dcath, but it was also stated that no will could 
be found, and it was supposed that he died intestate Of 
course, my uncle Henry succeeded as heir at law to the whole 
property, and thus were the expectations and hopes of Cecilit 
anl of myself dashed to the ground But this was not the 
wurst of it my uncle, who had witnessed our feelings fo: each 
other, and had made no comment, as soon as he was m 
possession of the property, intimated to Cecilia that she should 
be his heiress, provided that she married according to his 
wishes , and pointed out to her that a fortune such as she 
might expect would warrant the alliance of the first noblem1n 
m the kingdom, and he very plainly told me that he thought 
it advisable that I should find lodgings jor mys.lf, and not be 
any longer an inmate in the same house as was my cousin, 
as no good would result trom «w ‘Thus, sir, were we not 
only disappointed in our hopes, but thwarted im our affections, 
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which had for some time been exchanged Maddened ai 
this intimation, I quitted the house, and at the same 
time the idea of my uncle James having made a will stall 
pressed upon me, as I called to mind what I had heard him 
say to my uncle Henry previous to his sailing for India 

‘There was a box of deeds and papers, the very box now in 
your possession, which my uncle invariably kept m his bed 

room I felt convinced that the will, if not destroyed (and I 
did not beheve my uncle would dare to conmut an act of 
felony), was in that box Mad I remained in the house, I 
would have found some means to have open.d it, but this was 
no lon 1 possible I communicated my suspicions to Cecilia, 
and bc..¢d her to make the attempt, which would be moie 
easy, as my uncle would not suspect her of being bold enough 
to venture it, even if he had the suspicion Cecilia promiscd, 
and one day my uncle fortunately left his keys upon his dressing 

table when he came down to breakfast, and went out without 
missing them Cecilia discovered them, and opened the box, 
and amongst other parchments found a document labelled out 

side as the will of our uncle James, but women understand 
little about these things, and she was in such trepidation for 
fear that my uncle should return, that she could not ex unine 
very minutely As it was, my uncle did return for his kcys 
just as she had locked the box, ind pliced the keys upon the 
table He asked her what she was doing there, and she made 
some excuse He saw the keys on the table, and whether 
suspecting her, for she coloured up very much, or afraid that 
the attempt might be made at my suggestion, he removed the 
box and locked it up in a closet, the key of which, I believe, 
ire left with his banker in town When Cecilia wrote to me an 
account of what had passed, I desired her to find the means of 
opening the closet, that we might gain possession of the box, 
and this was easily effected, for the key of another closet fitted 
the lock exactly I then persuaded he: to put herself under 
my protection, with the determination that we would marry 
immediately, and we had so arranged, that the tin box was to 
have accompanied us, You are :wnire, sir, how unfortunately 
our plan turned out—at least, so far unfortunately, that I lost, 
as I tl ought, not only Cecaha but the tin box, containing, as I 
expect, the will of my uncle, ot which [ am more than ever 
convinced from the great anxiety shown by my uncle Henry to 
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recover it. Since the loss, he has been mm a state of agiration 
which has worn him to a shadow He feels that his only 
chance 1s that the waterman employed might have broken 
open the box, expecting to find money in it, and being disap 
pointed, have destroyed the papers to avoid detection If 
such nad been the case, and it might have been, had it not 
fillen mto such good hands, he then would have obtained his 
only wish, that of the destruction of the will, although not by 
his own hands Now, sir, I have given you a full and honest 
account of the affair, and ]cave you to decide how to act ” 

“If you leave me to decide, I shill do it very quickly,” 
rephed Mr Turnbull ‘A box his fallen into my hands, and 
I do not know who 1s the owner I shall open it, and take a 
list of the deeds 1t contains, and advertis¢ them in the Zzmes 
and other newspapers If your dead unclc’s will 1s in it, 1t will 
of course be advertised with the others, and after such publicity, 
your uncle Henry will not venture, I presume, to say a word, 
hut be too glad not to be exposed ” 

Mr [Turnbull ordered a locksmith to be summoned, and the 
tin box was opened = It contrined the document of the uncle’s 
purchase of the patent place in the courts, and some other 
papers, but it also contained the parchment so much looked 
after—the last will and testament of James Wharncliffe, Esq , 
dated two months previous to his quitting Lugland =‘ I think,” 
observed Mr Turnbull, “that in case of accident, it may be as 
well that this will should be read before witnesses You 
observe, it 1s witnessed by Henry Wharncliffe, with two others 
Let us take down their names ” 

The will was read by young Wharncliffe, at the request of 
My Turnbull Strange to say, the deceased bequeathed the 
whole of his property to his nephew, William Wharncliffe, and 
his niece, Cecilia, provided they married , if they did not they 
were left 20,o000/ each, and the remainder of the fortune to ga 
to the first male child born after the marriage of either niece or 
nephew To }.s brother, the sum of 10,o00/ was bequeathed, 
with a liberal arrangement, to be paid out of the estate, so long 
as his niece lived with him_ ‘The will was read, and returned 
to Mr Turnbull, who shook hands with Mr Wharncliffi, and 
concratulated him 

‘‘] am so much indebted to yuu, sir, that I can hardly 
express my gratitude, but I am still more indebted to this mn 
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telgent lad, Faithful You must no longer be a waterman, 
Faithful,” and Mr Wharnchiffe shook my hand I made no 
answer to the latter observation, for Mr Turnbull had fixed his 
eye upon me I merely said that I was very happy to have 
been of use to him 

“You may truly say, Mr Wharncliffe,” observed Mr Turn 
bull, “that your future prosperity will be through his means , 
and, as it appears by the will that you have 9,o00/ per annum 
safe in the Y ands, I think you ought to give a prize wherry, to 
be rowed for ever year ” 

“And I will take that,” replied I, “for a receipt in full for 
my share in the transaction ” 

“ And now,” said Mr Turnbull,1 terrupting Mr Wharncliffe, 
who was about to answer me, “it appears to me that 1t may be 
as well to avoid any exposure—the cise 1s too clear Call 
upon your uncle—state in whose hinds the documents are— 
tell him that he must submit to your terms, which are, that he 
proves the will, and permits the mariage to take place 1mme- 
diately, and that no more will be said on the subject He, as 
a lawyer, knows how severely and disgracefully he might be 
pumshed for what he has done, and will be too happy now to 
accede to your terms In the mean time I keep possession of 
the papers, for the will shall never leave my hands, until it 1s 
lodged in Doctors’ Commons ” 

Mr Wharnclilie could not but approve of this judicious 
arrangement, and we separated , and, not to interfere with my 
narrative, I may as well tell the reader at once, that Mr Wharn- 
cliffe’s uncle bowed to circumstances, pretended to rejoice at 
the discovery of the will, never mentioned the loss of his tin 
box, put the hand of Cecilia into that of Willam, and they 
were m ied one month after the meeting at Mr Turnbull’s, 
which I have now related 

The evenig was so far advanced before this council of war 
was over, that I was obliged to defer the delivery of the cheque 
to Mr Drummond until the next day I left about eleven 
o’clock, and arrived at noon, when I knocked at the door the 
servant did not know me 

“What did you want?” 

“T wanted to speak with Mrs or Miss Drummond, and my 
mame 1s Faithful.” 

He desired me to sit down mn the hall, while he went up, “And 
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wipe your shoes, my lad” I cannot say that I was pleased at 
this command, as I may call it, but he returned, desiring me to 
walk up, and I followed him 

I found Sarah alone in the drawing-room 

“Jacob, I’m so glad to see you, and I m sorry that yon were 
made to wait below, but if people who can be otherwise, 
w ll be watermen, it 1s not our fault The servants only judge 
by appearances ” 

I felt annoyed fur a moment, but it was soon over I sat 
down by Sarah, and talked with her for some time 

“The present 1 lad to make you was a purse of my own 
knitting, to put your—earnings in,” said she, laughing, and 
then she held up her finger in mockery, crying, ‘‘ Boat, sir, 
boat, sir Well, Jacob, there’s nothing like nndependence, after 
all, and you must not mind my laughing at you” 

“T do not heed it, Sarah,” replicd I, (but I did mind it very 
much ,) “there 1s no disgrace ” 

“None whatever, I grunt, but a want of ambition, which I 
cannot understand However, let us say no more avout it” 

Mrs Drummond came into the room, and greeted me kindly 
‘When can you come and dine with us, Jacob? Will you 
come on Wednesday?” 

‘Oh, mamma! he can’t come on Wednesday, we have com- 
pany on that day” 

“So we have, my dear, I had forgotten it, but on Thursday 
we are quite alone will you come on Thursday, Jacob?” 

I hesatated, for I felt that 1t was because I was a waterman 
that I was not admitted to the table where I had been accus 
tomed to dine at one time, whoever might be invited 

“Ves, Jacob,” said Sarah, coming to me, “it must be Thurs- 
day, and you must not deny us, for although we have greater 
people on Wednesday, the party that day will not be so agree 
able to me as your company on Thursday ” 

‘Lhe last compliment from Sarah decided me, and I accepted 
the invitation Mr Drummond came 1n, and I delivered to 
him Mr Turnbull’s cheque He was very kind, but said little 
further than that he was glad that I had promised to dine with 
then on Thursday The footman came in and announced the 
carriage at the door, and this was a signal for me to take my 
leave Sarah, as she shook hands with me, laughing, asserted 
that it was not considerate in them to detain me any longer, 
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as I must have lost half a dozen good fares already, “So go 
down to your boat, pull off your jacket, and make up for lost 
time,” continued she, “one of these days, mamma and I] 
mtend to go on the water, just to patronize you” I laughed, 
and went away, but I was cruelly mortified I could not be 
equal to them, because I was a waterman ‘The sarcasm of 
Sarah was not lost upon me, still there was so much kindness 
mixed with it that I could not be angry with her On the 
Thursday I went there, as agreed, they were quite alone, 
friendly and attentive, but still there was a degree of con- 
straint which communicated itself to me After dinner, Mr 
Drummond said very little , there was no renewal of offers to 
take me into his employ, nor any inquiry as to how I got on 
in the profession which I had chosen On the whole, I found 
myself uncomfortable, and was glad to leave early, nor did I 
feel at all inclined to renew my visit. I ought to remark that 
Mr Drummond was now moving 1n a very different sphere 
hin when I first knew him He was consignee of several 
large establishments abroad, and was making a rapid fortune 
His establishment was als> on a very different scale, every de 
purtment being appoiicd with elegance and conducive to 
luxury As I pulled up the nver, something within my breast 
told me that the Domine’s prophecy would turn out correct, 
and that I should one day repent of my having refused the 
advances of Mr Drummond—nay, I did not exactly know 
whether I did not, even at that moment, very much doubt the 
wisdom of my asserting my independence 

And now, reader, that I may not surfeit you with an un- 
interesting detail, you must allow nearly two years to pass 
away before I recommence my narrative The events of that 
time I shall up in one or two pages The Domine continued 
the even tenor of his way—blew his nose and handled his 
rod with as much effect as ever I seldom passed a Sunday 
without paying him a visit, and benefiting by his counsel 
Mr Turnbull was always kind and considerate, but gradually 
dec lining in health, having never recovered from the effects of 
his submersion under the ice Of the Drummonds I saw but 
little, when we did meet, I was kindly received, but I never 
volunteered a call, and it was usually from a message though 
lom, that I went to pay my respects Sarah had grown a 
very beautiful girl, and the well known fact of Mr. Drum 
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mond’s wealth, and her being an only daughter, was an mtro 
duction to a circle much higher than they had been formerly 
accustomed to Every day, therefore, the disparity increased, 
and I felt less inclined to make my appearance at their house 

Stapletor, as usual, continued to smoke his pipe and descant 
upon Auvan natur Mary had grown into a splendid woman, 
but coquettish as ever Poor Tom Beazeley was fairly en- 
trapped by her charms, and was a constant attendant upon 
her, but she played him fast and loose—one time encouraging 
and smiling on him, at another rejecting and flouting him 
Still Tom persevered, for he was fascinated, and having re- 
turned me the money advanced for his wherry, he expended 
all his earnings on dressing himself smartly, and making pre- 
sents to her She had completely grown out of any control 
from me, and appeared to have « pleasure in doing every- 
thing she knew I disapproved, still, we were on fair fnendly 
terms as inmates of the same house 

Old Tom Beazeley’s board was up, and he had met with 
great success, and all day he might be seen hammering at the 
bottoms of boats of every description, and heaid, at the same 
time, lightening his labow: with his varicty of song I often 
called there on my way up and down the niver, and occa- 
sionally passed a few hours, listening to his yarns, which, hke 
his songs, appeared to be inexhrustible 

With respect to mysclf 1t would be more a narrative of 
feelings than of action My life glided on as did my wherry— 
silently and rapidly One day was but the forerunner of 
another, with shght variety of incident and customers My 
acquaintance, as the reader knows, were but few, and my 
visits occasional I again turned to my books during the long 
gummer evenings, in which Mary would walk out, accompanicd 
by Tom, and other admirers, Mr Turnbulls hvraty was it 
my service, and I profited much After 1 time, reading 
became almost a pission, ind I was seldom without a book in 
my hind But although I mmproved my mind, I did not 
render mysclf happier On the contrary, | felt more and more 
that I had committed an act of egrcgious folly in thus assciting 
my independence I felt that I was superior to my stition m 
life, and that I lived with those who were not comp inions— 
that I had thrown away, by foolish pride, those prospects of 
advancement which had offered themselves, and that I was 
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passing my youth unprofitably All this crowded upon me 
more and more every day, and I bitterly rerented, as the 
Domine told me that I should, my spint of independence— 
now that 1t was too late The offers of Mr Drummond were 
never renewed, and Mr Turnbull, who had formed the idea 
that I was still of the same opinion, and who, at the same 
time, in his afflicted state—for he was a martyr to the rheuma 
tism—naturally thought more of himself and less of others, 
never again proposed that I should quit my employment I 
was still too proud to mention my wishes, and thus did I con- 
tinue plying on the nver, apathetic almost as to gain, and only 
happy when, in the pages of history or among the flowers of 
poetry, I could dwell upon times that were past, or revel in 
imagination Thus did reading, like the snake which 1s said 
to contain in its body a remedy for the poison of its fangs, 
become, as it enlarged my mind, a source of discontent at my 
humble situation , but, at the sume time, the only solace in my 
unhappiness, by diverting my thoughts from the present Pass, 
then, nearly two years, reader, taking the above remarks as an 
ouuine, and filling up the picture from the colours of your 
imagination, with incidents of no peculiar value, and I again 
resume my narrative. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


A chapter of losses to all but the reader, though at first Tom works with his 
ust, and recewves the full value of his exertions—We make the very worst 
bargain we ever made tn our leves—We LOSE our fare, we LOSE our boat, 
and we LOSE our lberty—All loss and no profit—Fare very unfair— Two 
gunsas’ worth of argument, not worth twopence, except on the quarter 
deck of a man-of war 

 Jacos,” said Tom to me, pulling his wherry into the hard 

alongside of mine, in which I was sitting, with one of Mr 

Tumbull’s books in my hand, “Jacob, do you recollect that 

my time 1s up tomorrow? I shall have run off my seven 

years, and when the sun mses, I shall be free of the mver 

How much more have you to serve?” 

“About fifteen months, as near as I can recollect, Tom,— 
Boat, sur?” 
a oars, my iad, be smart, for I’m mahurry How's 
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“Down, sir, very soon, but it’s now slack water Tom, see 
if you can find Stapleton ” 

“Pooh ! never mind him, Jacob, I'll go with you. I say, 
Jones, tell old ‘Auman natur’ to look after my boat,” con 
tinued Tom, addressing a waterman of our acquaintance 

“J thought you had come up to see Aer,” said I to Tom, as 
we shoved off 

“See Aer at Jericho first,” rephed Tom, “she’s worse than 
a dog vane” 

“What, are you #wo again?” 

‘Two indeed—it’s all two—we are two fools She 1s too 
fanciful, I am too fond, she behaves too ill, and I put up with 
too much However, it’s all one” 

“T thought it was all #vo just now, Tom” 

“‘But two may be made one, Jacob, you know ” 

“Yes, by the parson, but you are no parson” 

** Anyhow, I am something like one just now, rephed Tom, 
who was pulling the foremost oar, for you are a good clerk, 
and I am sitting behind you’ 

‘“‘That’s not so bad,” observed the gentleman in the stern 
sheets, whom we had forgotten in the colloquy 

“‘ A waterman would make but 4 bad parson, sir,” replied Tom. 

“Why so?” 

“He’s not likely to practise as he preaches.” 

“ Again, why so?” 

“ Because all his life he looks one way and pulls another *® 

“Very good—very good, indeed ” 

“Nay, sir, good 1n practice, but still not good ## deed—there's 
@ puzzle” 

“A puzzle, indeed, to find such a regular chain of repartee 
in a wherry ” 

“Well, sir, if I’m a regular chain to-day, I shall be hke an 
regular watch to morrow ” 

““Why so, my lad?” 

*‘ Because I shall be out of my teme” ‘ 

‘Take that, my lad,” said the gentleman, tossing half-a-crown 
to Tom. 

“Thanky, sir, when we meet again may you have no more 
wit than you have now ” 

*“ How do you mean?” 

“Not wit enough to keep your money, sir—that’s all?” 
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“I presume you think that I have not got much.® 

“Which, sir, wit or money?” 

“Wit, my lad ” 

“Nay, sir, 1 think you have both the first you purchased 
}lst now , and you would hardly have bought it, if you had not 
money to spare” 

“But I mean wit of my own” 

“No man has wit of his own, if he borrows 1t, it’s not his 
own , if he has it in himself, it’s mother wit, so it’s not his ” 

We pulled into the stairs near London Bridge, and the 
gentleman paid me his fare ‘ Good-bye, my lad,” said he to 
Tom 

“‘Fare you well, for well you’ve paid your fare,” rephed Tom, 
holding out his arm to assist him out of the boit “ Well, 
Jacob, I’ve made more by my head than by ny hands this 
morning I wonder, in the long run, which gains most in the 
world ” 

“* Head, Tom, depend upon it , but they work best together ” 

Here we were interrupted— “‘I say, you watermin, hive you 
a mind for a good fare?” cned a dark looking, not ovcr cle1n, 
squire built, short young man, standing on the top of the flight 
of steps 

“Where to, sire?” 

“Gravesend, my jokers, if you arn’t afraid of salt water ” 

“That’s a long way, sir,” replied Tom, “and for salt witcr, 
we must have salt to our porridge ” 

**So you shall, my lads, and a glass of v1 » into the bargain ” 

“Ves, but the bargain a’n’t made yet, s1: Jacob, will you 
go P 7 

“Yes, but not under a guinea.” 

“Not under two guineas,” replied Tom, aside Are you in 
a great hurry, sir?” continued he, addressing the young man 

“Yes, in a devil of a hurry, I shall lose my sup What wiil 
you take me for?” 

“Two guineas, sir” 

“Very well Just come up to the public house here, and put 
mn my traps ” 

We brought down his luggage, put it into the wherry, and 
started down the river with the tide Our fare was very com- 
municative, and we found out that he was the masters mate of 
the /mmortaisté, forty-gun frigate, lying off Gravesend, which was 
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to drop down next morning and wait for sailing orders at the 
Downs We carried the tide with us, and in the afternoon were 
close to the frigate, whose blue ensign waved proudly over the 
taffrail There was a considerable sea arising from the wind 
meeting the tide, and before we arrived close to her, we hid 
shipped a great deal of water, and when we were alongside, 
the wherry, with the chest in her bows, pitched so heavily, that 
we were afraid of being swamped Justas arope had been 
made fast to the chest, and they were weighing 1t out of the 
wherry, the ship’s launch with water came alongside, and, 
whether from accident, or wilfully, I know not, although I sus 
pect the latter, the midshipmin who steered her, shot her 
against the wherry, which was crushed in, and immediately 
fill.d, leaving ‘1om and me in the water, and in danger of being 
yammed to death between the launch and the side of the 
frigite The seamen in the boat, however, forced her off with 
their oars, and hauled us im, while our wherry sank with her 
gunwale even with the waters edge, and floated away 
astern 

As soon as we had shaken ourselves a little, we went up the 
side, 1nd asked one of the officers to send a bovt to pick up 
our wherry 

“¢ Speak to the first lieutenant—there he 1s,” was the reply 

I went up to the person pointed out tome, “If you please, 
si1r-——~” 

“What the devil do you want ?” 

“ A boat, sir, to y 

“A boat! the devil you do!” 

To pick up our wherry, sir,” interrupted Tom 

“Pick it up yourself,” said the first lieutenant, passing us, 
and hailing the men aloft. “ Maintop, there, hook on your stvys 
Be sma-t Lower away the yards Marines anc after guard, 
clear launch Boatswain’s mate ” 

“ Here, sir” 

** Pipe marines and after guard to clear launch,” 

“ Aye, aye, sir” 

But we shall lose our boat, Jacob,” said Tom .o me. 
“ They stove it in, and they ought to pick it up” Tom then 
went up to the master’s mate, whom he had brought on board, 
and explained our difficulty 


“Upon my soul, I dar’n’t say a word. I’m mm a scrape fur 
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breaking my leave Why the devil, didn’t you take care of your 
wherry, and haul a-head when you saw the launch coming?” 

“How could we, when the chest was hoisting out ?” 

“Very true Well, I am very sorry for you, but I must look 
ei my chest” So saying, he disappeared down the gangway 

dder 

“T’ll try it again anyhow,” said Tom, going up to the first 
heutenant ‘Hard case to lose our boat and our bread, sir,” 
said ‘Lom, touching his hat 

The first lieutenant, now that the marines and after-guard 
were at a regular stamp and go, had, unfortunately, more 
leisure to attend tous He looked at us earnestly, and walked 
aft to see if the wherry was yet in sight At that moment up 
came the master’s mate, who had not yet reported himself to 
the first leutenant 

“Tom,” said I, “there 1s a wherry close to, let us get into rt, 
and go after our boat ourselves ” 

“Wait one moment to see if they will help us—and get our 
money, at all events,” replied Tom and we both walked aft 

“Come on board, sir,” said the master’s mate, touching his 
hat with humility 

“You've broke your leave, sir,” replied the first heutenant, 
“and now I’ve to send a boat to pick up the wherry through 
your carelessness ” 

“Tf you please, they are two very fine young men,” observed 
the mate ‘“ Make capital foretopmen Boat’s not worth send- 
ing for, sir.” 

This hint, given by the mate to the first heutenant, to regain 
his favour, was not lost. ‘“‘ Who are you my lads?” said the 
first lieutenant to us 

‘“Watermen, sir” 

‘‘Watermen, heh! was that your own boat?” 

‘No, sur,” replied I, “it belonged to the man that I serve 
with ” 

“QJ! not your own boat? Are you an apprentice, then?*® 

“Yes, sir, both apprentices ” 

“Show me your indentures ” 

“We don’t carry them about with us.” 

“Then, how am I to know that you are apprentices?” 

“We can prove it, sir, if you wish it” 

“TI do wish it, at all events, the captain will wish it.” 
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“Will you please to send for the boat, sir? she’s almost out 
of sight.” . 

“No, my lads, I can’t find king’s boats for such service * 

“Then we had better go ourselves, Tom,” said I, and we 
went forward to call the waterman, who was lying on his oars 
close to the frigate 

“‘Stop—stop—not so fast Where are you going, my lads?” 

“To pick up our boat, sir” 

“Without my leave, heh?” 

“We don’t belong to the frigate, sir” 

“No, but I think 1t very likely that you will, for you have 
no protections ” 

“We can send for them, and have them down by to-morrow 
morning ’ 

“Well, you may do so, 1f you please, my lads, but you cans 
not expect me to believe everything that 1s told me Now, 
for instance, how long have you to serve, my lad?” said he, 
addrcssing ‘Tom 

‘My time is up to-morrow, sir” 

“Up tomorrow Why, then, I shall detain you until to. 
morrow, and then I shall press you ” 

“Tf you detain me now, sir, I am pressed to-day” 

“Q no! you are only detained until you prove your ap- 
prenticeship, that’s all” 

“‘Nay, sir, I certainly am pressed dunng my apprentice- 
shi ” 

P Not at all, and I'll prove 1t to you You don’t belong to 
the ship until you are victualled on her books Now I sha’n’t 
victual you to day, therefore you wont be fressed” 

“TI shall be pressed with hunger at all events,” replied Tom, 
who never could lose a joke 

‘No you sha’n’t, for I'll send you both a good dinner out 
of the gun-room So you won't be pressed at all,” replied the 
lieutenant, laughing at Tom’s reply 

“You will allow me to go, sir, at all events,” replied I, for 
I knew that the only chance of getting Tom and myself clea 
was my hastening to Mr Drummond for assistance 

“ Pooh | nonsense , you must both row in the same boat as you 
have done’ The fact 1s, my lads, I’ve taken a great fancy to 

ou both, and I can’t make up mv mind to part with you.” 

“It’s hard to lose our bread, this way,” replied L 
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“We will find you bread, and hard enough you will find it,” 
replied the heutenant, laughing, “it’s like a flint” 

“So we ask for bread, and you give us a stone,” said Tom , 
“that’s ’gainst Scripture ” 

‘“‘Very true, my lad, but the fact 1s, all the scriptures in the 
world wont man the fiigate Men we must have, and get them 
how we can, and where we can, and when we can Necessity 
has no law, atleastit obligcs us to break through alllaws After 
all, there’s no great hardship in serving the king for a year or 
two, and filling your pockets with prize money Suppose you 
volunteer ?” 

“Will you allow us to go on shore for half an hour to think 
about it?” replied I 

“No, I’m afraid of the crimps dissuading you But I'll give 
you till to morrow morning, and then I shall be sure of one at 
all events ” 

“‘Thanky for me,” replied Tom 

‘You're very welcome,” replied the first heutenant, as, laugh- 
ing at us, he went down the companion lidder to his dinner 

““Well, Jacob, we are in for it,” said lom, as soon as we 
were alone ‘Depend upon it there’s no mistake this time ” 

“Yam afraid not,” replied I, “ unless we can get a letter to 
your father, or Mr Drummond, who, I am sure, would help us 
But that dirty fellow who gave the lieutenant the hint, said the 
frigate sailed to-morrow morning, there he 15s, let us speak to 
him” 

““When does the frigate sail?” said Tom to the master’s 
mite, who was walking the deck 

“ My good fellow, it’s not the custom on board of a man-of 
war for men to ask officers to answer such impertinent ques 
tions It’s quite sufficient for you to know that when the frigate 
sails, you will have the honour of sailing in her” 

“Well, sir,” replied I, nettled at his answer, “at all events 
you will have the goodness to pay us our fare We have lost 
our wherry, and our hberty, perhaps, through you, we may as 
well have our two guineas ” 

“Two guineas! It’s two guineas you want, hehe” 

“Yes, sir, that was the fare agreed upon ” 

““Why, you must observe, my men,” said the master’s nate, 
hooking a thumb into each armhole of his waistcoat, ‘‘ there 
must be a little explanation as to that affar 1 promised you 
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two guineas as watermen, but now that you belong to a man 
of-war, you are no longer watermen I always pay my debts 
honourably when I can find the lawful creditors , but where are 
the watermen ?” 

‘“ Here we are, sir” 

**No, my lads, you are men-of war’s men now, and that quite 
alters the case ” 

‘But we are not so yet, sir, even if it did alter the case, we 
are not presscd yet ” 

“Well, then, you’ll be to-morrow, perhaps, at all events 
we shall see If you are allowed to go on shore again, 
I owe you two guineas as watermen, and 1f you are detained 
as men of wars men, why then you will only have done your 
duty in pulling down one of your officers You see, my lads, I 
say nothing but what’s fair ” 

“Well, sir, but when you hired us we were watermen,” 
replied ‘Iom 

“Very true, so you were , but recollect the two guineas were 
not due until you had completed your task, which was not until 
you came on board When you came on board you wcre 
pressed, and became menofwar’s men You should have 
asked for your fare before the first heutenant got hold of you 
Don’t you perceive the justice of my remarks ?” 

‘“‘Can’t say I do, sir, but I perceive there’s very little chance 
of our being paid,” said Tom 

‘You are a lad of discrimination,” replied the master’s mate 
“ And now I advise you to drop the subject, or you may induce 
me to pay you ‘man of war fashion.’” 

‘‘ How’s that, sir?” 

“Over the face and eyes, as the cat paid te monkey,” re- 
plied the master’s mate, walhing leisurely away 

“No go, Tom,” said I, smiling at the absurdity of the argu 
ments 

“I’m afraid it’s zo go in every way, Jacob However, I don't 
care much about it I have had a httle hatkering after seeing 
the world, and perhaps now’s as well as any other time, but 
I’m sorry for you, Jacob” 

“Tt’s all my own fault,” replied I, and I fell into one of 
those reveries 30 often indulged in of late, as to the folly of my 
conduct in asserting my independence, which had now ended 
in my losing my liberty But we were cold from the ducking 
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we had received, and moreover, very hungry The first heuw 
tenant did not forget his promise he sent usup a good dinner, 
and a glass of grog each, which we discussed under the half 
deck, between two of the guns We had some money mm our 

ockets, and we purchased some sheets of paper from the bum- 
ie people, who were on the main-deck supplying the seamen, 
and I wrote to Mr Drummond and Mr Turnbull, as well as to 
Mary and old Tom, requesting the two latter to forward our 
clothes to Deal, in case of our being detained Tom also wrote 
to comfort his mother, and the greatest comfort which he could 
give was, as he said, to promise to keep sober Having en- 
trusted these letters to the bumboat woman, who promised 
faithfully to put them into the post-office, we had then nothing 
else to do but to look out for some place to sleep Our clothes 
had dried on us, and we were walking under the half deck but 
not a soul spoke to, or even took the least notice ofus Ina 
newly manned ship just ready to sail, there 1s a universal feeling 
of selfishness prevailing among the ship’s company Some, if 
not most, had, like us, been pressed, and their thoughts were 
occupied with their situation, and the change 1n their prospects 
Others were busy making their little arrangements with their 
wives or relations, while the mass of the seamen, not yet 
organized by discipline, or known to each other, were in a state 
of disunion and individuality, which naturally induced every 
man to look after himself without caring for his neighbour We 
therefore could not expect, nor did we receive, any sympathy, 
we were in a scene of bustle and noise, yet alone A spare top- 
sail, which had been stowed for the present between two of the 
guns, was the best accommodation which offered itself We 
took possession of it, and tired with exertion of mind and body, 
were soon fast asleep, 


CHAPTER XXXVIITI 


Tiere ave many ups and downs wn this world—We find ourselves tn tha 
Downs—Our captain comes on board, and geves us a short sermon upon 
antipathses, which most of us sever heard the lske of —He sets us all upon 
the go, with hts stop watch, and never calls the watch, untel the watch 8 
shtisfied unth all hands 


At daylight the next morning, we were awakened with a start 
by th+ shrill] whistles of the boatswain and his mates piping 
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all hands to unmoor = The pilot was on board, and the wid 
was far As the frigate had no anchor down, but was hang 
ing to the moorings in the river, we had nothing to do, but 
to cast off, sheet home, and in less than half an hour, we 
were under all sail, stemming the last quarter of the flood 
tide Tom and I had remiuned on the gangway, watching 
the proceedings, but not assisting, when the ship being fairly 
under sail, the order was given by the first heutenant to coil 
down the ropes 

“‘T think, Jacob, we may as well help,” said Tom, laying 
hold of the main tack, which was passed aft, and hauling it 
forward 

“With all my heart,” replied I, and I hauled it forward, 
while he coiled it away 

While we were thus employed the first lheutenant walked 
forward and recognized us ‘“That’s what I like, my lads,” 
said he , “you don’t sulk, I see, and I sha’n’t forget 1t ” 

“T hope you wo’n’t forget that we are apprentices, sit, and 
allow us to go on shore,” replied I 

“T’ve a shocking bad memory in some things,” was his 
reply, as he continued forward to the forecastle He did not, 
however, forget to victual us that day, and insert our names, 
in pencil, upon the ship’s books, but we were not put into any 
mess, or stationed 

We anchored in che Downs on the following morning It 
came on to blow hard 1n the afternoon, and there was no 
communication with the shore, except by signals, until the 
third day, when it moderated, and the signal was made, 
‘‘ Prepare to weigh, and send boat for captain” I the mean 
time, several boats came off, and one had a postman on 
board. I had letters from Mr Drummond and Mr Turn 
bull, telling me that they would immediately apply to the 
Admuralty for our being hberated, and one from Mary, half 
of which was for me, and the rest to Tom Stapleton »ad 
taken Tom’s wherry and pulled down to old Tom Beazeley, 
with my clothes, which, with young Tom’s, had been de- 
spatched to Deal Tom had a letter from his mother, half 
indited by his father, and the rest from herself, but I shall 
not trouble the reader with the contents, as he may rnagine 
what was likely to be said upon such an occasion 

Shortly afterwards our clothes, which had been sent to the 
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care of an old shipmate of Tom’s father, were brought on 
board, and we hardly had received them, when the signal 
man reported that the captain was coming off There were 
so many of the men in the frigate who had hever seen the 
captain, that no httle anxiety was shown by the ship’s com 
Pany to ascertain how far, by the “ cut of Ars 726,” that 1s, his 
Outward ap caranee, they might draw conclusions as to what 
they might expect from one who had such unlimited power 
to make *hem Lippy or miserable I was looking out of the 
maindeck port with Tom, when the gig pulled alongside, and 
was about to scrutinize the outwaid and visible signs of the 
captain, when I was attracted by the face of a heutenant 
sitting by his sidc, whom I immediately recognized It was 
Mr Wilson, the officer who had spun the oar and sunk the 
wherry, from which, as the reader may remember, I rescued 
my friends, the senior and junior clerk I was overjoyed at 
this, as I hoped that he would interest himself in our favour 
The pipe of the boatswain 1e echoed as the captain ascended 
the side He appeared on the quarter deck—every hat 
descending to do him honour, the marines presented arms, 
and the marine officer at their head lowered the point of his 
sword In return, the omnipotent personage, taking his 
cocked hat with two fingers and a thumb, by the highest 
peak lifted it one inch oft his head, and replaced it, desiring 
the marine officcr to dismiss the guard I had now an oppor 
tunity, as he paced to and fro with the first lieutenant, to 
examine his appearance He was a tall, very lirge boned, 
gaunt man, with 1n enormous breadth of shoulders, displaying 
Herculean strength (and this we found he eminently pos- 
sessed) His face was of a size corresponding to his large 
frame , his features were harsh, his eye piercing, but his nose, 
although bold, was handsome, and his capacious mouth was 
furnished with the most splendid row of laige teeth that I ever 
beheld The character of his countenance was determination 
rather than severity When he smiled, the expression was 
agreeable His gestures and his language were emphatic, and 
the planks trembled with his elephantine walk. 

He had been on board about ten minutes, when he desired 
the first heutenant to turn the hands up, and all the men were 
ordered on the larboard side of the quarter-deck As soon 
as they were all gathered together, looking with as much awe 
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on the captain as a flock of sheep at a strange, nmuschief 
meaning dog, he thus addressed them “My lads, as it so 
happens that we are all to trust to the same planks, it may be 
just as well that we should understind one another I dske 
to see my officers attentive to their duty, and behave them- 
selves as gentlemen I /zke to see my men well disciplined, 
active, and sober WhatI fhe I wed/ have—you ur derstand 
me Now,” continued he, putting on a stern look—‘ now 
just look in my face, ind see 1f you think you can play with 
me” The men looked 1n his face, and saw that there was no 
chance of playing with him, and so they expressed by their 
countenances ‘The captain appeared satisfied by their mute 
acknowledgments, and to encourage them, smiled, and showed 
his white teeth, as he desired the first leutenant to pipe down 

As soon as the scene was over, I wiulked up to Mr Wilson, 
the heutenant, who was stinding aft, and accosted him “ Per- 
haps, sir, you do not recollect me, but we met one meght 
when you were sinking in a wherry, and you asked my 
name ” 

“And TI recollect it, my lad, it was Faithful, was it not?” 

“Ves, sir,” and I then entered into an explanation of our 
circumstances, and requested his advice and assistance 

He shook his head ‘Our captain,” said he, “1s a very 
strange person He has commanding interest, and will do 
more 1n defiance of the rules of the Admuralt,, than any 
one in the service If an Admuralty order came down to 
discharge you, he would obey it, but as for regulations, he 
cares very little for them Besides, we sail in an hour How 
ever, I will speak to him, although I shall probably get a rap 
on the knuckles, as it 1s the business of the first lieutenant, and 
not mine” 

“ But, sir, 1f you requested the first lieutenant to speak ?” 

“Tf I did, he would not, in all probability, men are too 
valuable, and the first lieutenant knows that the captain would 
not like to discharge you He will, there‘ore, say nothing 
until it 1s too late, and then throw all the blame upon himself 
for forgetting 1t Our captain has such interest that his 
reccmmendation would give a commander’s rank to-morrow, 
and we must all take care of ourselves However, I will try, 
although I can give you very little hopes ” 

Mr Wilson went up to the captain, who was still walking 
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with the first heutenant, and touching his hat introduced the 
subject, stating, as an apology, that he was acquainted with me 

“Oh, if the man 1s an acquaintance of yours, Mr Wilson, 
we certainly must decide,” rephed the captain with mock 
politeness ‘Whereis he?” I advanced, and Tom followed 
me Westated ourcase “TI always like to put people out 
of suspense,” said the captaii, “ because it unsettles a man— 
so now hear me, if I happened to press one of the blood 
royal, and the king, and the queen, and all the little princesses 
were to go down on their knees, I’d keep him, without an 
Admiralty order for his discharge Now, my lads, do you 
perceive your chance?” Then turning away to Mr Wilson, 
he said, “ You will oblige me by stating upon what grounds 
you ventured to interfere in behalf of these men, and I trust 
your explanation will be satisfactory Mr Knight,” continued 
he, to the first heutenant, ‘‘send these men down below, watch, 
and station them ” 

We went below by the gangway ladder, and watched the 
conference between the captain and Mr Wilson, who we were 
afraid had done himself no good by trying to assist us But 
when it was over, the captain appeared pleased, and Mr 
Wilson walked away with a satisfied ar As I afterwards dis 
covered it did me no hittle good The hands were piped to 
dinner, and after dinner we weighed and made sail, and thus 
were Tom and I fairly, or rather unfairly, embarked in his 
majesty’s service 

“Well, Tom,” said I, “it’s no use crying What’s done 
can’t be helped, here we are, now let us do all we can to make 
friends ” 

“'That’s just my opimion, Jacob Hang care, it killed the 
cat, I shall make the best of 1t, and I don’t see why we may 
not pe as happy here as anywhere else Father says we may, 
if we do our duty, and I don’t mean to shirk mine The more 
the merrier, they say, and I’ll be hanged but there’s not enough 
of us here ” 

I hardly need say, that for the first three or four days we were 
not very comfortable, we had been put into the seventh mess 
and were stationed in the foretop, for although we had not 
been regularly bred up as seamen, the first lieutenant so 
decided, saying, that he was sure that, im a few weeks, there 
would be no smarter men in the ship 
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We were soon clear of the Channel, and all hands were 
anxious to know our destination, which, in this almost solitary 
instance, had been really kept a secret, although surmises were 
correct. There is one point, which by the present arrangements 
invariably makes known whether a ship 1s “ fitting foreign,” or 
for home service, which 1s, by the stores and provisions ordered 
on board , and these stores are so arranged, according to the 
station to which the vessel 1s bound, that it is generally pretty 
well known what her destination is to be = This 1s bad, and at 
the same time easily 1emedied, for if every ship, whcther for 
home service or foreign, was ordered to fit foreign, no one 
would be able to ascertain where she was about to proceed 
With a very little trouble strict secrecy might be preserved, 
now that the Navy Board 1s abolished , but during its existence 
that was impossible The /mmortalite was a very fast sailing 
vessel, and when the captain (whose name I have forgotten to 
mention, it was Hector Maclean) opened his sealed orders, we 
found that we were to cruise for two months between the 
Western Isles and Madeira, 1n quest of some privateers, which 
had captured many of our outward bound West Indiamen, 
notwithstanding that they were well protected by convoy, and, 
after that period, to join the admiral at Halifax, and relieve a 
frigate which had been many years on that station Ina week 
we were on our station, the weather was fine, and the whole of 
the diy was passed in training the men te the guns, small arms, 
making and shortening sail, reefing topsails, and manceuvring 
the ship The captain would never give up his point, and 
sometimes we were obliged to make or shorten sail twenty 
times running until he was satisfied 

‘ My lads,” he would say to the ship’s company, sending for 
them aft, ‘you have done this pretty well, you have only been 
two minutes, not bad fora new ship’s company, but I /s4e it 
done in a minute and ahalf We'll try again” And sure 
en igh it ws try again, unt! in the minute and a-half it was 
accomplished Then the captain would say, “I knew you 
could do it, and having once done it, my lads, of course you 
can do it again ” 

Tom and I adhered to our gond resolutions We were as 
active and as forward as we could be, and Mr Knight, the 
first leutenant, pointed us out to the captain As soon as the 
menits of the different men were ascertained, several alterations 
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were made in the watch and station bills, as well as m the 
ratings on the ship’s books, and Tom and I were made second 
captains, larboard and starboard, of the foretop This was 
great promotion for so young hands, especially as we were 
not bred as regular sailors, but it wis for the activity and 
zeal which we displayed Yom was a great favourite among 
the men, always joking, and rcady for any lark or nonsense , 
moreover he used to mimic the captain, which few others dared 
do He certainly seldom ventured to do it below, it was 
generally in the foretop, whcre he used to explain to the men 
what he eked One day we both ventured it, but 1t was on an 
occasion which excused it lom and I were aft, sitting in the 
jolly boat astern, fitting some of her geir, for we belonged to 
the boat at that time, although we were afterwards shifted into 
the cutter The fngate was going about four knots through 
the water, and the sca was prettysmooth One of the mannes 
fell overboard, out of the forechains ‘ Man overboard,” was 
cried out immediately, and the men were busy clearing away 
the starboard cutter, with all the expedition requisite on such 
an occasion ‘The captain was standing aft on the signal chest, 
when the marine passed astern, the poor fellow could not 
swim, and Tom turning to me said, “Jacob, I should Zhe to 
save that Jolly,” and immediately dashed overboard 

‘ “ And I should ée to help you, Tom,” cried I, and followed 

im 

The captain was close to us, and heard us both Between 
us, we easily held up the mamne, and the boat had us all on 
board in less than a minute When we came up the side, the 
captain was at the gangway He showed his white teeth, and 
shook the telescope in his hand at us. ‘I heard you both, 
and I should /ke to have a good many more impudent fellows 
like you” 

We continued our cruise, looking sharp out for the privateers, 
but without success, we then touched at Madeira for intel 
hgence, and were informed that they had been seen more to the 
southward The fngate’s head was turned in that direction 
until we were abreast of the Canary Isles, and then we traversed 
east and west, north or south, just as the wind and weather, or the 
captain’s /zke thought proper We had now cruised seven weeks 
out of our time without success, and the captain promised five 
guineas to the man who should discover the objects of our 
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search Oftendid fom and I chmbto the mast head and scan 
the horizon, and so did many others but those who were sta- 
tioned at the look out were equally on the alert The ship's 
company were now 1n a very fur state of discipline, owmg to 
the incessant practice, and every evening the hands were 
turned up to skylark, that 1s, to play and amuse themselves 
There was one amusement which was the occasion of a grcat 
deal of mirth, and it ws a favourite one of the captain’s, as 
it made the men sm-rt It 1s called, lollow my leader” 
One of the men lead~ and all who choose, follow him some 
times forty or fifty wil: jo Whatever the leader does, the 
rest must do ilso, whcrever he goes they must follow Tom, 
who was always the foremost for fun, was one day the leader, 
and after having scampered up the ngging, laid out on the 
yards, climbed in by the lifts, crossed from mast to mast by the 
stays, slid down by the brckstrys, blacked his face in the 
funnel, in all which motions he was followed by about thirty 
others, hallowing and laughing, while the officers and otlicr 
men were looking on and idmuiring their agility, a novel idea 
came into lom’s head, it was then about seven o’clock in the 
evening, the ship wis lying becilmed, ‘lon gun sprang up 
the rigging, laid out to the main yard arm, followed by me and 
the rest, and as soon as he was at the boom tron, he sprang up, 
holding by the lift, and crying out, ‘‘ Follow my Icader,” leaped 
from the yard irm into the sea =: I. was second, ind crying out, 
‘Follow my lcader” to the rest, I followed him, and the others, 
whether they could swim or not, did the same, it being a point 
of honour not to refuse 

The captain was just coming up the ladder, when he saw, us 
he imigined, a man tumble overboard, which is Tom in his 
descent, but how much more was he astonished at seeing 
twenty or thuty more tumbling off by twos or thress, until 1t 
appeared that half the ship’s company were overboard He 
thought that they were possesscd with devils, like the herd of 
swine in the Scriptures Some of the me. who could not 
swim, but were too proud to refuse to follow, were nearly 
drowned As it was the first lieutenant was obliged to lower 
the cutter to pick them up, and they were all brought on 
board 

“Confound that fellow,” said the captain to the first heu- 
tenant “he 1s always at the head of all mischief Follow my 
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leader, indeed! Send Tom Beazeley here.” We all thought 
that Tom was about to catch it “ Hark ye, my lad,” said the 
captam, “a joke’s a joke, but everybody can’t swim as well as 
you. I can’t afford to lose any of my men by your pranks, sc 
don’t try that again—I don’t /:e 1t” 

Every one thought that Tom got off very cheaply, but he 
was a favourite with the captain, although that never appeared 
but indirectly “ Beg pardon, sir,” replied Tom, with great 
apparent humility, “but they were all so dirty—they’d blacked 
themselves at the funnel, and I thought a little washing would 
not do them any harm ” 

“Be off, sir, and recollect what I have said,” replied the 
captain, turning away, and showing his white teeth 

I heard the first heutenant say to the captain, “He’s worth 
any ten men in the ship, sir He keeps them all alive and 
merry, and sets such a good example” 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


“« To be, or wot to be,” that 2s the question—Splinters on board of a man-of- 
war, very diferent from splinters in the finger on shore—TIom prevents 
this narrative from beng wound up by my gong down—ZT recewve @ 
lawyer's letter, and instead of bang annoyed, am delighted with tt 


In the meantime Tom had gone up to the fore-royal yard, and 
was looking round for the five guineas, and just as the conver- 
sation was going on, cried out ‘‘ Sail ho!” 

“Strange sail reported ” 

“ Where ?” cried the first heutenant, gomg forward, 

** Right under the sun ” 

“Mast head there—do you make her out ?” 

Yes, sir, I think she’s a schooner, but I can only see 
down to her mainyard ” 

“That’s one of them, depend upon it,” said the captain 

“Up there, Mr Wilson, and see what you make of her Who 
ts the man who reported it?” 

“ Tor Beazeley, sir” 

“Confound the fellow, he makes all my ship’s company jump 
overboard, and now I must give him five guineas What do 
you make of her, Mr Wilson?” 

‘A low schomner, sir, very rakish indeed, black sides. I 
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cannot make out her ports , but I should thmk she can show a 
very pretty set of teeth She is becalmed as well as we ” 

“ Well, then, we must whistle fora breeze In the mean 
time, Mr Knight, we will have the boats all ready ” 

If you whistle long enough the wind 1s certain to come In 
about an hour the breeze did come, and we took it down with 
us, but it was too dark to distinguish the schooner, which we 
had lost sight of as soon as the sun had set About midnight 
the breeze failed us, and it was again calm The captain and 
most of the officers were up all night, and the watch were 
employed preparing the boats for service It was my morning 
watch, and at break of day I saw the schooner from the fore 
sail-yard, about four miles to the NW __ I ran down on deck, 
and reported her 

“Very good, my lad I have her, Mr Knight,” said the 
captain, who had directed his glass to where I pointed , “ and 
I will have her too, one way or the other No signs of wind. 
Lower down the cutters Get the yards and stays hooked all 
ready We'll wait a httle, and see a little more of ber when 
it’s broad daylight ” 

At broad daylight the schooner, with her appointments, was 
distinctly to be made out She was pierced for sixteen guns, 
and was a formidable vessel to encounter with the boats ‘The 
calm still continuing, the launch, yaw] and pinnace were 
hoisted out, manned, and armed The schooner got out her 
sweeps, and was evidently preparing for their reception Still 
the captain appeared unwilling to risk the lives of his men in 
such a dangerous conflict, and there we all lay alongside, each 
man sitting in his place with his oarraised on end Cat’s paws 
of wind, as they call them, flew across the water here and there, 
ruffling its smooth surface, portending that a breeze would 
soon spring up, and the hopes of this chance rendered the 
captain undecided Thus did we remain alongside, for Tom 
and I were stationed in the first and second cutters, until twelve 
o’clock, when we were ordered out to take a hasty dinner, and 
the allowance of spints was served out At one, it was still 
calm Had we started when the boats were first hoisted out, 
the affair would have been long before decided At last, the 
captain perceiving that the chance of a breeze was still smaller 
then than mm the forenoon, ordered the boats to shove off 
We were still about the same distance from the pnvateer, from 
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three and a half to four miles In less than half an hour we 
were within gun shot, the privateer swept her broadside to us, 
and commenced firing guns with single round shot, and with 
great precision They rzcochetted over the boats, and at every 
shot, we made sure of our being struck At this time a slight 
breeze swept along the water It reached the schooner, filled 
her sails, and she incicased her distance Again it died away, 
and we neared her fast She swept round again, and recom 
menced firing, and one of her shot passed through the second 
cutter, in which I was stationed, mpping open three of her 
planks, and wounding two men besides me_ The boat, heavy 
with the gun, ammunition chests, &c, immediately filled and 
turned over with us, and it was with difficulty that we could 
escape from the wcighty hamper that was poured out of her 
One of the poor fellows, who had not been wounded, remained 
entangled under the boat, and never rose again Ihe remain 
der of the crew rose tv the surface and clung to the side of the 
boat The first cutter hauled to our assistance, for we had 
separated to render the shot less effectual, but it was three or 
four minutes before she was able to render us any assistance, 
during which time the other two wounded men, who had been 
apparently injured in the legs or body, exhausted with loss of 
blood, gradually unloosed their holds and disippeared under 
the calm blue water I hid received a splinter in my left arm, 
and held on longer than the others who had been maimed, but 
I could not hold on till the cutter came , I lost my recollection, 
and sank Tom, who was in the bow of the cutter, perceiving 
me go down, dived after me, brought me up again to the 
surface, and we were both hauled in. The other five men 
were also saved As soon as we were picked up, the cutter 
followed the other boats, which continued to advance towards 
the privateer I recovered my senses, and found that a piece 
of one of the thwarts of the boat, broken off by the shot, had 
been forced through the fleshy part of my arm below the elbow, 
where it still remained It was a very dangerous as well asa 
painful wound The officer of the boat, without asking me, 
laid hold of the splinter and tore 1t out , but the pain was so 
great, from its jagged form, and the effusion of blood so 
excessive after this operation, that I again fainted Fortunately 
no artery was wounded, or I must have lost my arm They 
bound it up and laid mc at the bottom of the boat The 
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firing from the schooner was now very warm, and we were 
within a quarter of a mile of her, when the breeze sprang up, 
and she increased her distance a mile There was a prospect 
of wind from the appearance of the sky, although, for a tume, 
it again died away We were within less than half a mile of 
the privateer, when we perceived that the fngate was bnnging 
up a smart breeze, and rapidly approached the scene of 
conflict 

The breeze swept along the water and caught the sails of the 
privateer, and she was again, 1n spite of all the exertions of our 
wearied men, out of gun-shot, and the first leutenant very 
properly decided upon making for the fngate, which was now 
within a mile of us In less than ten minutes the boats were 
hoisted in, and the wind now rising fast, we were under alk 
sail, going at the rate of seven miles an hour, the privateer 
having also gained the breeze, and gallantly holding her own. 

I was taken down into the cockpit, the only wounded man 
brought on board The surgeon examined my arm, and at 
first shook his head, and I expected immediate am} utation , 
but on re examination he gave his opinion that the hmb anght 
be saved My wound was dressed, and I was put into my 
hammock, in a screened bulk under the half deck, where the 
cooling breeze from the ports fanned my feverish cheeks But 
I must return to the chase 

In less than an hour the wind had increased, so that we 
could with difficulty carry our royals , the privaceer was hold 
ing her own about three miles nght a head, keeping our three 
masts in one At sunset they were forced to take in the 
royals, and the sky gave every prospect of a rough gale Still 
we carried on every stitch of canvas which the frigate could 
bear , keeping the chace in sight with our night glasses, and 
watching all her motions 

The breeze increased , before morning there was a heavy 
sea, and the fngate could only carry top gallent sails over 
double reefed topsails At dayhght we had neared the schooner, 
by the sextants, about a quarter of a mile andthe captain and 
officers went down to take some repose and refreshment, not 
having quitted the deck for twenty four hours All that day did 
we chase the privateer, without gaining more than a mile upon 
her and it now blew up afurious gale the top gallant sails had 
been before taken in, the topsails were close reefed, and we 
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were running at the speed of nearly twelve miles an honr , stifl 
so well did the privateer sail, that she was barely within gun 
shot when the sun went down below the honzon, angry and 

“fiery red There was now great fear that she would escape, 
from the difficulty of keeping the glasses upon her during the 
night, in a heavy sea, and the expectation that she would furl 
all and allow us to pass her It appeared, however, that this 
manoeuvre did not enter into the head of the captain of the 
pnivateer, he stood on under a press of sail, which even 
in day time would have been considered alarming, and at 
daylight, owing to the steerage during the night never being 
so correct as during the day, she had recovered her distance, 
and was about four mies from us ‘The gale, if anything, had 
increased, and Captain Maclean determined, notwithstanding, 
to shake a reef out of the topsails 

In the morning, as usual, Tom came to my cot, and asked 
me how I was? I told him I was better and in less pain, and 
that the surgeon had promised to dress my wound after break- 
fast, for the bandages had not been removed since I had 
first come on board ‘And the privateer, Tom, I hope we 
shall take her, it will be some comfort to me that she 1s 
captured ” 

““T think we shall, if the masts stand, Jacob, but we have 
an enormous press of sail, as you may guess, by the way 
in which the frigate jumps, there is no standing on the fore- 
castle, and there 1s a regular watcrfall down in the waste from 
forward We are nearing her now It 1s beautiful to see how 
she behaves when she heels over, we can perceive that all her 
men are lashed on deck, and she takes whole seas into her fore 
and aft mainsail, and pours them out again as she rises from 
the lurch She deserves to escape, at all events ” 

She did not, however, obtain her deserts, for about twelve 
o’clock in the day we were within a mile of her At two, the 
marines were firing small arms at her, for we would not yaw to 
fire at her a gun, although she was right under our bows + When 
within a cable’s length we shortened sail, so as to keep at that 
distance astern, and the chase, after having lost several men by 
musketry, the captain of her waved his hat in token of surrender 
We immediately shortened sail to keep the weather gage, pelting 
her until every sail was lowered down we then rounded to, 
keeping her under our lee, and finng at every man who made 
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his appearance on deck Taking possession ot her was a diffi- 
cult task a boat could hardly live in such a sea, and when 
the captain called aloud for volunteers, and I heard Tom’s 
voice 1n the cutter as 1t was lowering down, my heart misgave 
me lest he should meet with some accident. At last I knew, 
from the conversation on deck, that the cutter had got safe on 
board, and my mind was relieved The surgeon came up and 
dressed my arm, and I then received comparative bodily as 
well as mental relief 

It was not until the next day, when we lay to, with the 
schooner close to us, that the weather became sufficiently 
modcrate to enable us to receive the prisoners and put our own 
men and officers on boar? The prize proved to be an Americ in 
built schooner, fitted out asa French privateer She was called 
the Cerf Agz/e, mounting fourteen guns, of neaily three hundred 
tons measurement, and with a crew of one hundred and seventy 
men, of which forty eight were awayin prizes It was, perhups, 
fortunate that the boats were not able to attack her, as they 
would have received a very warm reception ‘Thus did we 
succeed in capturing this mischievous vessel, after a chace of 
two hundred and seventy miles As soon as a!l the arrange 
ments were made, we shaped our course, w'th the privateer in 
company, for Halifax, where we arrived in about five weeks 
My wound was now nearly healed, but my arm had wasted 
away, and I was unable to return to my duty It was well 
known that I wrote a good hand, and I volunt: cred, as I could 
do nothing else, to assist the purser and the clerk with the 
ship’s books, &c 

The admiral was at Bermuda, and the frigate which we were 
{o relieve had, from the exigence of the service, been despatched 
down to the Honduras, and was not expected b ick for some 
months We suled from Halifax to Bermuda, and joined the 
admiral, and after three weeks, we were ordered on ° cruize 
My arm was now perfectly recovered, but I had become 
so useful in the clerk’s office that I was retained, much against 
my own wishes but the captain /rhed it, as Tom said, and 
after that, there was no more said about the matter 

America was not the seat of war at that period, and, with the 
exception of chasing French runners, there was nothing to be 
done on the North Amenican station I have, therefore, little 
to narrate during the remainder of the time that I was on hoard 
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the fngate Tom did his duty in the foretop, and never was m 
any disgrace , on the contrary, he was a great favounte both 
with officers and men, and took more libertics with the captain 
than any one else dired to have done, but Captain Maclean 
knew that Tom was one of his foremost and best men, always 
active, zealous, and indifferent as to danger, and Tom knew 
exactly how far he could venture to play with him TJ remained 
in the clerk’s office, and as 1t was soon discovered that I had 
received an excellent education, and always behaved myself 
respectfully to my superiors, I was kindly treated, and had no 
reason to complain of a man of war 

Such was the state of affairs, when the other frigate arrived 
from the Honduras, and we, who had been cruising for the 
last four months in Boston Bry, were ordered in by a cutter, 
to join the admiral at Halifax We had now been nearly 
a year from England without receiving any letters The 
reader miy, therefore, Judge of my impatience when, after 
the anchor had been let go and the sails furled, the admuiral’s 
boat came on board with several bags of letters for the officers 
and ship’s company They were handed down into the gun 
room, and I waited with impatience for the sorting and 
distribution 

“ Faithful,” said the purser, “here are two letters for you ” 

I thanked him, and hastened into the clerk’s office that I 
might read them without interruption The first was addressed 
in a formil hand quite unknown to me_ I opened 1t with 
some degree of wonderment, as to who could possibly write to 
so humble an individual? It was from a lawyer, and the 
contents were as follows — 


‘“‘S1r,—We hasten to advise you of the death of your good 
friend Mr Alexander Turnbull By his will, which has beer 
opened and read, and of which you are the executor, he has 
made you his sole heir, bequeathing you, at the present, the sum 
of £ 30,000, with the remainder of his fortune at the demise of 
hiswife With the exception of £5,000 left to Mrs Turnbull for 
her own disposal, the legacies do not amount to more than 
£800 The jointure, ansing from the interest of the money 
secured te Mrs Turnbull during her life, 1s £ 1,080 per annum, 
upon the 3 per cent consols, so that at her demise you will come 
into £36,0co consuls, which at 76 will be equal to £27,360 
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sterling I beg to congratulate you upon your good fortune, 
and, with Mr Drummond, have made application to the 
Admiralty, for your discharge This application, I am happy 
to say, has been immediately attended to, and by the same 
mail that conveys this letter 1s forwarded an order for your 
discharge and a pisswe home Should you think proper to 
treat our firm as your legal advisers, we shill be most happy 
to enrol you among our clients 
“T am, Sur, 
“Yours very respectfully, 
“ JOHN FLETCHER.” 


I must leave the reader to judge of this unexpected and 
welcome communication At first I was so stunned that I 
appeared as a statue with the letter m my hand, and 1m this 
condition I remained until roused by the first lieutenant, who 
had come to the office to desire me to piss the word for “letters 
for England,” and to desire the sail miker to make a bag 

“ Faithful—why what’s the matter? Are you ill, or —— ?” 
I could not reply, but I put the letter into his hand He read 
the contents, expressing his astonishment by occ’sional exclama 
tions ‘I wish you joy, my laid, and may it be my turn next 
time Nowonder you looked like a stuck pig Had I received 
such news, the captain might have hallooed till he was hoarse, 
and the ship might have tumbled overboard, before I should 
have roused myself Well, I suppose we shall get no more 
work out of you ——” 

“The captain wants you, Mr Knight,” said one of the mid- 
shipmen, touching his hat 

Mr Knight went into the cabin, and mm a few munutes 
returned, holding the order for my discharge in his hand 

“Tt’s all nght, Faithful, here 1s your discharge, and an order 
for your passage home ” 

He laid 1t on the table and then went away, for a first lieu- 
tenant in harbour has no time tolose The next person who 
came was Tom, holding 1n his hand a letter from Mary, with a 
postscript from his mother 

“Well, Jacob,” said he, “I have news to tell you. Mary 
says that Mr Turnbull 1s dead, and has left her father £ 200, 
and that she has been told that he has left you something hand 
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“ He has indeed, Tom,” rephedI, “ read this letter 

While Tom was reading, I perceived the letter fromm Mr 
Drummond, which I had forgotten I opened it It com 
rmunicated the same intelligence as that of the lawyer, in fewer 
words , recommended my immediate return, and inclosed a 
bill upon his house for #100 to enable me to appear in a 
manner corresponding to my present condition 

“Well,” said Tom, “this 1s, indeed, good news, Jacob 
You are a gentleman, at last, as you deserve to be It has 
made me so happy , what do you mean to do?” 

“J have my discharge here,” replied I, “and am ordered a 

assage home ” 

“ Better still. I am so happy, Jacob, so happy But what 
zs to become of me?” And Tom passed the back of his 
hand across his eyes to brush away a tear 

‘You shall soon follow me, Tom, if I can manage 1t either 
by money or any influence ” 

“T will manage it, if you don’t, Jacob I won’t stay here 
without you, that I am determined ” 

“ Do nothing rashly, Tom Iam sure I can buy your dis- 
charge, and on my arrival mn England I will not think of any- 
thing else until it 1s done ” 

“You must be quick, then, Jacob, for I’m sure I can’t stay 
here long ” 

“Trust to me, Tom, you'll still find me Jacob Faithful,” 
said I, extending my hand ‘Tom squeezed it earnestly, and 
with moistened eyes, turned away, and walked forward 

The news had spread through the ship, and many of the 
officers, as well as the men, came to congratulate me What 
would I have given to have been allowed only one half hour 
to myself—one half hour in which I might be permitted to 
compose my excited feelings—to have returned thanks for such 
unexpected happiness, and paid a tnbute to the memory of so 
sincere a fmend But im a ship this 1s almost impossible, 
unless, as an officer, you can retreat to your own cabin, and 
those gushings from the heart, arising from grief, or pleasure, 
the tears so sweet in solitude, must be prostituted before the 
crowd, or altogether repressed At last the wished for oppor 
tumity did come Mr Wilson, who had been away on service, 
came to congratulate me as so onas he heard the news, and 
with an ‘nstinctive perception of what might be my feelings, 
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asked me whether I would not hke to write my letters in his 
cabin, which, for a few hours, was at my service I thankfully 
accepted the offer, and, when summoned by the captain, had 
relieved my overcharged heart, and had composed my excite: 
feelings 

“Jacob Faithful, you are aware there is an order for you 
discharge,” said he, kindly “You will be discharged this 
afternoon into the Astrea, she 1s ordered home, and will sail 
with despatches in a icw days You have conducted yourself 
well since you have been under my comnand, and, although 
you are now In a s tuation not to require a good certificate, 
still you will have the satisfaction of feeling that you have donc 
your duty in the station of life to which you have, for a certain 
portion of it, been called—I wish you well” 

Although Captain Maclean, in what he said, never lost sight 
of the relative situations in which we had been placed, thcre 
was a kindness of manner, especially in the last words, ‘! wish 
you well,” which went tomy heurt I replied that I had been 
very happy during the time I had been under his command, 
and thanked him for his good wishes’ I then bowed and left 
the cabin But the captain did not send me on board the 
Astica although I was discharged into her He told the first 
heutenant that I had better go on shore, and equip myself in a 
proper manner, and, as I afterwards found out, spoke of mein 
very favourable terms to the captain of the Astsca, achnow 
ledging that I had received the education of a gentleman, and 
had been ulegally impressed, so that, when I made my 
appearance on board the As/rea, the ofhcers of the gun room 
requested that 1 would mess with them dunng the passage 
home 

I went on shore, obtained the money for my bill, hastened 
to a tatlor, and with his exertions, and other fitting ut people, 
procured all that was requisite for the outwiid appearance of a 
gentieman I then returned to the /wmortalité, and bade fare 
well to the officers and seamen with whom i had been most 
intimate My parting with Ilom was painful Even the few 
days which I had been away, I perceived, had made an altera- 
tion in his appearance 

“Jacob,” said he, ‘ don’t think I envy you, on the contrary, 
I am as grateful, even more grateful than if such good fortune 
kad fallen to my own lot , but I cannot help fretting at the 
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thought of being left here without you and I shall fret until 
I am with you again” 

I renewed my promises to procure his discharge, and forcing 
upon him all the money I thought that I could spare, I went 
over the side as much affected as poor Tom Our passage 
home was rapid We had acontinuance of NW wirds, and 
we flew before them, and, in less than three weeks, we dropped 
our anchor at Spithead Happyin the change of my situation, 
and happier still m anticipation, I shall only say that I 
never was 1n better spirits, or in company with more agreeable 
young men than were the officers of the Astrea, and although 
we were sO short a tume together, we separated with mutual 
regret, 


ego 
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L interrupt a matrimonial duet and capsise the boat—Bene on dry land, no 
one ts drowned— Tom leaves a man of war because he don t hhe t—TI find 
the professwon of a gentleman preferable to that of a wat. man 


My first object, on my return, was to call upon old Tom, 
and assure him of his son’s welfare My wishes certainly 
would have led me to Mr Drummond’s, but I felt that 
my duty required that I should delay that pleasure I 
arrived at the hotel late m the evening, and early next 
morning I went down to the steps at Westminster Brilge, 
and was saluted with the usual cry of “Boat, sir?” A 
crowd of recollections poured to my mind at the well- 
known sound, my hfe appeared to have passed in review 
in a few seconds, as I took my seat in the stern of a wherry, 
and directed the waterman to pull up the mver It was 
a beautiful morning, and even at that early hour almost too 
warm—the sun was so powerful I watched every object 
that we passed with an interest I cannot describe, every tree, 
every building, every point of land—they were all old friends, 
who appeared, as the sun shone brightly on them, to rejoice in 
my good fortune I remained in a reverie too delightful to be 
wished to be disturbed from it, although occasionally there 
were remimiscences which were painful, but they were but as 
light clouds, obscuring for a moment, as they flew past, the 
glonous sun of my happimess At last the well known tenement 
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of old Tom, his large board with “Boats built to order,” and 
the half of the boat stuck up on end, caught my «ight, and I 
remembered the object of my embarkation. I directed the 
waterman to pull to the hard, and, paying him well, dismissed 
him , for I had perceived that old Tom was at work stumping 
round a wherry, bottom up, and his wife was sitting on a bench 
in the boat-arbour, basking in the warm sun, and working away 
at her nets I had landed so quietly, and they both were so 
occupied with their respective employments, that they had not 
perceived me, and I crept round by the house to surprise them 
J had gained a station behind the old boat, where I overheard 
the conversation. 

‘It’s my opinion,” said old Tom, who left off hammering 
for a time, “‘that all the nails in Birmmgham won’t make this 
boat water tight The timbers are as rotten as a pear, and the 
nails fall through them I have put in one piece more than 
agreed for, and if I don’t put im another here, she'll never 
swim ” 

“Well, then, put another piece mn,” replied Mrs Beazeley 

“Ves , so I will, but I’ve a notion I shall be out of pocket 
by this job Seven and sixpence won’t pay for labour and all. 
However, never mind,” and Tom carolled forth— 


*¢ Ts not the sea 
Made for the free— 
Land for courts and chains alone? 
There we are slaves, 
But on the waves 
Love and hberty’s all our own.” 


“Now, if you do sing, sing truth, Beazeley,” sald the old 
woman. “A’n’t our boy pressed into the service? And how 
can you talk of liberty ?” 

Old Tom answered by continuing his song— 


“ No eye to watch, and no tongue to wound us, 
All earth forgot, and all heaven around us.” 


“Yes, yes,” replied the old woman, “no eye to watch, 
indced He may bem sickness and in sorrow, he may be 
wounded, or dying of a fever, and there’s no mother’s eye 
to watch over him As to all on earth being forgot, I won't 
believe that Tom has forgotten his mother.” 
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‘* Seasons may roll, 
But the true soul 
Burns the same wherever 1t goes.” 


“So it does, Tom—so it does, and he’s thinking this 
moment of his father and mother, I do verily believe, and he 
loves us more than ever ” 

“So I believe,” replied old Tom—* that 1s, 1f he hasn’t any 
thing better to do But there’s a time for all things , aud when 
a man 1s doing his duty as a seaman, he mustn’t let his thoughts 
wander Never fear, old woman , he'll be back again. 


** There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
To take care of the life of poor Jack ” 


“God grant it! God grant it!” replied the old woman, 
wiping her eyes with her apron, and then resuming her netting 

‘‘ He seems,” continued she, “ by his letters to be over fond 
of that girl, Mary Stapleton,—and I sometimes think thit she 
cares not a little for him , but she’s never of one mind long I 
didn’t like to see her flaunting and flirting so with the soldiers, 
and at the same time Tom says that she writes that she cares 
for nobody but him ” 

“Women are—women! that’s sartain,” replied old Tom, 
musing for a time, and then showing that his thoughts were 
running on his son, by bursting out— 


*¢ Mary, when yonder boundless sea 
Shall part us, and perchance for ever, 
Think not my heart can stray from thee, 
Or ceise to mourn thine absence—never? 
And when 1n distant climes I roam, 
Forlorn, unfriended, broken hearted——= ™” 


“Don’t say so, Tom—don’t say so,” interrupted the old 
woman, 
Tom continued— 


*¢ Oft shall I sigh for thee and home, 
And all those joys for which I parted.” 


“ Aye, so he does, poor fellow, I’ll be bound to say What 
would I give to see his dear smiling face !” said Mrs Beazelvy 
‘*And I’d give no little, missus, myself But still, it’s the 
duty for every man to serve his country, and so ought Tom, a 
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his father did before him I shall be glid to see him back, 
but I’m not sorry that he’s gone Our ships must be manned, 
old woman, and if they take men by force, 1t’s only because 
they won’t volunteer—that’s all When they’re once on board 
they don’t mind it You women require pressing just as much 
as the men, and 1t’s all much of a muchness,” 

‘“‘ How's that, Tom ?” 

‘Why, when we make love, and ask you to marry, don’t you 
always pout, and say, ‘No?’ You lke being kissed, but we 
must take 1t by force ‘So it 1s with manning a ship The 
mcn all say, ‘No,’ but when they are once there, they like the 
service very much—on'y you see, like you, they want pressing 
Don’t Tom write and 51 that hes quite happy, and don’t care 
where he 1s so long 1s he’s with Jacob ?” 

“Yes, that’s true, but they say Jacob 1s to be discharged 
and come home, now that he’s come to a fortune, and what 
will Tom say then °” 

“Why, that zs the worst of it I believe that Jacob’s heart 
is inthe mght plaice, but still, mches spoil a man But we 
shall see If Jacob don’t prove ‘true blue,’ I’ll never put faith in 
man agai But there be changes in this world, that’s sartin 

** We all have our taste of the ups aud the downs, 
As Fortune dispenses her smiles and her frowns, 


But may we not hope, if she s frowning to day, 
That to morrow she'll lend us the light of her raye 


“JT only wish Jacob was here--that’s all ” 

“Then you have your wish, my good old friend,” cried I, 
running up to Tom, and seizing h's hand But old Tom was 
so taken by surprise that he started back ind lost his equili 
brium, dragging me ifter him, and we rolled on the turf 
together Nor was this the only accidcnt, for old Mrs Beazcley 
was so alarmed that she also sprang from the bench fixed in 
the half of the old boat stuck on end, and threw herself 
back against it The boat, rotten whcn first put up, and 
with the disadvantage of exposure to the elements for many 
yeirs, conld no longer stand such pressure "t gave way to 
the sudden force applied by the old woman, and she and 
the boat went down together, she screaming and scuffling 
among the rotten planks, which now, after so many years’ 
close intimacy, were induced to part company I was first 
on my legs, and ran to the assistance of Mrs Beazeley, who 
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was half smothered w th dust and flakes of dry pitch, and 
old Tom coming to my assistance, we put the old woman on 
her legs again. 

“O deary me!” cried the old woman—“O deary me! I 
do believe my hip 1s out! Lord, Mr Jacob, how yuu 
fnghtened me!” 

“Yes,” said old Tom, shaking me warmly by the hand, 
“we were all taken aback, old boat and all What a shindy 
you have made, bowling us all down like ninepins! Well, 
my boy, I’m glad to see you, and notwithstanding your gear, 
you’re Jacob Faithful stil] ” 

“IT hope so,” replied 1, and we then adjourned to the house, 
where I made them acquainted with all that had passed, and 
what I intended to do relative to obtaining I'om’s discharge I 
then left them, promising to return soon, and, hailing a wherry 
going up the river, proceeded to my old friend Domine, of 
whose welfare, as well as Stapleton’s and Mary’s, I had been 
already assured 

But 1s I passed through Putney Bridge, I thought I might 
as well call first upon old Stapleton , and I desired the water 
man to pullin I hastened to Stapleton’s lodgings, and wenr 
upstairs, where I found Mary in earnest conversation with a 
very good looking young man, in a sergeant’s uniform of the 
g3rd Regiment Mary, who was even handsomer than when I 
had left her, starting up, at first did not appear to recognize me, 
then coloured up to the forehead, as she welcomed me with a 
constraint I had never witnessed before The sergeant appeared 
inclined to keep his ground, but on my taking her hand and 
telling her that I brought a message from a person whom 
I trusted she had not forgotten, he gave hcr a nod and walked 
down stairs Perhaps there was a severity in my countenance 
as I said, ‘Mary, I do not know whether, after what I have 
seen, I ought to give the message , and the pleasure I anti 
pated in meeting you again 1s destroyed by what I have now 
witnessed How disgraceful 1s it thus to play with a man’s 
feelings—to wnite to him, assuring him of your regard and con 
stancy, and ac the same time encouraging another ” 

Mary hung down her head “If I have done wrong, Mr 
Faithful,” said she, after a pause, “I have not wronged Tom, 
what I have written, I felt.” 

“If that 1s the case, why do you wrong another person? 
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why encourage another young man only to make him 
unhappy?” 

‘1 have promised him nothing, but why does not Tom 
come back and look after me? I can’t mope here by myself, 
I have no one to keep company with, my father is always away 
at the alehouse, and I must have somebody to talk to Besides, 
Tom is away, and may be away a long while, and absence 
cures love 1n men, although it does not in women ” 

“It appears then, Mary, that you wish to have two strings to 
your bow in case of accident.” 

‘* Should the first string break, a second would be very accept- 
able,” rephed Mary “But it is always this way,” continued 
she, with increasing warmth, “I never can be 1m a situation 
which 1s not nght, whenever I do anything which may appear 
umproper, so certain do you make your appearance when least 
expected and least wished for—as 1f you were born to be my 
constant accuser ” 

‘Does not your own conscience accuse you, Mary?” 

“Mr Faithful,” repeated she, very warmly, “you are not my 
father confessor, but do as you please—write to Tom if you 
please, and tell him all you have seen, and anything you may 
think—make him and make me miserable and unhappy—do it, 
I pray It will bea friendly act, and as you are now a great 
man, you may persuade Tom that I am a jilt and a good for 
nothing ” 

Here Mary laid her hands on the table, and burned her face 
in them 

“I did not come here to be your censor, Mary, you are cer- 
tainly at liberty to act as you please, without my having any 
right to interfere but as Tom 1s my earliest and best friend, so 
far as his interests and happiness are concerned, I shall c ire 
fully watch over them We have been so long together, and I 
am so weil acquainted with all his feelings, that I really believe 
that if ever there was a young man sincerely and devotedly 
attached to a woman, he is so to you, and I will add that if 
ever there was a young man who deserved love in return, it 1s 
Tom. When [ left, not a month back, he desired me to call 
upon you as soon as I could, and assure you of his unalter- 
able attachment , and I am now about to procure his discharge, 
that he may be able to return All his thoughts are upon this 
point, and he is now waiting with the utmost impatience the 
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arrival of it, that he may again be in your company, you can 
best judge whether his return will or will not be a source of 
happiness.” 

Mary raised her head—her face was wet with her tears, 

“Then, he will soon be back again, and I shall see him 
Indeed, his return shall be no source of unhappiness, if I can 
make him happy—indeed, 1t shall not, Mr Faithful, but pray 
don’t tell him of my foolish conduct, pray don’t—why make 
him unhappy ?—I entreat you not to doit I will not do so 
again Promise me, Jacob, will you?” continued Mary, taking 
me by the arm, and looking beseechingly in my face, 

“¢ Mary, I never will be a mischief maker, but recollect, I ex- 
act the performance of your promise ” 

“Oh! and I will keep it, now that I know he will soon be 
home _ I can, I think I can—I’m sure I can wait a month or 
two without flirting But, I do wish that I was not left so much 
alone I wish Tom was at home to take care of me, for there 
is no one else_I can’t take care of myself” 

I saw by Mary’s countenance that she was in earnest, and I 
therefore made fnends with her, and we conversed for two 
hours, chiefly about Tom When I left her, she had recovered 
her usual spirits, and said at parting, looking archly at me, 
6 Now, you will see how wise and how prudent I shall be” 

I shook my head, and left her that I might find out old friend 
Stapleton, who, as usual, was at the door of the public-house, 
smoking his pipe At first he did not recognize me, for when 
I accosted him, he put his open hand to his ear, as usual, and 
desired me to speak a little louder, but I answered, “‘ Nonsense, 
Stapleton, that won’t do with me” He then took his pipe out 
of his mouth, and looked me full in the face 

Jacob, as I’m alive! Didn’t know you in your long togs— 
thought you was a gentleman wanting a boat Well, I hardly 
need say how glad I am to see you after so long, that’s no 
more than human natur And how’s Tom? Have you seen 
Mary?” 

These two questions enabled me to introduce the subyect that 
I wished I told him of the attachment and troth pledged 
between the two, and how wrong it was for him to leave her so 
much alone The old man agreed with me and said, that as to 
talking to the men, that was on Mary's part nothing but 
“human natur,” and that as for 1om wishing to be at home 
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and seeing her again, that also was nothing but “human 
natur,” but that he would smoke his pipe at home in future, 
and keep the soldiers out of the housc Satisfied with this 
assurance, I left him, and taking another wherry, went up to 
Brentford to see the Domine 
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CHAPTER XLL 


All the little boys are let loose, and the Domine ts caught—Anxiou. to supply 
my teeth, he falis in with other teeth, and Mrs Bately also shou her teeth 
—Gin outsule, gin in, and gin outagain, and old woman out also- Domine 
1n for ut again—Morehke a Whig Ministry than a novel 


I round the worthy old Domine im the school room, seated 1t 
his elevated desk, the usher not present, and the boys making 
a din enough to have awaked a person from atrance That 
he was in one of his deep reveries, and that the boys had taken 
advantage of it was evident. “Mr Dobbs,” said I, walking 
close up to the desk, but the Domine answered not I 
repeated his name m a louder voice 

“ Cosine of +a b—s—%, such must be the result,” said the 
Domine, talking to himself “Yet it doth not prove correct 
] may be in error Let me revise my work,” and the Domine 
lifted up his desk to take out another piece of piper When 
the desk lid was raised, I removed his work and held it behind 
me 

“But how 1s this?” exclaimed the Domine, and he looked 
everywhere for his previous calculations ‘“ Nay,” continued he, 
“it must have been the wind ,” and then he cast his eyes about 
until they fixed upon me laughing at him “Eheu! what do 
riy eyes perceive P—It 1s,—yet it 1s not,—yes, most truly it 15, 
my son Jacob Welcome, most welcome,” cried the ~id man, 
descending from his desk, and clasping me in his arms ‘“‘ Long 
is it since I have seen thee, my son, Jnuterca magnum sol 
circumvoliitur annum Long, yes long, have I ye rned for thy re- 
turn, f arful lest, zadus en tgnota arena, thou mightest, like another 
Palinurus, have been cast away Thou art returned, and all 1s 
well, as the father said in the Scripture, I have found my son 
which I had lost , but no prodigal thou, though I use the quo 
tation as apt. Now all 1s well, thou hast escaped the dange; 
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of the battle, the fire and the wreck, and now thou mayest hang 
up thy wet garment as a votive offering, as Horace hath 1t, 
Uvida suspendisse potents vestimenta maris Deo” 

During the apostrophe of the Domine, the boys perceiving 
that he was no longer wrapped up in his algebra, had partly 
settled to their desks, and in their apparent attention to their 
lessons, reminded me of the humming of bees before a hive on 
a summer’s day 

“ Boys,” cried the Domine, “mune est ludendum, veniy 
ye shall have a holiday, put up your books, and depart m 
peice ” 

The books were hastily put up, in obedience to the com- 
mand , the depart mm peace was not so ngidly adhered to—they 
gave a loud shout, and in a few seconds the Domine and I 
stood alone in the school room 

“ Come, Jacob, let us adjourn to my sanctum, there may 
we commune without interruption Thou shalt tell me thine 
adventures, and I will communicate to thee what hath been 
made known to me relative to those with whom thou wert 
acquainted.” 

“First let me beg you to give me something to eat, for 
I am not a little hungry,” interrupted J, as we gained the 
Kitchen. 

“Verily shalt thou have all that we possess, Jacob, yet 
now, I think, that will not be much, seeing that I and our 
worthy matron did pick the bones of a shoulder of mutton, 
this having been our fourth day of repast upon it. She is 
out, yet I will venture to mtrude mto the privacy of her 
cupboard, for thy sake Peradventure she may be wroth, yet 
will I risk her displeasure” So saying, the old Domine 
opened the cupboard, and, one by one, handed to me the 
dishes with their contents ‘‘Here, Jacob, are two hard 
dumplings from yesterday Canst thou relish cold, hard 
dumplings ?—but, stop, here 1s something more savoury—half 
of a cold cabbage, which was left this day We will look 
agam Here is meat—yes, it 1s meat, but now do I perceive 
it 1s a piece of lights reserved for the dinner of the cat co 
morrow I am fearful that we must not venture upon that, 
for the dame will be wroth ” 

“Pray put it back, su, I would not interfere with puss on 
ahy account.” 
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“Nay, then, Jacob, I see naught else, unless there may be 
viands on the upper shelf Sir, here 1s bread, the staff of hfe, 
and also a fragment of cheese , and now, methinks, I discern 
something dark at the back of the shelf” The Domime ex 
tended his hand, and immediately withdrew it, jumping from 
his chair, with a loud cry He had put his fingers into a rat 
4in, set by the old woman for those intruders, and he held up 
his arm and stamped as he shouted out with the pain I 
hastened to him, and pressing down the spring, released his 
fingers from the teeth, which, however, had drawn blood, as 
well as bruised him , fortunately, like most of the articles of 
their ménage, the trap was a very old one, and he was not 
much hurt The Domme thrust his fingers into his capactous 
mouth, and held them there some time without speaking 
Hc began to feel a little ease, when 1n came the matron 

“Why, whats all this?” said she in a querulous tone 
“Jacob here, and all my cupboard on the table Jacob, how 
dare you go to my cupboard ?” 

“Tt was the Domine, Mrs Bately, who looked there for 
something for me to eat, and he has been caught 1m a rat trap” 

“Serve him nght, I have forbade him that cupboard. 
Have I not, Mr Dobbs?” 

‘“‘ Yea, and verily,” quoth the Domine, “and I do repent 
me that I took not thine advice, for look at my fingers ,” and 
the Domine extended his laccrated digits 

“Dear me! well I’d no idea that a rat trap pinched so 
hard,” rephed the old woman, whose wrath was appeased 
‘“‘ How it must hurt the poor things—I won't set it again but 
leave them all to the cat, he’ll kill them, if he only can get at 
them” The old lady went to a drawer, unlocked it, brought 
out some fiagments of rags, and a bottle of friar’s balsam, 
which she applied to the Domine’s hand, and then bound it 
up, scolding him the whole time “ How stupid of you, Mr 
Dobb , you know that I was only out for a few minutes 
Why didn’t you wait—and why did you go to the cupboard? 
Hv n't I always told you not to look into it? and now you 
see the consequences ” 

‘‘Venly my hand burneth,” replied the Domine 

“T will go for cold water, and it will ease you What a 
deal of trouble you do give, Mr Dobbs, you’re worse than ¢ 
charity boy ,” and the old lady departed to the pump 
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“Vinegar is a better thing, sir,” said I, “and there fs a 
bottle m the cupboard, which I dare say 1s vinegar” I went 
to the cupboard, and brought out the bottle, took oat the cork 
and smelt it. ‘“ This 1s not vinegar, sir, 1t 1s Hollands or gin.” 

“Then would I lke a glass, Jacob, for I feel a sickening 
faintness upon me, yet be quick, peradventure the old woman 
may return.” 

“Dnnk out of the bottle, sir,” said I, perceiving that the 
Domine looked very pale, ‘and I will give you notice of her 
approach” ‘The Domine put the bottle to his mouth, and 
was taking a sufficient draught, when the old woman returned 
by another door which was behind us, she had gone that way 
for a washbasin’ Before we could perceive her, she came 
behind the Domine, snatched the bottle from his mouth with 
a jerk that threw a portion of the spirits in his eyes, and 
blinded him 

“ Thats why you went to my cupboard, 1s 1t, Mr Dobbs?” 
cried she, in a passion ‘That's it, 18 1t? I thought my 
bottle went very fast, seemg that I don’t take more than a 
tea spoonful every might, for the wind which vexes me so 
much _ J’ll set the rat trap again, you may depend upon it, 
and now you may get somebody else to bind your fingers ” 

“It was I who took it out, Mrs, Bately , the Domine would 
have fainted with pain It was very lucky that he has a 
housekeeper who 1s careful to have something of the kind in 
the house, or he might have been dead You surely don't 
begrudge a httle of your medicine to recover Mr Dobbs?” 

“Peace, woman, peace,” said the Domine, who had gained 
courage by his potation ‘Peace, I say I knew not that 
thou hadst in thy cupboard either a gin for my hand, or gin 
for thy mouth, since I have been taken in the one, it 1s but 
fair that I should take in the other In future both thy gins 
will not be interfered with by me _ Bring me the basin, that I 
may appease my angry wounds, and then hasten to procure 
some viands to appease the hunger of my son Jacob, lastly, 
appease thine own wrath ax Peace, I say,” and the old 
woman, who perceived that the Domine had asserted his nght 
of dominion, went to obey his orders, grumbling till she was 
out of heanng The application of the cold pump-water soon 
relieved the pain of the good old Domune, and, with his hand 
remaining in the basin, we commenced a long conversation. 
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At first I narrated to him the events which had occurred 
during my service on board of the frigate When I told him 
of my Suleed Aikiag Tom, he observed, “ Verily do I remember 
that young Tom, a jocund, pleasant, yet intrusive lad. Yet 
do I wish him well, and am grieved that he should be so taken 
by that maiden, Mary Well may we say of her, as Horace 
hath of Pyrrha—' Quzs mult@ gractls te puer in rosé, perfusis 
iiguidis urgit odoribus, grate, Pyrtha, sub antro Cus flavam 
religas comam, simplex mundiiiws’ I gneve at it, yea, grieve 
much Heu, guotws fidem mutatosque Deos fieit! NVenly, 
Jacob, I do prophesy that she will lead him into error, yea, 
perhaps into perdition ” 

“T trust not, sir,” replied I, but the Domine made no 
answer For half an hour he was in deep and senous thought, 
during w! ch Mrs Bately entered, and spreading a cloth, 
brought in from the other room some rashers of bacon and 
eggs, upon which I made a hasty and hearty meal The old 
matron’s temper was now smoothed, and she welcomed me 
kindly, and shortly after went out for a fresh basin of cold 
water for the Domine to bathe his hand This roused him, 
and he recommenced the conversation 

‘Jacob, I have not yet congratulated thee upon thy acces- 
sion to wealth , not that I do not sincerely rejoice 1n it, but 
because the pleasure of thy presence has made me unmindful 
of it Still, was it fortunate for thee that thou hadst raised up 
sucha friend as Mr Turnbull , otherwise what would have been 
the result of thy boisted independence? Thou wouldst pro- 
bably have remained many years on board of a man-of-war, 
and have been killed, or have returned mutilated, to die 
unknown ” 

“You were nght, sir,” replied I, “my mdependence was 
nothing but pnde, and I did bitterly repent, as you said I 
should do, even before I was pressed into the king’s service— 
but Mr Drummond never repeated his offers ” 

“ He never did, Jacob, but as I have since been informed 
by him, although he was taken by surprise at thy being forced 
away to serve thy country, still he was not sure that you would 
accept them, and he, moreover, wished you fully to feel thine 
own folly Long before you had made frends with him, he 
had attested the will of Mr Turnbull, and was acquainted with 
the contents Yet did he watch over thee, and had he thought 
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that thy way of life had led thee mto that which was 

he would have interfered to save thee, but he considered wi 
Shakspeare, that ‘sweet were the uses of adversity,’ and that 
thou wouldst be more schooled by remaining some time under 
her unprepossessing frowns He hath ever been thy friend.” 

“I can believe it I trust he 1s well, and his family ” 

“¢ They were well and prosperous but a little while ago, Jacob, 
yet I have seen but little of them since the death of Mr Turn 
bull It will pain thee to hear that affliction at thy absence 
hastened his dissolution I was at his death bed, Jacob, and 
I verily believe he was a good man, and will meet the reward 
of one, yet, did he talk most strangely, and reminded me of 
that remnant of a man you call old Tom ‘It’s no use, old 
gentleman,’ said he, as he lay in his bed supported by pillows, 
for he had wasted away till he was but a skeleton, having broken 
a bloodvessel with his violent coughing—‘ It’s no use pouring 
that doctor’s stuff down my throat, my anchor’s short stay a- 
peak, and in a few munutes I shall tmp it, I trust for heaven, 
where I hope there are moorings laid down for me’ ‘I would 
fai comprehend thee,’ replied I, ‘but thou speakest in 
parables’ ‘I mean to say that death has dnven his harpoon 
in up to the shank, and that Istruggle in vain I have run out 
all my line I shall turn up m a few minutes—so give my love 
and blessing to Jacob—he saved my life once—but now I’m 
gone’ With these last words his spirit took its flight, and 
thus, Jacob, did your benefactor breathe his last, invoking a 
blessing on your head ” 

I remained silent for a few minutes, for I was much affected 
by the Domune’s description, he at length resumed the con- 
versation 

‘Thou hast not yet seen the Drummonds, Jacob?” 

“YT have not,” 1 rephed, “but I will call upon them to- 
morrow, but it 1s time that I should go, for I have to return to 
London ” 

‘“‘Thou needest not, Jacob Thine own house 1s at hand.” 

‘* My own house !” 

“Ves, by the will of Mr Turnbull, his wife has been left a 
handsome jointure, but,for reasons which he did not explain, the 
house and furniture are not left to her, but, as residuary legatee, 
belong to thee” 

“Indeed then where 1s Mrs Turnbull?” 
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“ At Bath, where she hath taken up her residence Mr 
Drummond, who hath acted in thy behalf, permitted her to 
take away such articles as she might wish, but they were but 
few, chiefly those little objects which filled up rather than 
adorned the drawingroom The house 1s all ready for thy 
reception, and thou mayst take possession this evening ” 

“But why did not Mr Turnbull leave it to his widow?” 

“TI cannot exactly say, but I thnk he did not wish her to 
remain in this place He, therefore, left her 5000/ at her own 
disposal, to enable her to purchase and furnish another ” 

I then took my leave of the Domine, and it being rather 
late, I resolved to walk to the house and sleep there. 


CHAPTER XLIL 


In which I take possession of my own house, and think that et looks very til 
Jurnshed without a wife—Toms discharge ws sent out, but by accident tt 
never reaches him—T tale my new station in socruty 


On my arnval, the front gates were opened by the gardener’s 
wife, who made me a profound courtesy The gaidener soon 
afterwards made his appearance, hat in hand Evcrything 
was neat, ind ingood order I entered the house, and as soon 
as possiblc md myself of their obsequious attentions I wished 
to be alone Powerful feelings crowded on my mind I 
hastened to Mr Turnbull’s study, and sat down in the chair 
so lately occupied by him The proud fceling of possession, 
softened mto gratitude to Heaven, and sorrow at his death, 
came over me, and I remained for a long while im a deep 
reverie ‘And all this, and more, much more, are mine,” I 
mentally exclaimed “the sulor before the mast, the waterman 
on the river, the charity boy, the orphan sits down in quiet 
possession of luxury and wealth What have I done to deserve 
all this?” My heart told me nothing, or if anything, it was 
almost valueless, and I poured forth my soul mm thanks to 
Heaven I felt more composed after I had performed this 
duty, and my thoughts then dwelt upon my benefactor I sur- 
veyed the room—the drawings, the furs and skins, the harpoons 
and other struments, all remaiung in their respective places, 
as when I last had an interview with Mr ‘Turnbull I re 
teembered his kindness, his singleness of heart, his honesty, his 
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good sense, and his real worth, and I shed many tears for his 
loss My thoughts then passed to Saiah Drummond, ard I 
felt much uneasiness on that score Would she receive me o1 
would she still remember what I had bee: 2? I recollected her 
kindness and good will towards me I weighed these, and my 
present condition, against my origin and my former occupation, 
and could not ascertain how the scale might turn I shall soon 
see, thought I To-morrow, even, may decide the question 
The gardener’s wife knocked at the door, and announced that 
tuy bed was prepared I went to sleep, dreaming of Sarah, 
young fom, the Domine, and Mary Stapleton 

I was up early the next morning, and hastened to the hotel, 
when having arranged my person to the best of my power (but 
at the same time never so little to my satisfaction), I proceeded 
to the house of Mr Drummond I knocked, and this time I 
was not desired to wait in the hall, but was immediately ushered 
up into the drawing-room Sarah Drummond was sitting alone 
at her drawing My name was announced asI entered She 
started from her chair, and blushed deeply as she moved to- 
wards me Wejoined hands in silence I was breathless with 
emotion Never had she appeared so beautiful Neither 
party appeared willing to break silence at last I faltered out, 
‘Miss Drummond,”’—and then I stopped 

“Mr Faithful,” replied she, and then, after a break—“ How 
very silly this is I ought to have congratulated you upon your 
safe return, and upon your good fortune and, mndeed, Mr 
Faithful, no one can do so more sincerely ” 

“Miss Drummond,” replied I, confused, ‘when I was an 
orphan, a charity boy, and a waterman, you called me Jacob 
if the alteration in my prospects induces you to address me in 
so formal a manner—if we are 1n future to be on such different 
terms—I can only say, that I wish that I were agam—Jacob 
Faithful, the waterman ” 

‘“‘Nay,” replied she, “recollect that 1t was your own choice 
to be a waterman You might have been different—very 
different You might at this time have been partner with my 
father, for he said so but last night, when we were talking about 
you But you refused all you threw away your education, 
your talents, your good qualities, from a foolish pride, which 
you considered mdependence My father almost humbled 
himself to you—not that it is ever humiliating to acknowledge 
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and attempt to repair a fault, but still he did more than could 
be expected from most people Your friends persuaded you, 
but you rejected their advice, and, what was still more 1n 
pardonable, even I had no influence over you As long as you 
punished yourself I did not upbraid you, but now that you 
have been so fortunate, I tell you plainly is 

“What?” 

‘That 1t 1s more than you deserve, that’s all” 

“You have said but the truth, Miss Drummond __I was very 
proud and very foolish, but I had repented of my folly long 
before I was pressed, and I candidly acknowledge that I do 
not ment the good fortune I have met with Can I say 
more?” 

“No Iam satisfied with your repentance and acknowledg 
ment So, now you may sit down and make yourself agree 
able.” 

“ Before I do that, allow me to ask, as you address me 1s 
Mr Faithful, how am I to address you? I should not wish tu 
be considered impertinent ?” 

“My name 1s Miss Drummond, but those who feel intimate 
with me call me Sarah ” 

‘“‘T may reply that my name 1s Faithful, but those who feel 
intimate with me call me Jacob ” 

“Very true, but allow me to observe that you show very 
httle tact You should never force a lady intoacorner If I 
appear affronted when you call me Sarah, then you will do wise 
to fall back upon Miss Drummond ___ But why do you fix your 
eyes upon me so earnestly?” 

‘TI cannot help it, and must beg your pardon, but you are 
so improved in appearance since I last saw you. I thought no 
one could be more perfect, but - 

“Well, that’s not a bad beginning, Jacob I like to tear of 
my perfections Now follow up your dus” 

“I hardly know what I was going to say, but J think it was, 
that I do not feel as 1f I ought or can address you otherwise 
than as Miss Drummond.” 

“Oh! you’ve thought better of 1t, have you? Well, I begin 
to think myself that you look so well in your present dress, and 
have become so very different a person, that I ought not to 
address you by any other name than Mr Faithful So now we 
are agreed,” 

a 
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‘¢That’s not what I mean to say” 

‘Well, then, let me know what you did mean to say” 

This puzzling question fortunately did not require an answef, 
for Mr Drummond came into the room and extended his hand. 

“My dear Jacob,” said he, in the most friendly manner, 
‘Tm delighted to see you back again, and to have the pleasure 
of conzritulaung you on your good fortune But you have 
busincss to transact which will not admit of any delay You 
must prove the will, and airanye with the lawyers as soon as 
possible Will yo1 come now? All the papers are below, and 
1 have the whole morning to spare We will be back to dinner, 
Sirah, if Jacob has no other engagement ” 

“T have none,” replicd I, “and shall be most happy to avail 
myself of your kindness Miss Drummond, I wish you a good 
morning ” 

“Au revoir, Mr Faithful,” replied Sarah, courtesying formally, 
with a mocking smile 

The behaviour of Mr Drummond towards me was most kind 
and parental, and my eyes were often suffused with tears during 
the occupation of the morning The most urgent business was 
got through, and an interview with Mr Turnbull’s solicitor put 
the remainder in progress, still 1t was so late when we had 
accomplished it, that I had no time to dress On my return, 
Mrs Drummond rcceived me with her usual kindness’ I nar 
rated, during the evening, my adventures since we parted, and 
took that opportunity to acknowledge to Mr Drummond how 
bitterly I had repented my folly, and I may add ingratitude, 
towards him 

“« Jacob,” said he, as we were sitting at the tea-table with 
Mrs Drummond and Sarah, “I knew at the time that you 
were toiling on the mver for shillings that you were the in- 
hentor of thousands, for I not only witnessed but read the 
will of Mr Turnbull, but I thought it best that you should 
have a lesson which you would never forget in after hfe There 
1s no such thing in this world as independence, unless in a 
sivage state In society we are all mutually dependent upon 
eich other Independence of mind we may have, but no more 
As a waterman, you were dependent upon your customers, as 
every poor man must be upon those who have more means, 
and in refusing my offers, you were obliged to apply for em- 
ployment to others, The nch are as enturely dependent upon 
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others as the poor, they depend upon them for their food, 
their clothes, their necessities, and their luxunes Such ever 
will be the case in society, and the more refined the society 
may be—the more civilised its parts—the greater 1s the mutual 
dependence Stll it 1s an error originating mm itself fron high 
feelings, and therefore must be considered as an error on 
the right side, but recollect how much you might have thrown 
away, had not you, in the first place, secured such a fend as 
Mr Turnbull, and, secondly, if the death of that fmend had 
not so soon put you in possession ” 

I wis but too ready to acknowledge the truth of thesc 
vemarkhs The evening passed away so rapidly that it was 
midnight before I rose to take my leave, and I returned 
to the hotel as happy in my mind, and as grateful as ever 
any mortal could possibly be The next day, I removed 
to the house left me by Mr Turnbull, and the first ordu 
I gave was for a wherry Such was the force of habt, 
I could not do without one, and half my time was spent 
upon the niver, pulling every day down to Mr Drummond’s, 
and returning in the evening, or late at might Thus passed 
away two months, during which I occasionally saw the Domine, 
the Stapletons, and old Lom Beizeley I had exerted myself 
to procure Tom’s discharge, and at last had the plcasure of 
telling the old pcople that it was to go out by the neat packet 
By the Drummonds I was received as a member of the family 
—there wis no hinderance to my bemy alone with Sarah for 
hous, and although I had not ventured to declare my senti 
ments, they appeared to be well understood, as well by the 
parents as by Sarah herself 

Two days after 1 had communicated this welcome intel 
hgence to the old couple, as I was sitting at vreakfast, attended 
by the gardener and his wife (for I had mice no addition to 
my establishment), what was my surptise at the appearance of 

oung Zom, who entered the room ag usual, laughing as he 
eld out his hand 

“Tom !’ exclaimed I, “why, how did you come here?” 

* By water, Jacob, as you may suppose ” 

‘But how have you received your discharge? Is the ship 
come home?” 

‘Thope not the fact 1s, I discharged myself, Jacob.” 

“What! did you desert?” 
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“Even so. ¥ had three reasons for so doing In the 
first place, I could not remam without you, m the second, 
my mother wrote to say Mary was taking up with a sodger, 
and the third was, I was put mto the report for punish- 
ment, and should have been flogged, as sure as the Cap- 
tain had a pair of epaulettes ” 

“Well, but sit down and tell me all about it. You know 
your discharge 1s obtained ” 

‘‘Yes, thanks to you, Jacob, all the better, for now they 
won't look after me All’s well that ends well After you 
went away, I presume I was not im the very best of humours, 
and that rascal of a master’s mate who had us pressed, thought 
proper to bully me beyond all bearmg One day, he called 
me a lying scoundrel, upon which I forgot that I was on board 
of a man of war, and replied that he was a confounded cheat, 
and that he had better pay me his debt of two guineas for 
bringing him down the river He reported me on the quarter- 
deck for calling him a cheat, and Captain Maclean, who, you 
know, won’t stand any nonsense, heard the arguments on both 
sides, upon which he declared that the conduct of the master’s 
mate was not that of an officer or a gentleman, and therefore 
he should leave the ship, and that my language to my superior 
officer was subversive to the discipline of the service, and there 
fore he should give me a good flogging Now, Jacob, you know 
that if the officers don’t pay their debts, Captain Maclean always 
does, and with interest mto the bargain, so finding that I was 
in for it, and no mistake, I swam ashore the night before 
Black Monday, and made my way to Miramichi, without 
any adventure, except a tussle with a sergeant of marines, 
whom I left for dead about three miles out of the town. 
e Miramichi, I got on board of a timber ship, and here 

am, 

**T am sorry that you deserted, nevertheless,” replhed I, “it 
may come to mischief” 

“Never fear the people on the river know that I have my 
discharge, and I’m safe enough.” 

“‘ Have you seen Mary?” 

“Yes, and all’s nght m that quarter I shall build another 
wherry, wear my badge and dress, and stick above bridge 
When I’m all settled, I'll splice, and juve along with the old 


couple.” 
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“But will Marty consent to hve there? It 1s so quiet and 
retired that she wo'n’t like it.” 

*‘ Mary Stapleton has given herself airs enough in ill con 
science, and has had her own way quite enough Mary Beaze 
ley will do as her husband wishes, or I will know the reason 
why’ 

‘We shall see, Tom. Bachelors’ wives are always best 
snr they say But now you want money to buy your 

oat. 

“Yes, if you'll lend it to me, I don’t like to take it 
ae the old peuple, and Tl pay you when I can, 

acob ” 
; “No, you must accept this, Tom, and when you marry 
you must accept something more,” replied I, handing the notes 
to him 

“With all my heart, Jacob I never can repay you for 
what you have done for me, and so I mav just as well 
increase the debt ” 

“ That’s good logic, Tom ” 

“Quite as good as independence , 1s 1t not, Jacob?” 

*‘ Better, much better, as I know to my cost,” replied I, 
laughing 

Tom finished his breakfast, and then took his leave After 
breakfast, as usual, I went to the boat house, and unchaining 
my wherry, pulled up the nver, which I had not hitherto 
done, my attendance upon Sarah having invanably turned the 
bow of my wherry in the opposite direction I swept by the 
various residences on the banks of the nver, until J] arrived 
opposite to that of Mr Wharncliffe, and perceived a lady and 
gentleman in the garden I knew them immeduaiely, and, as 
they were standing close to the wall, I pulled in and saluted 
them. 

“Do you recollect me?” said I to them, smiling 

“ Ves,” replied the lady, ‘I do recollect your face—surely 
—1it 1s Faithful the waterman !” 

‘“‘No, I am not a waterman, I am only amusing myself m 
my own boat ” 

“Come up,” replied Mr Wharncliffe, “we can’t shake 
hands with jou at that distance ” 

I made fast my wherry and jomed them. They received me 
soost cordially 
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“T thought you were not a waterman, Mr Faithful, although 
you said that you were,” said Mrs Wharncliffe “Why did 
you deceive us in that way ?” 

“Indeed, at that time I was, from my own choice and my 
own folly, a waterman now I 1m so no longer ” 

We were soon on the most intimate terms, and I nurrated 
part of my adventures They expicssed their obligations to 
ine, and requested that I would accept their friendshig 

“Would you lke to hue a row on the water? It 1s a 
beautiful day, and if Mrs Wharncliffe will trust hersel : 

“Oh! I should hke it  bove all things Wiull you go, 
Wilham? I will run for a shawl ” 

In a few minutes we weic 111 three embarked, and I rowed 
them to my villa They had een admiring the beauty of the 
various residences on the banks of the Thames 

“ How do you like that one?” inquired I of Mrs Wharn- 
chiffe 

‘‘ It is very handsome, and I think one of the very best ” 

‘That 1s mine,” replied I“ Will you allow me to show it 
to you ” 

“Yours !” 

“Yes, mine but I have a very small establishment, for I 
am a bachelor ” 

We landed, and after walking about the grounds, went into 
the house 

“Do you recollect this room?” said I to Mr Wharncliffe. 

“Yes, mdeed I do, it was here that the box was opened, 
and my uncle’s———-But we must not say anything about that. 
he 1s dead.” 

“ Dead 1” 

“Yes , he never held his head up after his dishonesty was 
discovered He pined and died within three months, sincerely 
repenting what he had attempted ” 

I accepted their invitation to dinner, as I rowed them back 
to their own residence , and afterwards had the pleasure of 
enrolling them among my sincerest frends Through them I 
was introduced to Lady Auburn and many others, and I 
shall not forget the old housekeeper recognizing me one day, 
when I was invited to Lady’s Auburn’s villa 

“Bless me! what tricks you young gentleman do play. 
Only to think how you asked me for water, and how I pushed 
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the door in j our face, and wouldn’t let you rest yourself But 
if you young gentlemen will disguise yourselves, it’s your own 
faults, and you must take the consequences ” 

My acquaintances now increased rapidly, and I had the 
advantage of the best society I hardly need observe that 
it was a great advantage, for, although I was not considered 
awkward, still I wanted that polish which can only be obtained 
by an admixture with good company The reports concerning 
me were various , but 1t was generally believed that I was a 
young man who had received an excellent education, and 
might have been brought forward, but that I had taken a 
passion for the river, and had chosen to be a waterman in 
preference to any other employment, that I had since come 
in to a large fortune, and had resumed my station in society 
How far the false was blended with the true, those who have 
read my adventures will reuhly perceive For my part, I 
cared little what they said, and I gave myself no trouble to 
refute the various assertions I was not ashamed of my birth, 
because it had no effect upon the Diummonds, still, I knew 
the world too well to think it necessary to blazon it On the 
whole, the balance was in my favour, there was a degree of 
romance in my history, with all its variations, which interested, 
and, joined to the knowledge of my actual wealth, made me to 
be well reccived, and gained me attention wherever I went. 
Oue thing wis much to my advantage—my extensive reading, 
added to the good classical education which I had received 
It is not often in society that an opportunity occurs when any 
one can prove his acquisitions, but when 1t does come, they 
always make an impression, and thus did education turn the 
scale in my favour, and every one was much more inclined 
to believe the false rather than the true versions of my history 


CHAPTER XLIIL 


The Domine proves Stapleton’s ** human natur” to be correct—The red coat 
proves too much of a match for the blue—Mary sells Tom, and Tom sells 
whut ws leftof him, fora shilling—We never know the value of anything 
tll we have lost + 


I wap often ruminated in what manner I could render the 
Domine more comfortable. I felt that to hom I was as much 
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indebted as to any living bemg, and one day I ventured to 
open the subject, but his reply was decided. 

“IT see, Jacob, my son, what thou wouldst wish but kt 
must not be Manis but acreature of habit habit becomes 
to him not only necessity but luxury For five-and-forty years 
have I toiled, instilling precepts and forcing knowledge into 
the brains of those who have never proved so apt as thou. 
Truly, it hath been a painful task, yet can I not relinqmsh it 
I might, at one time, that 1s, during the first ten years, hav 
met the offer with gratitude , for I felt the humihation an 
annoyance of wearying myself with the rudiments, when I 
would fain have commented upon the various peculianties of 
style in the ancient Greek and Latin authors , but now, all 
that has passed away The eternal round of concord, prosody 
and syntax has charms for me from habit the rule of three 1s 
preferable to the problems of Euchd, and even the Latin 
grammar has its delights In short, I have a Awus pleasure 
in hic, hac, hoc, [cluck, duck ,| and even the flourishing of the 
twigs of that tree of knowledge, the birch, hath become a 
pleasurable occupation to me, if not to those upon whom 1t 18 
inflicted I am lke an old horse, who hath so long gone 
round and round in a mill, that he cannot walk straight for- 
ward , and, if it pleases the Almighty, I will die in harness, 
Still I thank thee, Jacob, and thank God that thou hast again 
proved the goodness of thy heart, and given me one more 
reason to rejoice in thee and im thy love, but thine offer, if 
accepted, would not add to my happiness, for what feeling 
can be more consolatory to an old man near into his grave 
than the reflection that his life, if not distinguished, has at 
least been useful?” 

I had not, for some time, received a visit from Tom, and, 
surprsed at this, I went down to his father’s, to make inquiry 
about him [I found the old couple sitting m-doors, the 
weather was fine, but old Tom was not at his work , even the 
old woman’s netting was thrown aside 

Where 1s Tom?” inquired I, after wishing them good 
morning 

“Oh! deary me,” cried the old woman, putting her apron 
up to her eyes , “that wicked, good-for-nothing girl !” 

2 “Good heavens! what 1s the matter?” inquired I of old 
Om. 
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“The matter, Jacob,” replied old Tom, stretching out hus 
two wooden legs, and placing his hands upon his knees, “1s, 
that Tom has ‘listed for a sodger” 

“ Listed for a soldier !” 

“Yes, that’s as sartain as it's true, and what’s worse, I’m 
told the regiment is ordered to the West Indies So, what 
with fever o’ mind and yellow fever, he’s focd for the land 
crabs, that’s sartain I think now,” continuea the old man, 
brushing a tear from his eye with his fore finger, “that I see 
his bones bleaching under the palisades, for I know the place 
we 

“Don’t say so, Tom, don’t say so!” 

“Oh, Jacob! beg pardon if I’m too free now, but can’t you 
help us?” 

“IT will if I can, depend upon it, but tell me how this 
happened ” 

‘Why, the long and the short of it 1s this, that mrl, Mary 
Stapleton, has been his run When he first came home he 
was well received, and looked forward to being spliced aud 
hiving with us, but it didn’t last long She couldn’t leave off 
her old tricks , and so, that Tom might not get the upper hand, 
she plays him off with the sergeant of a recruiting party, and 
flies off from one to the other, just hke the ticker of the old 
clock there does from one side to the other One day the 
sergeant was the fancy man, and the next dayit was Tom At 
last, Tom gets out of patience, and wishes to come to a fair 
understanding So he axes her whether she chooses to have 
the sergeant or to have him , she might take her choice, but he 
had no notion of being played with im that way, after all her 
letters and all her promises Upon this she huffs outnght and 
tells Tom he may go about his business, for she didn't care if 
she never sees him no more So Jom’s blood was up, and he 
calls her a d d jilt, and, in my opinion, he was near to the 
truth, so then they had a regular breeze, and part company 
Well, this made ‘lom very miserable, and the next day he would 
have begged her pardon, and come to her terms, for you see, 
Jacob, a man in love has no discretion, but she being still 
angry, tells him to go about his business, as she means to 
marry the sergeant in a week Tom turns away again quite 
mad, and it so happens that he goes into the public house 
where the sergeant hangs out, hoping to be revenged on hin, 
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and meaning to have a regular set-to, and see vho is the best 
man, but the sergeant wasn’t there, and Tom takes pot after 
pot to drive away care, and, when the sergeant réturned, Tom 
was not a little in liquor Now, the sergeant was a knowing 
chap, and when he comes m, and perceives Tom with his face 
flushed, he guesses what was to come, so, instead of saying a 
word, he goes to another table, and dashes his fist upon it, as 
ifn a passion Tom goes up to him, and says, ‘ Sergeant, I’ve 
known that girl long before you, and if you are a man, you'll 
stand up for her’ ‘Stand up for her, yes,’ replied the scrgeant, 
‘and so I would have done yesterday, but the blasted jilt has 
turned me to the nght about and sent me away I wont fight 
now, for she won’t have me—any more than she will you. 
Now when Tom hears this, he becomes more pacified with the 
sergeant, and they set down hke two people under the same 
misfortune, and take a pot together, mstead of fighting, and 
then, you see, the sergeant plies Tom with hquor, swearing 
that he will go back to the rcgiment, and leave Mary altogether, 
and advises Tom to do the same At last, what with the ser 
geant’s persuasions, and Tom’s desire to vex Mary, he succeeds 
mm ‘listing him, and giving him the shilling before witnesses , 
that was all the rascal wanted The next day Tom was sent 
down to the depot, as they call 1t, under a guard, and the 
sergeant remains here to follow up Mary, without interruption 
This only happened three days ago, and we only were told of 
it yesterday by old Stapleton, who threatens to turn his daughter 
out of doors ” 

“Can’t you help us, Jacob?” said the old woman, 
whimpering 

““T hope I can and if money can procure his discharge it 
shall be obtained But did you not say that he was ordered to 
the West Indies?” 

“The regiment 1s in the West Indies, but they are recruit.ng 
for 1t, so many have been carried off by the yellow fever last 
sickly season A transport, they say, will sail next week, 
and the recruits are to march for embarkation 1n three or four 
days ” 

“And what is the regiment, and where 1s the depét?” 

“Tt is the 47th Fusileers, and the depdt 1s at Maidstone” 

“T will lose no time, my good inends,” replied I , “to-morrow 
{ will goto Mr Drummond, and consult with him.” I returned 
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the grateful squeeze of old Tom’s hand, and, followed by the 
blessings of the old woman, I hastened away 

As I pulled up the river, for that day I was engaged to dine 
with the Wharncliffes, I resolved to call upon Mary Stapleton, 
and ascertain by her deportment whether she had become that 
heartless jilt which she was represented, and if so, to persuade 
Tom, 1f I succeeded in obtaining his discharge, to think no 
more about her I felt so vexed and angry with her, that after 
I landed, I walked about a few minutes before I went to the 
house that I might recoverny temper When I walked up the 
stairs I found Mary sitting over a sheet of paper, on which she 
had been writing She looked up as I came wn, and I perceived 
that she had been crying ‘“ Mary,” said I, “how well you 
have kept the promise you made to me when last we met! See 
what trouble and sorrow you have brought upon all parties 
except yourself” 

“Except myself ,—no, Mr Faithful, don’t except myself, I 
am almost mad—I believe that I am mad—for surely such folly 
as mine 1s madness” and Mary wept bitterly 

“There 1s no excuse for your behaviour, Mary—1it 1s un- 
pardonably wicked Tom sacrificed all for your sake—he even 
deserted, and desertion 1s death by the law Now what have 

ou done p—taken advantage of his strong affection, to drive 

1m to intemperance, and induce him, in desparr, to enlist for 
a soldier He sails for the West Indies to fill up the ranks of 
a regiment thinned by the yellow fever, and will perhaps never 
return again—you will then have been the occasion of his 
death Mary, I have come to tell you that I despise you ” 

““T despise and hate myself,” replied Mary, mournfully, “I 
wish I were in my grave QO, Mr Faithful, do for God’s sake 
—do get him back You can, I know you can—you have 
money and everything ” 

“If I do, 1t will not be for your benefit, Mary, for you shall 
trifle with him no more I will not try for his discharge unless 
he faithfully promises never to speak to you again.” 

“You don’t say that—you don’t mean that!” cried Mary, 
sweeping the hair with her hand back from her forehead,—and 
her hand still remaining on her head—“‘ O God! O God ! what 
a wretch I am! Hear me, Jacob, hear me,” cried she, dropping 
on her knees, and seizing my hands , “only get him his discharge 
—only let me once see him again, and I swear by all that’s 
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sacred, that I will beg his pardon on my knees as I now do 
yours I will doeverything—anything—if he will but forgive 
me, for I cannot, I will not live without him.” 

“If this 1s true, Mary, what madness could have induced 
you to have acted as you have ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mary, rising from her knees, “ madness, 
indeed,—more than madness to treat so cruelly one for whom 
I only care to hve You say Tom loves me, I know he does, 
but he does not love me as Ido him O my God! my heart 
will break!” After a pause, Mary resumed “ Read what I 
have written to him—I have already written as much in another 
letter You will see that if hecannot get away, I have offered 
to go out with him as his wife, that 1s, 1f he will have such a 
foolish, wicked girl as I am ” 

I read the letter 1t was as she said, praying forgiveness, 
offering to accompany him, and humiliating herself as much as 
it was possible I was much affected I returned the letter 

‘You can’t despise me so much as I despise myself,” 
continued Mary, “I hate, I detest myself for my folly JI 
recollect now how you used to caution me whena girl O 
mother, mother, 1t was a cruel legacy you left to your child, 
when you gave her your disposition Yet why should I blame 
her? I must blame myself” 

“Well, Mary, I will do all I can, and that as soon as possible 
To-morrow I will go down to the depét ” 

“God bless you, Jacob, and may you never have the mis- 
fortune to be in love with such a one as myself.” 


CHAPTER XLIV 


fam made very happy—In other respects a very melancholy chapter, 
which, we are sorry to wnform the reader, aril be followed up by ont 
stell more so 


I tert Mary, and hastened home to dress for dinner I men 
tioned the subject of wishing to obtain Tom’s discharge to 
Mr Wharncliffe, who recommended my immediately applying 
to the Horse Guards , and, as he was acquainted with those in 
office, offered to accompany me __I gladly accepted his offer , 
and the next morning he called for me in his carnage, and we 
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went there Mr Wharncliffe sent up his card to one of the 
secretaries, and we were immediately ushered up, when I stated 
my wishes Thereply was “Ifyou had time to procure a 
substitute 1t would be easily arranged , but the regiment is so 
weak, and the aversion to the West Indies so prevalent after 
this last very sickly seasog, that I doubt xf His Royal 
Highness would permit any man to purchase his discharge 
However, we will see The Duke 1s one of the kindest hearted 
of men, and I will lay the case before him But let us see if 
he is still at the depét, I rather think not.” The secretary 
rang the bell. 

“The detachment of the 47th Fusileers from the depdt— 
has it marched? And when does it embark ?” 

The clerk went out, and in a few munutes returned with 
some papers in his hand “It marched the day before yester 
day, and was to embark this morning, and sail as soon as the 
wind was fair” 

My heart sank at this intelligence. 

** How 1s the wind, Mr G———? Go down and look at the 
tell-tale.” 

The clerk returned. “ENE, sir, and has been steadily so 
these two days ” 

“ Then,” replied the secretary, “I am afraid you are too late 
to obtain your wish The orders to the port admiral are most 
peremptory to expedite the sailing of the transports, and a 
frigate has been now three weeks waiting to convoy them. 
Depend upon it, they have sailed to day ” 

“ What can be done ?” rephed I, mournfully 

“You must apply for his discharge, and procure a substitute 
He can then have an order sent out, and be permitted to return 
home I am very sorry, as I perceive you are much intercstcd, 
but I’m afraid it 1s too late now However, you may call 
tomorrow The weather 1s clear with this wind, and the port 
admiral will telegraph to the Admiralty the sailing of the vessels 
Should anything detain them, I will take care that His Royal 
Highness shall be acquainted with the circumstances this after 
noon, if possible, and will give you his reply ” 

We thanked the secretary for his politeness, and took our 
leave Vexed as I was with the communications I had already 
received, I was much more so when one of the porters ran to 
the carriage to show me, by the secretary’s order, a telegraphic 
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communication from the Admuralty, containing the certam and 
unpleasant information, “Convoy to West Indies sailed this 
morning ” 

“Then 1t 1s all over for the present,” said I, throwing myself 
back in the carnage , and I continued in a melancholy humour 
unul Mr Wharncliffe, who had business in the City, put me 
down as near as the carnage went to the house of Mr 
Drummond I found Sarah, who was the depository of all my 
thoughts, pains, and pleasures, and I communicated to her 
this episode in the history of young Tom As most lidies are 
severe judges of their own sex, she was very strong 1n her 
expressions against the conduct of Mary, which she would not 
allow to admit of any palhation, Even her penitence had no 
weight with her 

‘“‘ And yet, how often 1s 1t the case, Sarah, not perhaps to 
the extent carried on by this mistaken girl, but still, the dis 
appointment 1s as great, although the consequenccs are not so 
calamitous Among the higher classes, how often do young 
men receive encouragement, and yield themselves up to a 
passion to end only in disappomtment! It is not necessary to 
plight troth, a young woman may not have virtually committed 
herself, and yet, by merely appearing pleased with the conversa 
tion and company of a young man, induce him to venture his 
affections in a treacherous sea, and eventually find them 
wrecked,” 

“You are very nautically poetical, Jacob,” replied Sarah. 
“‘ Such things do happen, but I think that womens affections 
are, to use your phrase, oftener wreched than those of men. 
That, however, does not exculpate either party A woman 
must be blind, mdeed, :f she cannot perceive, in a very short 
time, whether she is trifling with a man’s feelings, and base, 
indeed, if she continues to practise upon them.” 

‘“‘ Sarah,” replied I, and I stopped. 

“Well?” 

“TI was,” replied I, stammering a little—‘ I was going to ask 
you if yo1 were blind.” 

“As to what, Jacob?” said Sarah, colouring up. 

“As to my feelings towards you ” 

“No, I believe you hike me very well,” replied she, smiling 

“Do you think that that 1s all?” 

“ Where do you dine to-day, Jacob?” replied Sarah. 
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“That must depend upon you and your answer If I dine 
here to day, I trust to dine here often IfIdo not dine here 
to-day, probably I never may again I wish to know, Sarah, 
whether you have been blind to my feelings towards you, for, 
with the case of Mary and Tom before me, I feel that I must 
no longer trust to my own hopes, which may end in disappoint 
ment Will you have the kindness to put me out of my 
misery? ” 

‘“‘If I have been blind to your feclings, I have not been 
blind to your merit, Jacob Perhaps I have not been blind to 
your feelings, and Iam not of the same disposition as Mary 
Stapleton. I think you may venture to dine here to day,” 
continued she, colouring and smiling, as she turned away to 
the window 

*‘T can hardly believe that I’m to be so happy, Sarah,” 
replied I, agitated “I have been fortunate, very fortunate, 
but the hopes you have now raised are so much beyond my 
expectations—so much beyond my deserts—that I dare not 
indulge in them Have pity on me, and be more explicit ” 

“What do you wish me to say?” replied Sarah, looking 
down upon her work, as she turned round to me 

“ That you will not reyect the orphan who was fostered by 
your father, and who reminds you of what he was, that you 
may not forget at this moment what I trust 1s the greatest bar 
to his presumption—his humble ongin ” 

“Jacob, that was said like yourself—it was nobly said, and 
uf you were not born noble, you have true nobility of mnd_iI 
will imitate your example Have I not often, during our long 
friendship, told you that I loved you?” 

“Yes, as a child you did, Sarah ” 

“ Then, as a woman,I repe it it And noware you satisfied ?” 

I took Sarah by the hand she did not withdraw it, but 
allowed me to kiss 1t over and over again 

“‘ But your father and mother, Sarah ?” 

“Would never have allowed our mtimacy if they had not 
approved of it, Jacob, depend upon it However, you may 
mal.e yourself easy on that score, by letting them know what 
has passed, and then, I presume, you will be out of your 
misery ” 

Before the day was over I had spoken to Mrs Drummond, 
and requested her to open the business to her husband, as I 
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really felt it more than I could dare to do She smiled as Le: 

daughter hung upon her neck, and when I met Mr Drummond 

at dinner-time I was “ out of my misery,” for he shook ne by 

the hand, and said, “ You have made us all very happy, Jacob, 

for that girl appears determined either to marry you or not to 
at all Come, dinner 1s ready ” 

I will leave the reader to imagine how happy I was, what 
ane between Sarah and me in our /¢e-d téfe of that evening, 

ow unwilling I was to quit the house, and how I ordered a 
postchaise to carry me home, because I was atraid to trust 
myself on that water on which the major part of my hfe had 
been safely passed, lest any accident should happen to me and 
rob me of my anticipated bliss From that day, I was as one 
of the family, and, finding the distance too great, took up m 
abode at apartments contiguous to the house of Mr Drummon 
But the course of other people’s love did not run so smooth, 
and I must now return to Mary Stapleton and Tom Beazeley 

I had breakfasted, and was just about to take my wherry and 
go down to acquaint the old couple with the bad success of my 
application I had been reflecting with gratitude upon my 
own happiness in prospect, indulging in fond anticipations, 
and then, reverting to the state in which I had left Ma 
Stapleton and Tom’s father and mother, contrasting their 
misery with my joy, arising from the same source, when, who 
should rush into the dining-room but young Tom, dressed m 
nothing but a shirt, and a pair of white trousers, covered with 
dust, and wan with fatigue and excitement 

‘Good heavens! Tom! are you back? then you must have 
deserted.” 

“Very true,” replied Tom, sinking on a chai, “I swam on 
shore last night, and have made from Portsmouth to here since 
eight o’clock I hardly need say thatI am doneup Let me 
have something to drink, Jacob, pray” 

I went to the celleret and brought him some wine, of which 
he drank off a tumbler eagerly Dumnng this, I was revolwng 
m my mind the consequences which might arise from this hasty 
and imprudent step “Tom,” said I, “do you know the con- 
sequences of desertion?” 

“Yes,” replied he, gloomily, “ but I could not help it, Mary 
told me, in her letter, that she would do all I wished, would 
accompany me abroad, she made all the amends she could, 
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poor girl! and, by heavens, I could not leave her and when 1 
found myself fairly under weigh, and there was no chance, I 
was almost mad, the wind baffled us at the Needles, and we 
anchored for the night , I slipped down the cable and swam on 
shore, and there’s the whole story ” 

“But, Tom, you will certainly be recognized and taken up 
for a deserter ” 

“IT must think of that,” rephed Tom, “I know the nsk that 
I fe but, perhaps, af you obtain my discharge, they may let 
me off ” 

I thought this was the best plan to proceed upon, and 
requesting Tom to keep quiet, I went to consult with Mr 
Wharnchffe He agreed with me, that 1t was Tom’s only 
chance, and I pulled to his father’s, to let them know what had 
occurred, and then went on to the Drummonds When I 
returned home late im the evening, the gardener told me that 
Tom had gone out, and had net returned My heart misgave 
me that he had gone to see Mary, and that some misfortune 
had occurred, and I went to bed with most anxious feelings 
My forebodings were proved to be correct, for the next morning 
I was informed that old Stapleton wished to see me He was 
ushered in, and as soon as he entered, he exclaimed, “ All’s up, 
Master Jacob—Tom’s nabbed~ Mary fit after fit—human 
natur” 

“Why, what zs the matter, Stapleton ?” 

“Why, it’s just this—Tom desarts to come to Mary Cause 
why ?—he loves her—human natur That soldier chip comes 
im and sees Tc, clutches hold, and tmies to take possession of 
him Ton. fights, knocks out sergeant’s starboard eye, and 
tries to escape—human natur Soldiers come in, pick up 
sergeant, seize Tom, and carry him off Mary cries, and 
screams, und faints—human natur— poor girl cdn’t heep her 
head up—two women witn burnt feathers all night Sad job, 
Mister Jacob Of all the senses love’s the worst, that’s sartain 
——quite upset me, can’t smoke mv pipe this morning—Mary’s 
tears quite put my pipe out ’—and old Stapleton looked as uf 
he was ready to cry himself 

“This 1s a sad business, Stapleton,” rephed I “Tom will 
be tried for desertion, and God knows how it will end. I will 
try all I can, but they have been very strict lately ” 

“ Hope you will, Mister Jacob, Mary will die, that’s sartarp 

AA 
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I’m more afraid that Tom will If one does, tother will, J 
know the girl—just hke her mother, never could carry het 
helm amidships, hard a port or hard a starboard. Shes mad 
now to follow him—will go to Maidstone I take her as soon 
as I go back to her Just come up to tell you all about 1t.” 

“This is a gloomy affair, Stapleton.” 

“Yes, for sartam—wish there never was such a thing as 
human natur” 

After a little conversation, and a supply of money, which I 
knew would be acceptable, Stapleton went away leaving me in 
no very happy state of mind. My regard for Tom was excessive, 


and his situation one of peculiar danger ain I repaired to 
Mr Wharncliffe for advice, and he readily interested himself 
most warmly 


“ This 1s, indeed, an awkward business,” said he, “and will 
require more inteiest than I am afraid that I command. If 
not condemned to death, he will be sentenced to such a flogging 
as will break him down im spirit as well as in body, and sink 
him into an early grave. Death were preferable of the two 
Lose no time, Mr Faithful, in going down to Maidstone, and 
seeing the colonel commanding the depét. I will go to the 
Horse Guards, and sce what 1s to be done” 

I wrote a hurned note to Sarah to account for my absence, 
and sent for post horses Early m the afternoon I arnved at 
Maidstone, and finding out the residence of the officer com- 
manding the depot, sent up mycard In few words I stated to 
him the reason of my calling upon him 

“Tt will rest altogether with the Horse Guards, Mr Faithful, 
and I am afraid I can give you but little hope His Royal 
Highness has expressed his determination to punish the next 
deserter with the utmost severity of the law His leniency on 
that point has been very injurious to the service, and he must 
do # ~©6 Besides, there 1s an aggravation of the offence in his 
attack upon the sergeant, who has irrecoverably lost his eye” 

“The sergeant first made him drunk, and then persuaded 
him to enlist.” Ithen stated the nvalship that subsisted 
between them, and continued, “Is it not disgraceful to enlist 
men in that way—can that be called voluntary service?” 

‘‘ All very true,” replied the officer, “but still expediency 
winks at even more Ido not attempt to defend the system, 
but we must have soldiers, The seamen are umpressed by 
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force, the soldiers are entrapped by other means, even more 
discreditable , the only excuse 1s expediency, o*, if you like it 
better, necessity All I can promise you, sir, 1s, what I would 
have done even if you had not appealed to me, to allow the 
prisoner every comfort which his situation will permit, and 
every advantage at his court-martial, which mercy, tempered 
by justice, will warrant.” 

“T thank you, su, will you allow me and his betrothed to 
see him ?” 

“ Most certainly , the order shall be given forthwith.” 

I thanked the officer for his kindness, and took my leave. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
Read tt. 


I HASTENED to the black hole where Tom was confined, and 
the order for my admission having arrived before me, I was 
permitted by the sergeant of the guard to pass the sentry I 
found Tom sittmg on a bench notching a stick with his knife, 
whistling a slow tune 

“ This 1s kind, Jacob, but not more than I expected of you— 
I made sure that I should see you to-night or to morrow 
morning How’s poor Mary? I care only for her now—I am 
satisfied—she loves me and—TI knocked out the sergeant’s eye 
—spoilt his wooing, at all events ” 

‘But, Tom, are you aware of the danger m which you 
are?” 

“Yes, Jacob, perfectly, I shall be tried by a court martial 
and shot. I’ve made up my mind to it—at all events, it’s 
better than being hung like a dog, or being flogged to death 
like a mgger I shall die lke a gentleman, if I have never been 
one before, that’s some comfort. Nay, I shall go out of the 
world with as much noise as if a battle had been fouglit, or a 
great man had died.” 

‘How do you mean?” 

“‘ Why there'll be more than one dssdic+-én.” 

“This 1s no time for jesting, Tom.” 

** Not for you, Jacob, as a sincere frend, I grant, not for 
poor Mary, as a devoted gui, not for my poor father and 
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mother—no, no,” continued Tom “I feel for then but for 
myself I neither fear nor care I have not done wrong—] 
was pressed against the law and act of parlament, and I 
deserted Iwas enlisted when I was drunk and mad, and J 
deserted. There 1s no disgrace to me, the disgrace 1s to the 
government, which suffers such acts If I am to be a victim, 
well and good—we can only die once” 

‘Very true, Tom, but you are young to die, and we must 
hope for the best ” 

“IT have given up all hope, Jacob I know the law will be 
putin force I shall die and go to another and a better world, 
as the parson says, where, at all events, there will be no 
muskets to clean, no drill, and none of your confounded pipe 
clay, which has almost driven me mad _ I should hke to die 
in a blue yacket—in a red coat I will not, so I presume I shall 
go out of the world in my shirt, and that’s more than I had 
when I came in ” 

‘“‘ Mary and her father are coming down to you, Tom” 

“I’m sorry for that, Jacob, it would be cruel not to see her 
— but she blames herself so much that I cannot bear to read 
her letters But, Jacob, I will see her, to try 1f I can comfort 
her—-but she must not stay, she must go back again till after 
the court martial, and the sentence, and then—if she wishes to 
take he: farewell, I suppose I must not refuse” A few tears 
dropped from his eyes as he said this ‘“ Jacob, will you wait 
and take her back to town?—she must not stay here—and I 
will not see my father and mother until the last Let us make 
one job of it, and then all will be over” 

As Tom said this, the door of the cell again opened, and 
Stapleton supported in his daughter Mary tottered to where 
Tom stood, and fell into his arms in a fit of convulsions It 
wis necessary to remove her, and she was carried out “ Let 
her not come in again, I beseech you, Jacob, take her back, 
and I will bless you for your kindness Wish me farewell 
now, and see that she does not come again” ‘Tom wrung me 
by the hand, and turned away to conceal his distress I 
nodded my head in assent, for I could not speak for emotion, 
and followed Stapleton and the soldiers who had taken Mary 
out. As soon as she was recovered sufficiently to require no 
further medical aid, I lifted her into the postchaise, and 
ordered the boys to drve back to Brentford. Mary continued 
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in a state of stupor during the journey, and when I arnvcd at 
my own house, I gave her into the charge of the gardener’s 
wife, and despatched her husband for medical assistance =I he 
application of Mr Wharncliffe was of little avail, and he re 
turned to me with disappointment in his countenance The 
whole of the next week was the most distressing that I ever 
pissed, arising from my anxiety for Tom, my daily exertions 
.o reason Mary into some degrec of submission to the will of 
vrovidence—her accusations of herself and her own folly-— 
her incoherent ravings, calling herself Tom’s murderer, which 
alarmed me for her reason, the distress of old Tom and his 
wife, who, unable to remiin in their solitude, came all to me 
for intelligence, for comfort, and for what, alas! I dare not 
give them—hope All this, added to my separation from 
sarah, during my attendance to what I considered my duty, 
reduced me to a debility, arising from mental exertion, which 
changed me to almost a skeleton 

At last, the court-martial was held, and Tom was condemned 
to death The sentence was approved of, and we were told 
that all appeals would be unavailing We received the news 
on the Saturday evening, and Tom was to suficr on the Tues 
day morning I could no longer refuse the appeals of Mary, 
indeed, I received a letter from Tom, requesting thit all of us, 
the Domine included, would come down and bid him farewell 
I hired a carnage for old Tom, his wife, Stapleton, and Mary, 
and putting the Domine and mysclf in my own chinot we set 
off early on the Sunday morning for Maidstone We artived 
about eleven o’clock, and put up at an inn close to the barracks 
It was arranged that the Domine and I should see lom first, 
then his father and mother, and, lastly, Mary Stapleton 

“Verily,” said the Domine, “my heart is heavy exceeding 
heavy, my soul yearneth after the poor lad, who 1s thus to 
lose his hfe for a woman—a woman from whose toils I did 
myself escape Yet 1s she exceeding fair and comely, and now 
that 1t is unavailing, appeareth to be penitent ” 

I made no reply , we had arrived at the gate of the barracks 
I requested to be admitted to the prisoner, and the doors were 
unbarred Tom was dressed with great care and cleanliness— 
m white trowsers and shirt and waistcoat, but his coat lay on 
the table, he would not putit on He extended his hand 
towards me with a faint smile 
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“Tt’s all over now, Jacob, and there 1s no hope, that I am 
aware of, and have made up my mind to die, but I wish these 
last farewells were over, for they unman me_ I hope you are 
well, sir,” continued Tom, to the Domine 

“Nay, my poor boy, I am as well as age and infirmity will 
permit, and why should I complain when I see youth, health, 
and strength, about to be sacrificed , and many made miserable, 
when many might be made so happy?” And the Dommne blew 
his nose, the trumpet sound of which re echoed through the 
cell, so as to induce the sentry to look through the bars 

“They are all here, Tom,” said I ‘Would you hke to see 
them now?” 

“Yes, the sooner it 1s over, the better” 

“Will you see your father and mother first?” 

“Yes,” replied Tom, in a faltering tone 

I went out, and returned with the old woman on my arm, 
followed by old Tom, who stumped after me with the assistance 
of his stick Poor old Mrs Beazeley fell on her son’s neck, 
sobbing convulsively 

“My boy—my boy—my dear, dear boy!” said she at last, 
and she looked up stedfastly m his face ‘ My God! he'll be 
dead to morrow!” 

Her head again sank on his shoulder, and her sobs were 
choking her Tom kissed his mother’s forehead as the tears 
coursed down his cheeks, and motioned me to take her away 
I placed her down on the floor, where she remained silent, 
moving her head up and down with a slow motion, her face 
buried in her shawl = It was but now and then that you heard 
a convulsive drawing of her breath Old Tom had remaimed a 
silent but agitated spectator of the scene Every muscle im his 
weather-beaten countenance twitched convulstvely, and the 
tears at lust forced their way through the deep furrows on his 
cheeks Tom, as soon as his mother was removed, took his 
father by the hand, and they sat down together 

‘You are not angry with me, father, for deserting?” 

“Noa my boy, no I was angry with you for ‘listing, but not 
for deserting What business had you with tlic pipeclay? But 
I do think I have reason to be angry elsewhere, when I reflect 
that after having Inst my two legs in defending her, my country 
is now to take from me my boy in his prime It’s but a poot 
reward tor long and hard service~ poor encouragement to do 
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your duty ; but what do they care? they have had my sarvices 

and they have left me a hulk. Well, they may take the rest of 
me, if they please, now that they———-Well, it’s no use crying, 
what’s done can’t be helped,” continued old Tom, as the te irs 
ran down in torrents, “they may shoot you, Tom, but this 1 
know well, you'll die game, and shame them by proving to 
them they have deprived themselves of the sarvices of a good 
man when good men are needed. I would not have so much 
cared,” continued old Tom, after a pause,—(“look to the old 
woman, Jacob, she’s tumbling over to port)—if you had fallen 
on board a king’s ship, in a good frigate action, some must 
be killed when there’s hard fighting, but to be drilled through 
by your own countrymen, to die by their hands, and, worst of 
all, to die in a red coat, instead of a true blue e 

“Father, I will not die m a red coat—I won't put it on” 

“That's some comfort, Tom, anyhow, and comfort’s 
wanted.” 

“ And I'll die like a man, father ® 

“That you will, Tom, and that’s some comfort.” 

“We shall meet again, father” 

“ Hope so, Tom, in heaven—that’s some comfort ” 

“And now, father, bless me, and take care of my poor 
mother ” 

“Bless you, Tom, bless you!” cried the old man, in a 
suffocating voice, extending both his hands towards Tom, as 
they rose up, but the equilibrium was no longer to be main- 
tained, and he reeled back in the armsof me and lom We 
lowered him gently down by the side of his wife, the old 
couple turned to each other, and embracing, remained sobbing 
mn each other’s arms 

‘‘Tacob,” said Tom, squeezing me by the hand, with a 
quivering lip, “by your regard for me, let now the last scene 
be got over—let me see Mary, and let this tortured heart once 
more be permitted a respite” I sent out the Domine ‘Tom 
leant against the wall, with his arms folded, m appearance 
summoning up all his energy for the painfu! meeting Mary 
was led in by her father I expected she would hive swooned 
away, as before, but, on the contrary, although she was pale 
as death, and gasping for breath, from intensity of feeling, 
she walked up to Tom where he was standing, and sat down 
on the form close to him. She looked anxiously round upon 
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the group, and then said, “I know that all I now say is uselesa, 
Tom, but still I must say 1t—it 1s I who, by my folly, have 
occasioned all this distress and musery—it 1s I who have 
caused you to suffer a—dreadful death—yes, Tom, I am 
your murderer” 

‘“‘ Not so, Mary, the folly was my own,” replied Tom, taking 
her hand. 

“You cannot disguise or palliate to me, dearest Tom,” 
replied Mary , “my eyes have been opened, too late 1t is true, 
but they have been opened, and although it 1s kind of you to 
say so, I feel the hornd conviction of my own guilt See what 
misery I have brought about. There 1s a father who has 
sacrificed his youth and his limbs to his country, sobbing in 
the arms of a mother whose life 1s bound up with that of her 
only son To them,” continued Mary, fallmg down upon her 
knees, “to them I must kneel for pardon, and I ask 1t as they 
hope to be forgiven Answer me—oh! answer me! can you 
forgive a wretch like me ?” 

A pause ensued I went up to old Tom, and kneeling by 
his side, begged him to answer 

‘“‘ Forgive her, poor thing—yes, who could refuse it, as she 
kneels there? Come,” continued he, speaking to his wife, 
“you must forgive her Look up, dame, at her, and 
that our poor boy may be asking the same of heaven to-morrow 
at noon ” 

The old woman looked up, and her dimmed eyes caught a 
sight of Mary’s imploring and beautiful attitude, 1t was not to 
be withstood 

“As I hope for mercy to my poor boy, whom you have 
killed, so do I forgive you, unhappy young woman.” 

“ May God reward you, when you are summoned before 
him,” replied Mary “It was the hardest task of all Of 
you, Jacob, I have to ask forgiveness for depriving you of 
your early and truest friend—yes, and for much more. 
you, sir,” addressing the Domine, “for my conduct towards 
you, which was cruel and indefensible,—will you forgive 
me?” 

“Yes, Mary, from my heart, I do forgive you,” replied L 

‘“‘ Bless thee, maiden, h *ss thee!” sobbed the Domine, 

‘“‘ Father, I must ash r you the same—I have been a wilful 
child,—forgive me ‘'” 
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“Yes, Mary could not help i,” ed old Stapletu 
blubbering, - cas al human natur ” - oe 


“ And now,” said Mary, turning round on her knees to Tom, 
with a look expressive of anguish and love, “to you, Tom, 
must be my last appeal. I know you will forgive me—I know 
you have—and this knowledge of your fervent love makes the 
thought more bitter that I have caused your death But hear 
me, Tom, and all of you hear me _ I never loved but you, I 
have liked others much, I liked Jacob, but you only ever did 
make me feel I had a heart , and alas, you only have I sacn 
ficed. When led away by my folly to give you pain, I suffered 
more than you—for you have had my only, you shall have my 
eternal and unceasing, love To your memory I am hereafter 
wedded, to yom you will be my only wish—and if there could 
be a boon granted me from heaven, it would be to die with 
you, Tom—yes, in those dear arms ” 

Mary held out her arms to Tom, who falling down on his 
knees, embraced her, and thus they remained with their faccs 
buried in each other’s shoulders. The whole scene was now at 
its climax , 1t was too oppressive, and I felt faint, when I was 
aroused by the voice of the Domine, who, lifting up both his 
arms, and extending them forth, solemnly prayed, ‘‘O Lord, 
look down upon these Thy servants, in affliction, grant to 
those who are to continue im their pilgrimage strength to bear 
Thy chastening—grant to him who is to be summoned to 
Thee, that happiness which the world cannot give, and O God 
most mighty, God most powerful, lay not upon us burdens 
greater than we can bear — My children, let us pray ” 

The Domine knelt down, and repeated the Lord’s prayer, 
all followed his example, and then there was a pause 

“Stapleton,” said I, pomting to Mary I beckoncd to the 
Domine We assisted up old Tom, and then his wife, and led 
them away, the poor old woman was im a state of stupefiction, 
and until she was out in the air was not aware that she had 
quitted her son Stapleton had attempted to detach Mary 
from Tom, but in vain , they were locked together as 1f in death. 
At last Tom, roused by me, suffered his hold to be loosened, 
and Mary was taken out in a happy state of insensibility, and 
carried to the inn by her father and the Domine 

“‘ Are they all gone?” whispered Tom to me, as his head 
reclined on my shoulder 
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“ All, Tom.” 

“Then the bitterness of death is passed ; God have merey 
on them, and assuage their anguish, they want His help more 
than I do” 

A passionate flood of tears, which lasted some minutes, 
relieved the poor fellow, he raised himself, and drying his 
eyes, became more composed. 

“Jacob, I hardly need tell my dying request, to watch over 
my poor father and mother, to comfort poor Mary—God bless 
you, Jacob! you have indeed been a faithful friend, and may 
God reward you. And now, Jacob, leave me, ¥ must com- 
mune with my God, and pray for forgivenesa. The space 
between me and eternity 1s but short.” 

Tom threw himself mto my arms, where he remained for 
some minutes , he then broke gently away, and pointed to the 
door. I once more took his hand, and we parted, 


CHAPTER XLVL 


In which, as usual in the last cha of a work, és econ 
much to the reader's satesfacton, pact Ap thse dpe, Bich mae dae 
down hss pen, extlarming, “Thank God!" 

to, 


I weENT back to the inn, and ordering the horses to be put 

I explained to all but Mary the propriety of their now returning 
home Mary was lifted im, and 1t was a relief to my mind to 
see them all depart. As for myself, I resolved to remain until 
the last, but I was 1m a state of feverish agitation, which made 
me restless As I paced up and down the room, the newspaper 
caught my eye I laid hold of 1t mechanically, and looked att. 
A paragraph rivetted my attention ‘His Majesty’s ship Jm- 
mortaédté, Chatham, to be paid off” ‘Then our ship has come 
home But what was that now? Yet something whispered to 
me that I ought to go and see Captain Maclean, and try if any- 
thing could be done I knew his commanding interest, and 
although 1t was now too late, still I had an mmpulse to go and 
see kim, which I could not resist. “After all,” said I to myself, 
“I’m of no use here, and I may as well go” This f 
added to my restlessness, induced me to order horses, and I 
went to Chatham, found out that Captain Maclean was still on 
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board, and took boat off to the fngate. I was recognized by 
the officers, who were glad to see me, and I sent a message to 
the captain, who was below, requesting to see him. 1 was 
asked into the cabm, and stated to him what had occurred, 
requesting his assistance, 1f possible 

“ Faithful,” replied he, “it appears that Tom Beazeley has 
deserted twice, still there 1s much extenuation at all events, 
the punishment of death 1s too severe, and I don’t Ae 1t—I 
can save him, and I will. By the rule of the services, a deserter 
from one service can be claimed from the other, and must be 
tried by his officers His sentence 1s, therefore, not legal. I 
shall send a party of marines, and claim him as a deserter from 
the Navy, and they must and shall give him up—make yourself 
easy, Faithful, his life 1s as safe as yours ” 

I could have fallen on my knees and thanked him, though I 
could hardly believe that such good news was true 

‘There 1s no time to lose, sir,” replied I, respectfully “he 
is to be shot to-morrow, at nine o’clock.” 

“He will be on board here to-morrow, at nine o’clock, or T 
am not Captain Maclean But, as you say, there 1s no time to 
fose Itis now nearly dark, and the party must be off mme- 
diately I must write a letter on service to the commanding 
officer of the dep6t. Call my clerk ” 

I ran out and called the clerk Ina few minutes the letter 
was written, and a party of marines, with the second lieutenant, 
despatched with me on shore I ordered post chaises for the 
whole party, and before eleven we were at Maidstone The 
heutenant and I sat up all night, and, at daylight, we summoned 
the marines and went to the barracks, where we found the 
awful note of preparation going forward, and the commanding 
officer up and attending to the arrangements i introduced 
the lieutenant, who presented the letter on service 

“Good heavens, how fortunate! You can establish his 
identity, I presume ” 

‘very man here can swear to him.” 

“*Tis sufficient, Mr Faithful I wish you and your friend 
joy of this reprieve The rules of the service must be obeyed, 
and you will sign a receipt for the prisoner ” 

This was done by the lieutenant, and the provost marshal 
was ordered to deliver up the pnsoner I hastened with the 
marines into the cell the door was unlocked. Tom, who was 
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reading his Bible, started up, and perceiving the red jackets, 
thought that he was to be led out to execution. 

‘‘ My lads,” exclaimed he, “I am ready the sooner this is 
over the better ” 

“No, Tom,” said I, advancing, “I trust for better fortune. 
You are claimed as a deserter from the /mmortalté” 

Tom stared, lifted the hair from his forehead, and threw him- 
self mto my arms but we had no time for a display of feelings 
We hurried Tom away from the barracks, ayain I put the whole 
party into chaises, and we soon arrived at Chatham, where we 
embarked on board of the frigate Tom was given into the 
charge of the master at arms, as a deserter, and a letter was 
written by Captain Maclean, demanding a court martial on 
him 

““What will be the result?” inquired I of the first heutenant, 

“The captain says, little or nothing, as he was pressed as an 
apprentice, which 1s contrary to act of parliament.” 

I went down to cheer Tom with this intelligence, and, taking 
my leave, set off for London with a light heart Still I thought 
it better not to communicate this good news until assurance 
was mide doubly sure I hastened to Mr Drummond’s, and 
detailed to them all which had passed The next day Mr 
Wharncliffe went with me to the Admiralty, where I had the 
happiness to find that all was legal, and that Tom could only 
be tried for his desertion from a man of war, and that, uf he 
could prove that he was an apprentice, he would, in all proba- 
bihty be acquitted The court martial was summoned three 
davs after the letter had been received by the Admiralty I 
hastened down to Chatham to be present. It was very short 
the desertion was proved, and Tom was called upon for his 
dcfence He produced his papers, and proved that he was 
pressed before his time had expired The court was cleared 
for 1 few minutes, and then re-opened Tom was acquitted on 
th 2 ground of illegal detention, contrary to act of parliament, 
aud he was free I returned my thanks to Captain Maclean 
and the officers for their kindness, and left the ship with Tom 
in the cutter, ordered for me by the first lheutenant. My heart 
swelled with gratitude at the happy result Tom was silent, 
but his feelings I could well analyse I gave to the men of the 
boat five guineas to drink Tom’s health, and, hastening to the 
inn, ordered the carnage, and with Tom, who was a 
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deposit, for upon his welfare depended the happiness of so 
many, I hurned to London as fast as I could, stopped at the 
Drummonds to communicate the happy intelligence, and then 
roceeded to my own house, where we slept Ihe next morn 

ing I dressed Tom in some of my clothes, and we embarked in 
the wherry 

“Now, Tom,” said I, “you must keep in the background at 
first, while I prepare them Where shall we go first?” 

‘Oh! to my mother,” replied Tom 

We passed through Putney Bridge, and Tom’s bosom 
heaved as he looked towards the residence of Mary His heart 
was there, poor fellow! and he longed to have flown to the 
poor girl, and have dried her tears, but his first duty was to 
his parents 

We soon arrived abreast of the residence of the old 
couple, and I desired Tom to pull in, but not turn his head 
round, lest tl ey should see him before I had prcpared thein, 
for too mucl: joy will killas well as grief Old Iom was not at 
his work, a1.d all was quiet I landed and went to the housz, 
opened the door, and found them both sitting by the kitchen 
fire in silence, apparently occupied in watching the smoke as it 
ascended up the spacious chimney 

‘Good morning to you both,” said I, “how do you find 
yourself, Mrs Beazeley?” 

“Ah! deary me!” replied the old woman, putting her apron 
up to her eyes 

“Sit down, Jacob, sit down,” said old Tom, “we can talk 
of him now” 

“Ves, now that he’s in heaven, poor fellow!” inte1posed the 
old woman 

“Tell me, Jacob,” said old Tom, with a quivering hip, “ did 
you see the last of him? Tell me all about it How did he 
look? How did he behave? Was he soon out of lis pain? 
And—Jacob—where 1s he buned?” 

“Yes, yes,” sobbed Mrs, Beazeley, “tell me where 1s the 
body of my poor child ” 

“Can you bear to talk about him?” said I 

“Yes, yes, we can’t talk too much it does us good,” rephed 
she. “We have done nothing but talk about him since we left 


“And shall, till we smk down into our own graves,” said old 
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Tom, “ which won’t belong I’ve nothing to wish for now, and 
I'll never sing again, that’s sartain. We sha’n’t last long, either 
of us. As for me,” continued the old man with a melancholy 
smile, lookmg down at his stumps, “I may well say that I’ve 
two feet in the grave already But come, Jacob, tell us all 
about him.” 

“T will,” rephed I, “and my dear Mrs Beazeley, you must 
prepare yourself for different tidings than what you expect 
Tom ts not yet shot” 

“ Not dead !”? shneked the old woman 

“Not yet, Jacob,” cred old Tom, seizing me by the arm, 
and squeezing it with the force of a vice, as he looked me 
earnestly in the face 

‘‘He lives and I am in hopes he will be pardoned.” 

Mrs Beazeley sprang from her chair and seized me by the 
other arm. : ‘ , 

“TI see—I see by your face Yes, Jacob, he is pardon 
and we shall have our Tom n see = 

“You are nght, Mrs Beazeley, he is pardoned, and will 
soon be here” 

The old couple sank down on their knees beside me_ I left 
them, and beckoned from the door to Tom, who flew up, and 
in a moment was in their arms I assisted him to put his 
mother into her chair, and then went out to recover myself from 
the agitating scene I remained about an hour outside, and 
then returned The old couple seized me by the hands, and 
mvoked blessings on my head 

“You must now part with Tom a little while,” said I, 
“there are others to make happy besides yourselves ” 

“Very true,” replied old Tom, “go, my lad, and comfort 
her Come, missus, we musn’t forget others ” 

“Oh,no Go, Tom, go and tell her that I don’t care how 
soon she 1s my daughter ” 

* Tom embraced his mother and followed me to the boat 
we pulled up against the tide, and were soon at Putney 

‘Tom, you had better stay in the boat. I will either come 
or send for you ” 

It was very unwillingly that Tom consented, but I over 
ruled his entreaties, and hc remained I walked to Mary’s 
house and entered She was up in the httle parlour, dressed 
in deep mourning, when I entered she was looking out upop 
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isodeiids she tured her head, and perceiving me, rose % 
me, 

“You do not come to upbraid me, Jacob, I am sure,” said 
risa in a melancholy voice, “you are too kind hearted for 


“ No, no, Mary; I am come to comfort you, if possible ” 

“That 1s not possible Look at me, Jacob Is there not 
a@ worm—a canker—that gnaws within?” 

The hollow cheek and wild flaring eye, once so beautiful, 
but too plainly told the truth. 

“Mary,” said I, “sit down, you know what the Bible 
says,—‘ It 18 good for us to be afflicted ’” 

“ Yes, yes,” sobbed Mary, “I deserve all I suffer, and I 
bow in humility But am I not too much punished, Jacob? 
Not that I would repine but 1s it not too much for me to 
bear, om I think that I am the destroyer of one who loved 
me 80 

“You have not been the destroyer, Mary” 

“Yes, yes, my heart tells me that I have” 

“But I tell you that you have not Say, Mary, dreadful as 
the punishment has been, would you not kiss the rod with 
thankfulness, if it cured you of your unfortunate disposition, 
and prepared you to make a good wife?” 

“That it has cured me, Jacob, I can safely assert, but it 
has also killed me as well as him But I wish not to live 
and I trust, m a few short months, to repose by his side ” 

“T hope you will have your wish, Mary, very soon, but not 
in death.” 

‘“‘ Merciful heavens ! what do you mean, Jacob?” 

“T said you were not the destroyer of poor Tom—-you have 
not been, he has not yet suffered, there was an informality, 
which has induced them to revise the sentence ” 

“Jacob,” replied Mary, “it is cruelty to raise my hopes 
only to crush them agam If not yet dead, he 1s still to die 
I wish you had not told me so,” continued she, bursting into 
tears, “what a state of agony and suspense must he have 
been 1n al] this time, and I—I have caused his suffermgs! I 
aia he had long been released from this cruel, heartless 
wor 

The flood of tears which followed, assured me that I could 


safely impart the glad mtellgence. “Mary, Mary, listen to me,” 
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“Leave me, leave me,” sobbed Mary, waving her hand. 

“No, Mary, not until I tell you that Tom 1s not only alive, 
but—pardoned.” 

“ Pardoned!” shneked Mary 

‘“‘ Yes, pardoned, Mary,—free, Mary,—and in a few minutes 
will be in your arms ” 

Mary dropped on her knees, raised ter hands and eyes to 
heaven, and then fell into a state of msensibility Tom, who 
had followed me, and remained near the house, had heard the 
shriek, and could no longer retain himself, he flew into the 
room as Mary fell, and I put her into his arms At the first 
signs of returning sensibility I left them together, and went to 
find old Stapleton, to whom I was more brief in my commun- 
cation Stapleton continued to smoke his pipe durmg my 
narrative 

“ Glad of it, glad of it,” said he, when I fimshed. “I were 
just thinking how all these senses brought us into trouble, 
more than all, that sense of love got me immto trouble, and 
made me kill a man,—got my poor wife into trouble, and 
drowned her,—and now almost shot Tom, and killed Mary 
Had too much of HUMAN NATUR lately,—nothing but moist 
eyes and empty pipes Met that sergeant yesterday, had a 
turn up Tom settled one eye, and, old as I am, I’ve settled 
the other for a time He’s in bed for a fortnight,—couldn’t 
help 1t,—human natur” 

I took leave of Stapleton, and calling in upon Tom and 
Mary, shaking hands with the one, and kissing the other, I 
despatched a letter to the Domine, acquainting him with what 
had passed, and then hastened to the Drummonds and 1m- 
parted the happy results of my mornig’s work to Sarah and 
her mother 

“* And now, Sarah, having so successfully arranged the affairs 
of other people, I should like to plead in my own behalf I 
think that after having been deprived almost wholly of your 
dear company for a month, I deserve to be rewarded ” 

“You do, indeed, Jacob,” said Mrs Drummond, “and f am 
sure that Sarah thinks so too, if she will but acknowledge 
it.” 

‘ do acknowledge it, mamma, but what 1s this reward to 
e 
“That you will allow your father and mother to arrange an 
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early day for our nuptials, and also allow Tom and Mary to be 
united at the same altar” 

“ Mamma, have I not always been a dutiful daughter?” 

“Yes, my love, you have ” 

“Then I shall do as I am bidden by my parents, Jacob 1 
will be probably the last command I receive from them, and | 
shall obey 1t , will that please you, dear Jacob ?” 

That evening the day was fixed, and now I must not weary 
the reader with a description of my feelings, or of my happiness 
in the preparations for the ceremony Sarah and I, Mary and 
and Tom, were united on the same day, and there was nothing 
to cloud our happiness Tom took up his abode with his father 
and mother, and Mary, radiant with happiness, even more 
beautiful than ever, has settled down into an excellent, doting 
wife For Sarah, I hardly need say the same, she was my 
friend from childhood, she 1s now all that a man could hope and 
wish for We have been marmied several years, and are blessed 
with a numerous family 

I am now almost at a conclusion. I have only to acquaint 
the reader with a few particulars relative to my early frends 
Stapleton 1s still alive, and 1s wedded to his pipe, which, with 
him, although the taste for tobacco has been considered as an 
acquired one, may truly be asserted to be human nature He 
has two whernes with apprentices, and from them gains a good 
livelihood, without working himself. He says that the boys are 
not so honest as I was, and cheat him not a little , but he con- 
soles himself by asserting that it 1s nothing but human natur 
Old Tom 1s also strong and hearty, and says that he don’t intend 
to follow his legs for some time yet. His dame, he says, is peak- 
ing, but Mary requires no assistance Old Tom has :eft off 
mending boats, his sign 1s taken down, for he 1s now comfort 
able When Tom married, I asked him what he wished to do 
he requested me to lend him money to purchasea ligher I 
made him a present of a new one, just launched by Mr Drum 
mond’s firm. But old Stapleton made over to him the 200/ left 
to him by Mr Turnbull, and his mother brought out an equal 
sum from her hoards This enabled Tom to purchase 
another lghter, and now he has six or seven, I forget which, 
at all events, he is well off, and adding to his wealth 
every year They talked of removing to a better house, but the 
old couple wish to remain. Old Tom, eSpecially, has built an 
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arbour where the old boat stood, and sits there carolling his 
songs, and watching the craft as they go up and down the river. 
Mr and Mrs Wharncliffe still continue my neighbours and 
dearest fnends Mrs Turnbull died a few months back, 
and I am now 1n possession of the whole property Myfather and 
mother in law are welland happy Mr Drummond will retire from 
business as soon as he can wind up his multifarious concerns, 
I have but one more to speak of—the old Domine. It 1s now 
two years since I closed the eyes of this worthy man. As he 
increased in years so did he in his abstraction of mind, and the 
governors of the charity thought it necessary to superannuate 
him with a pension It was a heavy blow to the old man, who 
asserted his capabilities to continue to instruct, but people 
thought otherwise, and he accepted my offer to take up his 
future residence with us, upon the understanding that it was 
necessary that our children, the eldest of whom, at that time, 
was but four years old, should be mstructed m Latin and 
Greek He removed to us with all his books, &c., not forget- 
ting the formidable birch, but as the children would not take 
to the Latin of their own accord, and Mrs Faithful would not 
allow the rod to be made use of, the Domune’s occupation was 
gone Still, such was the force of habit, that he never went 
without the Latin grammar in his pocket, and I have often 
watched him sitting down in the poultry-yard, fancying, I pre- 
sume, that he was in his school There would he decline, con 
strue, and conjugate aloud, his only witnesses being the poultry, 
who would now and then raise a gobble, gobble, gobble, while 
the ducks with their guack, quack, quack, were still more impert 
nent in theirreplies A sketch of him, 1n this position, has been 
taken by Sarah, and now hangs over the mantel piece of my 
study, between two of Mr Turnbull’s drawings, one of an ice- 
berg on the 17th of August, ’78, and the other showing the 
dangerous position of the Camel whaler, jammed between the 
flue of ice, in latitude———, and longitude 
Reader, I have now finished my narrative There are two 
norals, I trust, to be drawn from the events of my life, one 
of which 1s, that in society we naturally depend upon each 
other for support, and that he who would assert his mdepen- 
dence throws himself out of the current which bears to advance- 
ment —the otheris, that with the advantages of good education, 
good pnnciple, although it cannot be expected that every 
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one will be so fortunate as I have been, still there is every 
reasonable hope, and every nght to expect, that we shall do 
well mn this world. Thrown up, asthe Domine expressed him 
self, as a tangled weed from the nver, you have seen the orphan 
and charity-boy mse to wealth and consideration , you have 
seen how he who was friendless secured to himself the warmest 
friends , he who required everything from others became in a 
situation to protect and assist in return, he who could not call 
one individual his relation, united to the obyect of his attach 
ment, and blessed with a numerous family, and to amass all 
these advantages and this sum of happiness, the only capita! 
with which he embarked was a good education and gow 
principles. 

Reader, 


IHB END 


